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From Harcourt, Brace & World 


TEACHING LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Grades 7-12 


WALTER LOBAN, University of California, Berkeley 
MARGARET RYAN, University of California, Berkeley 
JAMES R. SQUIRE, University of Illinois 


Of major importance to teachers of English is the publication in May of this 
new book of methods. The authors, experienced classroom teachers, set 
forth effective and practical ways for integrating purpose, content, and method 
in teaching language and literature in the junior and senior high schools. As 
they explain in their Foreword: 
“At the heart of the problem of teaching English lies the need for in- 
tegrating purpose, content, and method. The why of English must be 
related to the what and the how; furthermore, neither what's-to-be-done 
nor how-it’s-to-be-done can be determined independently; neither can 
be divorced from why-it’s-to-be-done. 
The organization of this book is designed to clarify the relations among these 
three aspects of teaching English. There are five main areas: Language, 
Thought, and Feeling; Understanding; Appreciation; Communication; Values 
—each an important area of concern for the classroom teacher. Illustrative 
units, showing how the content and methods discussed may be introduced 
into the classroom, are presented at the end of each part. 
The individual chapters are also organized to relate content, method, and 
purpose. The “Perspectives” section of each chapter deals with the content 
a taught, the insights needed by the teacher, and the philosophical and 
pope roblems involved. In the second section (“The Teaching Prob- 
em”) the authors stress the strategies of classroom instruction—ways of teach- 
ing, actual classroom procedures, and practical methods for testing and evalu- 
ating students’ progress. 
In addition to its use in college classes on methods and curriculum in Eng- 
lish, Teaching Language and Literature will prove invaluable 
—as a help to curriculum committees charged with reassessing their 
programs in English; 
—as a guide to study groups interested in a particular aspect of English, 
such as grammar, unit planning, or the teaching of poetry; 
—as a tool for the in-service education of beginning teachers of English 
in a particular school; 
—as a ready desk reference for the experienced teacher. 
Because the emphasis throughout is on the content of the English course, 
Teaching Language and Literature will be of interest to all who believe that 
a rediscovery of content is the most important task facing the teacher of 


English. 
Publication: May, 1961 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 
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Especially Recommended 


Myth and Method — Modern Theories of Fiction 
Edited by James E. Miller, Jr. 


Provides a fine panorama of modern fiction criticism from its beginnings 
in the late nineteenth century, through the period of emphasis on analysis _ 
of technique, to the present day’s increasingly complex and comprehensive 
quest for myth and archetype. 


Artists and Theories: Essays by Henry James, Joseph Conrad, and Eliza- 
beth Bowen. 


Craft and Technique: a by Percy Lubbock, Robert Humphrey, and 
Mark Schorer. 


Openings and Extensions: Essays by E. M. Forster, Richard Chase, and 
No p Frye. 
x, 158 pages, preface, selected bibliography A Bison Book Original $1.00 


Poems from the Old English 


Translated with an introduction by Burton Raffel 
Foreword by Robert P. Creed 


Among the twenty s a are “Caedmon's Hymn,” “The Battle 

of Brunanburh,” “ihe Sea arer,” “The Dream of the Rod,” “Wulf and 

Eadwacer,” “The Wanderer,” and “A Woman’s Message.” “These poems can 

and will be read and judged for themselves, for the precise shapes they give 

to sound, for the fine excitement which is their rhythm. We have not had 

wd oe aaa ‘from the Old English’ which can make such a claim.” 
. P. Cre 


xii, 94 pages A Bison Book Original $1.00 


Bison Books are the quality 
~ Nebraska Press 
paperbounds published by 
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important 
paperback 
texts from 


MACMILLAN 


TWELVE SHORT STORIES 

Marvin Magalaner and Edmond L. Volpe, 

both of The City College, New York 
Suitable for one-semester courses, this useful book offers editorial aids that 
enhance its value without impairing the spontaneity of student response. 
Among the authors aan are Hawthorne, Fitzgerald, Chekhov, Faulk. 


ner, James, Conrad, and Joyce. Study questions and suggested interpretations 
are available in a separate Teacher's Manual. 1961, 314 pages, $2.00 


FORM AND IDEA, Second Edition 


Morton W. Bloomfield and Edwin W. Robbins, 
both of The Ohio State University 


The unique character of this paperback text lies in its emphasis on the inte- 
gral relationship between thoughtful content and formal mechanics in learnin 

to write well. Constituting an outstanding introduction to a wide range o 
knowledge and experience, this edition has been expanded to include forty 
essays that reflect high standards of literary excellence and demonstrate vari- 
ety in form and approach, style and tone. 1961, 390 pages, $2.75 


SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Richard D. Altick and Andrew Wright, 

both of The Ohio State University 
Here is an up-to-date, authoritative guide to bibliographical resources in Eng- 
lish and American literature. Designed for both graduate and undergraduate 
students, it refers to books published through late 1959 and contains listings 
of the best works in adjacent fields—history, folklore, classical and modern 
foreign literatures. 1960, 138 pages, $2.50 


APPROACHES TO PROSE 


Caroline Shrodes and Justine Van Gundy, 

both of San Francisco State College 
This freshman English anthology comprises forty-eight selected readings that 
illustrate ae forms and provide a fresh introduction to a fundamental 
field. Organized according to five basic types of prose writing, the readings 
are arranged in order of ascending difficulty within each category. Questions 
and suggested writing assignments are included. . 1959, 648 pages, $3.00 


The Macmillan Company 6 new York 11, ¥. 
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President Executive Secretary College Section Chairman 
Harowp B. Auten James Soqurre 
University of Minnesota University of Illinois 


Editor: James E. Miller, Jr., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


ADVISERS, 1961 
Edwin H. Cady, Indiana University; Wallace W. Douglas, Northwestern University; William 
Frost, University of California (Goleta); Frederick J. Hoffman, University of California 
(Riverside); Richard M. Hosley, University of Missouri; Judson Jerome, Antioch College; 
Charlton Laird, University of Nevada; R. M. Lumiansky, Tulane University; Winifred Lyn- 
skey, Purdue University; Maynard Mack, Yale University; James M. McCrimmon, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Alan D. McKillop, Rice University; Harold C. Martin, Harvard University; 
Henry Popkin, New York University; Paul Roberts, San Jose State College; John C. Sherwood, 
University of Oregon; Rosemond Tuve, Connecticut College; Earl R. Wasserman, Jobns Hop- 
kins University; Stephen E. Whicher, Cornell University. 
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A Backward Glance 


The travel’d road we a wistfully 
through the rear-view mirror has not 
without its muddy bogs and stony inclines. Our 
readers have been alert where we have not, and 
have kindly turned our distracted attention to 
our oversights. We have been discovered de- 
linquent in our spelling and capricious in our 
capitalization. We have been caught with our 
parentheses open, our modifiers misplaced, our 
— dangling. Our colleague named Slote 
as turned into Slope. Allusion mysteriously 
altered to illusion before our astonished eyes. 
Our friend, Robert B. Heilman, was rechris- 
tened Robert S. Heilman for his two-year ten- 
ure as advisory editor. To Professor Heilman 
(Robert B.) and to all our readers we offer 
apologies for our sins of commission, omission, 
and transposition. 

We would not want to leave the impression, 
however, that there have been no rewards. We 
have learned much from our reading of manu- 
scripts of every conceivable kind on every con- 
ceivable subject. Our log shows that between 
October 3 and April 3, a period of six months, 
362 manuscripts entered our office. Of these, 
some 81 were accepted. Among the 81 were 39 
major articles, 21 Round Table notes, and 21 
poems. We were particularly gratified by the 
number of items accompanied by letters which 
opened, “Although two other journals have 
asked for this essay, I want it to be read by the 
wide audience that only College English will 
give it.” 

Perhaps the most exciting event during our 
short tenure with NCTE has been the publica- 
tion of The National Interest and the Teaching 
of English. This small book has already made 
a large impression. The depressed state of our 
profession has at last been revealed, the shame- 


ful facts laid bare. Our joy is not in the painful 
revelation, however, but in the new note of 
determination to do something constructive that 
has been sounded throughout the country. High 
schools are re-examining their curricula. College 
English departments are redefining their re- 
sponsibilities. National groups are advancing 
new concepts of professional leadership. Most 
encouraging has been wide acceptance of the 
definition of English as language, composition, 
and literature; and most hopeful are the signs 
that University English departments may soon 
be running NDEA Summer English Institutes 
for high school teachers (see p. 578). 

We remind our readers that we would like 
their suggestions for nominees for advisory 
editors to replace those completing two-year 
terms on January 1. Posts being vacated: Shake- 
speare, 18th Century, 20th Century British, 
American to 1912, American since 1912, Drama, 
Composition, Criticism, P: . New to 
be filled: Romantic, British Novel, 
American Novel. Suggested names should be 
accompanied by brief background statements. 

The summer will bring, with all its relief 
from winter worries and burdens, the usual 
academic torpor. We hope, therefore, that the 
contributor who, in spite of the heat, pushes his 
manuscript to a conclusion and sends it to us 
will not assume, when he receives no immediate 
response, that we have contracted summer mad- 
ness, abandoned our responsibilities, and wan- 
dered away to sport on beaches or mountains. 
But in spite of our stern attention to d 
wherever we may be, we must face the sluggish 


fact that the summer slows = pe. We ask 


your indulgence. And we 
pleasant rest and renewal. 


James E. Miller, Jr. 


you all a 


For Contributors and Readers 


College Dug is published monthly Octo- 
rough May by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription 
rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 
Postage is prepaid on all orders for the 
Uni States (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union at the rate of 
48 cents per annual subscription (total 
$4.48). Remittances should be made — 
to the National Council of Teachers of 
lish by check, money order, or bank d 
The publishers expect to supply missing 
numbers free only when the losses have 


been sustained in transit, when the request 


for the missing number is made during the 
month following the month of publication, 
and when the reserve stock will permit. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and advertising 
should be addressed to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illineis. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 

‘ollege English, University o e 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. Second-class 

aid at Danville, Illinois, and at Cham 


llinois. Copyright, 1961, by the Natio 
Council of of English. Printed in 
the U.S.A. 
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READING FOR OPINION 


SECOND EDITION 


edited by EARLE DAVIS and WILLIAM 
C, HUMMEL, Kansas State University 


1960 576 pp. Text price: $4.50 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


edited by EARLE DAVIS and WILLIAM C, 
HUMMEL, Kansas State University 


1959 640 pp. Text price: $5.95 


SHORT FICTION: 


A Critical Collection 


edited by JAMES R. FRAKES, Lehigh 
University, and IEADORE TRASCHEN, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


1959 459 pp. Text price: $3.95 


THE DRAMATIC EXPERIENCE 


by JUDAH BIERMAN, JAMES HART and STANLEY 
JOHNSON, Portland State College, Oregon 


1958 549 pp. Text price: $4.95 


THE POEM 


by JOSEPHINE MILES, 
University of California 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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ENGLISH PROSE AND POETRY, 1660-1800 
Frank Brady, Dartmouth College, and Martin Price, Yale Univ., 
editors. This first Rinehart Edition Giant includes many works 
unavailable in inexpensive editions before now. 

1961, 640 pp., $2.95 
E. A. ROBINSON: 
SELECTED EARLY POEMS AND LETTERS 
Edited by Charles T. Davis, Princeton Univ. The first inexpen- 
sive edition of this great American poet’s work. 

1960, 269 pp., $1.45 


THE DAMNATION OF THERON WARE 

by Harold Frederic 

Edited by John Raleigh, Univ. of California (Berkeley). 
1960, 378 pp., $1.25 


FOUR MODERN PLAYS: SERIES Il 

Henry Popkin, New York Univ., editor. Ibsen’s Rosmersholm, 
translated by Ann Jellicoe; Humbert Wolfe’s translation of 
Cyrano de Bergerac; Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being 
Earnest; and a translation by Alexander Bakshy of Gorky’s The 
Lower Depths. 1961, 372 pp., $.95 


Just readings with rare good taste! 


A COMPARATIVE READER FOR COLLEGE ENGLISH 
William W. Watt of Lafayette College. Readings are paired 
for effective demonstration of contrasts in style, tone, and view- 
point. Examples from the Table of Contents: 

@ Romance and Research (Sandburg’s Miss Mary Todd and The 
House on 8th Street by J. G. Randall) 

e@ Ornithology and Technology (Murchie’s The Perfect Flying 
Machine and from Eiseley: The Bird and the Machine) 

@ Plain Tales from the East (The Raid by Alun Lewis, paired 
with Orwell’s A Hanging) : 
Nineteen more subjects have been chosen for this unusual text, 
with taste, discrimination, humor, and intelligence. 

1961, 384 pp., $2.50 

UNIVERSITY READINGS 
Louis Locke, Madison College, and Harris Wilson, Univ. of 
Illinois. From all periods of American and English literature, 
48 examples of excellence in expository prose. Each section is 
pos by an explanatory introduction; each essay is followed 

y questions, notes, comment, and vocabulary study for the 
student. 1961, 368 pp., $2.25 (tentative) 
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The poet and his poetry—selected a 


... from Holt, Rinehart and Winston 


THE ART OF POETRY 
Edited by Hugh Kenner. A sensible anthology, which succeeds 
in making poetry meaningful to the reader. 1961, 357 pp., $3.00 


MILTON'S LYCIDAS: THE TRADITION AND THE POEM 

C. A. Patrides, Univ. of California (Berkeley). An exceptionally 
fine collection, including critical essays, translations, and the 
poem itself, annotated. This text presents literary, historical, and 
scholarly pp ag illuminates the multiple meanings and tech- 
nical aspects of this famous poem. 1961, 256 pp., $2.75 


12 POETS 

Edited by Glenn Leggett. English and American from 
Shakespeare to Eliot. A beautifully-designed, well-liked intro- 
ductory text. 1961, 298 pp., $1.25 


in guided study: Conteallind | 


ROBERT FROST: AN INTRODUCTION 

Robert A. Greenberg and James D. Hepburn, Cornell Univ. The 
authors have brought together for this collection many reviews 
of Frost’s work, with 14 of his poems and—delightfully—prose 
1961, 224 pp., $2.00 


works by Mr. Frost as well. 


Also: DESIGNS OF FAMOUS UTOPIAS : 
Donald J. Gray and Allan H. Orrick, both of Indiana Univ. $1.00 


For the study and enjoyment of good prose 


FROM HOMER TO JOYCE: A STUDY GUIDE TO 

36 GREAT BOOKS 

J. Sherwood Weber, Jules Alan Wein of Pratt Inst.; Arthur 
Waldhorn and Arthur Zeiger, City College, New York. Teachers 
say this book is “the best of its kind.” Background; bibliographies; 
lists of translations and paperback editions. 1961, 288 pp., $2.25 


STUDIES IN THE SHORT STORY, REV. ED. 

Ardian H. Jaffe and Virgil Scott of Michigan State Univ. 30 
stories, old favorites and new adventures. Brief, concise intro- 
ductions and discussion suggestions. 1961, 544 pp., $3.25 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC., 383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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Masters of Modern Drama 


by HASKELL BLOCK and ROBERT SHEDD 


A new anthology of 45 plays by 35 
major playwrights ranging from Ibsen 
to Ionesco. About 1200 pages. $9.50 text 


Modern Library 


The best of the world’s best books in 
handsome clothbound editions « $1.95 
(regular) and $2.95 (giant editions). 


Modern Library College Editions 


PAPERBOUND books featuring relia- 


ble texts, preferred translations and 
stimulating introductions....65¢ to 95c 


For examination copies and catalogs, write to The College 
Department RANDOM HOUSE e 501 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y, 
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THE SCHOOL LETTERS 


Indiana University — Summer 1961 


Courses on the graduate level in the theory and practice of 
Literary Criticism 
Including work toward advanced degrees in 
Criticism, English Literature, and Comparative Literature 


Courses By: 
John Berryman Irving Howe 
Robert Fitzgerald Steven Marcus 
A few all-expense scholarships available to qualified students 


Address Inquiries to 


The School of Letters, Ballantine Hall 


Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 


ACD 


American College Dictionary 
required or recommended in practi- 
cally every college and university in the 

United States. 


Choice of fine bindings from $5.00 ¢ Copyright 1961 


RANDOM ahs HOUSE 501 Madison Avenue @ New York 22, N. Y. 
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Consider for your classes... 


ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 
3rd Edition 


Edited by Edna Johnson, formerly of Indiana University, Ev R. 
Sickels, formerly of the Indianapolis Public Library, and Frances rke 
Sayers, University of California at Los Angeles. 


A delightful and stimulating revision, this book freshly relates the treas- 

ury of children’s literature to the child of today. Generous selection of 

up-to-date materials; added emphasis on storytelling values; and back- 

oe enrichment for the enjoyment, study, and presentation of chil- 
ren's literature. 


1280 pages 1959 $7.50 


VICTORIAN POETRY AND POETICS 
Edited by Walter E. Houghton, Wellesley College, and G. Robert 


Stange, University of Minnesota. 


A wide selection from the recognized canon of the Victorian poets in 
terms of twentieth-century re-evaluation of their work, together with 
writings on poetic theory by the poets themselves and by contempo- 
rary critics. A general introduction, introductions to individual writers, 
abundant annotation. 


854 pages 1959 $7.50 


NOVELS IN THE MAKING 


William E. Buckler, New Yort University 


A collection of prefaces, journal entries, letters, casebooks, and other 
source materials which contribute to the telling of a double story— 
(!) how individual novels came into being and 2) how the novel as a 
iterary form has developed. English, American, and Continental novels 
are represented. 


A May 1961 Publication 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY -« Boston 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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This Spring — New from Harper 


The Graft of Writing 


Derek Colville @ J. D. Koerner, 382 pp. $4.75 


Fields of Learning: A College Reader 


Hans J. Gottlieb & Edwin B. Knowles, 374 pp. $4.50 


Poetry: An Introduction to its Form and Art 


Norman Friedman @ Charles A. McLaughlin, 197 pp. $2.25, 
paperback 


Read and Write: Studies in Current Prose 


Henry Van Slooten & John C. Bushman, 192 pp. $2.75 


Science & Society: Midcentury Readings 


Thomas D. Clareson, 332 pp. $4.00 


Workbook for Understanding English 


Paul Roberts, 122 pp. $1.50 


Harper’s Modern Classics 


Herself Surprised—Cary, $1.40 

The Cloister and the Hearth—Reade, $1.80 
Sense and Sensibility—Austen, $1.40 

Great Expectations—Dickens, $1.60 

Silas Marner—Eliot, $1.40. 


Harper & Brothers RY. 16 RY. 
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New Spring Publications 


ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA: 
A Battle of Styles 


Edited by William A. Coles and Henry 
Hope Reed, Jr. This book is the first 
CRM text to deal concretely with the 

blems of standards of taste and the 
istory of changing tastes in America. 
Part i contains major statements on the 
aims and values of architecture and Part 
Il offers case materials concerning con- 
troversies that have centered on five 
leading examples of American architec- 
ture. Questions and theme topics are 


412 pp., illus., paperbound 


RHETORIC FOR EXPOSITION 


By Roger D. Chittick and Robert D. 
Stevick. The traditional principles of 
practical rhetoric are presented in this 
new critical text hwnd! the close analy- 
sis of outstanding pieces of writing. The 
text follows the traditional divisions of 
definition, classification, procedures of 
logical inference, explanation, and non- 
logical patterns for discourse. Recent 
discoveries in the logic of science are 
also taken into account, particularly in 
the treatment of explanation. 


206 pp. 


Bald, and Samuel H. Beer, provides 
valuable materials, in an attractive for- 
mat and at a reasonable price, for supple- 
mentary use in college courses in 


Announcing a New Paperback Series . . 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


MACHINES AND THE MAN: 
A Sourcebook on Automation 


Edited by Robert P. Weeks. Literary and 
nonliterary source materials are com- 
bined in this new CRM text to present 
the major controversies and problems in 
the field of automation. Norbert Weiner, 
E. M. Forster, Peter Drucker, B. F. 
Skinner, E. E. Cummings, Harvey 
Swados, Sloan Wilson, David Reisman, 
Elmer Rice, Walter Reuther, Robert 
Bendiner, and D. H. Lawrence are 
among the authors represented. 63 theme 


topics are includ 
338 pp., paperbound 


WORDS IN CONTEXT: 
A Vocabulary Builder 


By A. A. De Vitis and John R. Warner. 
Based on the premise that the way to 
improve vocabulary is to hear, see, 
use words until Bo become familiar, 
this new workbook presents words in the 
context of sixteen modern essays. The 
book provides varied tear-out exercises 
for each selection and contains numerous 
technical and scientific words with which 
the college student should be familiar. 
332 pp., paperbound 


HENRY JAMES: Seven Stories and 
Studies 

Edited by EDWARD STONE 

ENGLISH LYRIC POEMS, 1500-1900 
Edited by C. DAY LEWIS 

THE NOVEL AND THE READER 

By KATHERINE LEVER 

THE WORLD OF VICTORIAN 
HUMOR 

Edited by HAROLD OREL 
VICTORIANS ON LITERATURE 

& ART 

Edited by ROBERT L. PETERS 


"34 West 33rd Street 


New York |, New York. 
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This new series, under the edi- 
torship of William C. DeVane, R. C. as 
anities and the social sciences. 3 
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Durrell’s Way to Alexandria 
Cart Bove 


Durrell himself has warned us. When, 
as Darley, he tells his lovely blonde Clea 
that he has been meditating a book of 
literary criticism, she slaps him full 
across the mouth. And yet he has some 
reason to be charitable to the critics who 
want to understand his work better and 
feel it more deeply. After all, he himself 
has written such a book. Its title is The 
Key to Modern Poetry. Published in 
1952, it was based on a series of lectures 
he gave while in Argentina on a British 
Council grant. In spite of its pompous 
title (which he may not want us to take 
seriously), it is a stimulating book for 
many a reader of poetry. And for any- 
body with an interest in the Alexandria 
Quartet it is an important one, for Dur- 
rell has written me that almost all the 
ideas of the Quartet are to be found 
there in germ form. With a single signif- 
icant exception: that when he first set 
down those ideas he “hadn’t twigged 
that Einsteinian time was not Bergson- 
ian.” After the Key came out he was, in 
fact, to decide that Bergson’s theory of 
duration held little for him and that the 
Space-Time of Einstein was the central 
conception to use in the Quartet. The 
stress was to be on Relativity. Indeed 
the Quartet became for Durrell his “rela- 
tivity poem.” 

For a better appreciation of the Quar- 


Currently on leave from the Unwersity of 
Maryland, Carl Bode is visiting professor of 
English and history at the University of Wis- 
consin. His most recent books are a volume of 
poems, The Man Behind You, and The Anat- 
omy of American Popular Culture 1840-1861. 


tet—and especially its structure— the Key 
to Modern Poetry is indispensable. It is 
not the be-all and end-all, however. 
Much can be derived from his other 
writing. Actually, the Quartet is the 
splendid culmination of Durrell’s work 
over a quarter of a century. The brightly 
decorated travel books, the crude early 
novels, the elegant, allusive poetry: Dur- 
rell drew on all these to create the Quar- 
tet. He levied on everything, it would 
seem, that he had ever thought to write 
about. He levied on his life. He appears 
in two guises in the Quartet if not three 
or four. He is at least the scribbling 
schoolmaster Darley and the wry genius 
of letters Pursewarden. But he is prob- 
ably also Jacob Arnauti, who wrote a 
book about Justine, and John Keats, the 
crudest of journalists, who grows up 
through battle. In at least one sense he 
is the old Coptic woman Leila. Durrell 
also levied on the extraordinary stock of 
opinions and attitudes which he had pre- 
viously revealed in print. Their diversity 
is remarkable. Am those represented 
in the Quartet are a belief in the occult, 
a detestation of the English (they are 
sexless and eccentric), a love for low 
comedy, a preoccupation with symbols, 
and a tenderness toward mankind espe- 
cially when it is bedeviled. : 

Besides Durrell’s own writing there 
are other significant sources of - and 
directions to help us comprehend the 
Quartet. They range from classical 
mythology to a handful of playing cards, 
from Freud to Eliot. 

The central subject of the Quartet is 
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sex, an “investigation of modern love.” 
In kind the sex ranges from incest to 
nymphomania but it is always treated 
with sympathy. The i Durrell 
shows for all human coupling prevents 
the Quartet from being sensational and 
emphasizes his conviction that the ulti- 
mate value of sex is what it can teach us 
about ourselves. Our only world is the 
world of self-exploration; love gives us 
the means. 

The form of the Quartet is that of 
four books, of course, but once that has 
been said, there are some complications. 
According to Durrell himself, the first 
three books, Justine, Balthazar, and 
Mountolive, occupy the same general 
area of time while the fourth, Clea, is 
definitely a sequel. In reality, however, 
Clea for the most part moves spatially 
too rather than historically. Durrell also 
says that the third, Mountolive, is in- 
tended to be a straight naturalistic novel. 
I am not sure what he means by natural- 
istic; aside from some stretches of syn- 
optic narrative at the beginning and near 
the end, much of the technique is that 
of Justine and Balthazar. But the Grand 
Design of the Quartet is a noble one. 

Out of the many elements in the Quar- 
tet I want to concentrate—in connecting 
the work with its background—only on 
the chief ones. 

First, then, something about the main 
male characters. Two guises of Durrell 
are among them. One is Darley, who 
tells the story. Through the experiences 
he alternately enjoys and suffers, he 
grows out of his callowness; and at the 
end of the Quartet he is, like Proust, 
ready to write a major work. In his other 
guise, that of Pursewarden, Durrell is 
the theorist of literature. Witty, wise, 
and annoying, Pursewarden speaks for 
Durrell and in doing so says some splen- 
did a Nessim Hosnani, the complex 
Coptic banker, is the third of the im- 
portant male characters. We constantly 
see new depths in him during the course 
of the Quartet. Then we have a brilliant 
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group of minor male characters. In paint- 
ing them Durrell is at his best—better, 
frankly, than in presenting the three 
major ones. Old Scobie, the policeman- 
pederast, is a comic creation which Dick- 
ens might have given us if Queen 
Victoria had let him. Balthazar is an old 
Jewish mystic and like Scobie a sexual 
deviate. Narouz is Nessim’s harelipped 
brother who turns into a religious fanat- 
ic. Pombal is a French official whom 
someone in the Quartet dryly calls one 
of the great primates of sex. The snake- 
like Capodistria is male sexuality per- 
sonified; he once samples five women in 
an afternoon to see what the blend is 
like. 

To one side of these men and less in- 
volved than most of them is Mountolive. 
Though he gives his name to a book in 
the Quartet, he is surprisingly common- 
place. The role he plays is largely that of 
the traditional British diplomat, human 
enough under his Ambassador’s uniform 
but hardly individual. 

The three principal male characters 
are balanced by three remarkable wom- 
en. One is a pale Greek named Melissa 
Artemis. She is in turn Darley’s first 
love, Pursewarden’s companion during 
his final night, and the mother of Nes- 
sim’s child. Her sordid life as a cafe 
dancer and prostitute somehow fails to 
coarsen her: It is the bone-weariness of 
that life that makes her appealing to us. 
She whimpers with fatigue and the 
reader’s heart aches. Justine Hosnani is 
as aggressive and powerful as Melissa is 
weak. She is dark, a Queen of Spades. 
Her perfect Jewish features and flashing 
eyes make her sexual conquests easy. Yet 
sex for her is usually a contrivance—to 
help her find the normal self she lost as a 
child when someone raped her. For all 
her strong lines, her vivid ings, 
Justine seldom comes to life. She seldom 
engages us as Melissa does. Clea Montis, 
the golden-haired painter, is the third 
of the trio. She must fall in love with 
Justine before she can realize that she 
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is a woman made for men. Her love for 
Darley, after he is done with Melissa 
and [Hom is noteworthy in that it 
turns out to be simple, natural, and a 
little dull. Perhaps one reason for Clea’s 
lack of life is her absolute beauty; Pom- 
bal suggests that it would be easier for 
a man to make love to her if her face 
were covered. One other woman, older 
than these three, should be mentioned 
again. She is Leila, the mother of the 

osnani brothers. She was once Mount- 
olive’s lover and has since remained his 
cherished guide, turning him from a nar- 
row public-school boy into a man of 
cultivation. For most of the time—and 
space—she stays at the edge of the Quar- 
tet. Her beauty has been scarred by 
smallpox; the veil she wears stands plain- 
ly for her withdrawn life. 


These are the characters who weave, 
in time and space, the web of love. They 
vary enormously in the extent to which 
they come to life for the reader—and it 
may be presumed that Durrell realizes 
this. He believes, we know, that it is 
only through love that the real person- 
ality can be comprehended. And he be- 
lieves that it is the act of love itself 
which is the most revealing, but he con- 
sistently refrains from describing it. 
Though he tried in his early novel The 
Black Book, he was no D. H. Lawrence 
and The Black Book turned out to be 
a sexual goulash. I do not recall that he 
has tried since. The Quartet will never 
be banned in Bournemouth or Boston, 
yet it may be guessed that some char- 
acters in the Quartet have lost by not 
being shown at love. But there is more 
to it than that. More than one critic has 
been disturbed by a hollowness in some 
of the characters. Though a few of them 
have a Dickensian Wetieon and reality, 
most do not. I have come to believe, 
however, that we should not look purely 
for realism in them but for something 
else—most probably, in fact, for sym- 
bolism. It contributes a new dimension, 
another emphasis. 
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I am convinced that Durrell’s sources 
for symbolism are several. Among them 
is classical mythology. One of his most 
delightful characters has a se. sug- 
gestion of Tiresias. This is old Scobie, 
who comes from Greek myth by way 
perhaps of Eliot’s Wasteland. He has 
the gift of prophecy, though inclined to 
discount it, and forecasts Clea’s en- 
counter with death under the sea. Scobie 
owns the characteristics of both sexes. 
Though he is male and given to false 
boasts of salty gage he also 
acknowledges that he has “Tendencies” 
which lead him to gloat over the “mile 
upon mile of angelic blacks” waiting for 
him on the Delta and to dress like a 
Waterloo strumpet to tempt British 
sailors. Significantly, after his death he is 
deified. The Alexandrians enshrine him, 
pay him homage. He becomes El Scob, 
who sleeps with women to make them 
fertile, with men to make them potent. 
Suppliants stream to his most sacred relic, 
a bathtub. Bathing and water provide one 
or two more links, if tenuous ones, with 
Tiresias; I am thinking of the fact that 
a key episode in the Tiresias myth in- 
volves his sight of Athene bathing and 
that Scobie the sailor was long associated 
with the water. There is another, more 
somber figure in the Quartet who re- 
minds us of Tiresias too. This is Baltha- 
zar, who is old, wise, and perverted. He 
too has something of the seer in him. 
A female character, much different from 
these old men but also with associations 
with classical mythology, is Melissa. Her 
delicacy, her pallor, her Grecian rac 
are emphasized by the surname Durrell 
gives her: Artemis. Aside from mythol- 
ogy there are other sources from which 
Durrell draws. He hints in the Quartet 
that they include the four winds and the 
humors but so far I have been unable to 
work out their connection with any of 
the characters. 

I do not feel this is true for the most 
remarkable source of symbols, the Tarot 
deck of cards. Eliot used them in the 
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Wasteland but his use was slight com- 
pared to Durrell’s. For him they are the 
chief source of symbolic suggestions. If 
we study the Tarot pack we do so at a 
risk not only because the individual 
cards and interpretations vary but also 
because we are enjoined from reading 
them for a casual purpose! So I make 
my own interpretations tentatively; in 
eneral I have used the studies of Paul 
Poste Case as my guide. The Tarot 
pack is divided into four suits, like the 
deck on any bridge table. The Wands 
are our Clubs, the Cups our Hearts, the 
Swords our Spades, and the Coins our 
Diamonds. Each suit has an extra pic- 
ture card called the Page. For Durrell’s 
symbolism, however, the most important 
oo of the deck is a group of so-called 

ey cards which have no equivalents in 
our deck. On the face of each Key card 
is a picture with a special title. Each 
card corresponds to a letter in the He- 
brew siphebet and each has particular 
associations and characteristics. Needless 
to say, Durrell does not model a char- 
acter exactly on any one of the Key 
cards. He exchanges characteristics or 
modifies qualities. He uses the cards 
loosely but freely. 


Perhaps the most striking example of 
the use of the Tarot pack is in the case 
of Pursewarden. For him we have not 
only some vital characteristics drawn 
from a Tarot card but even his odd 
name. He is to be identified with the 
Tarot Fool, by no means a figure of 
fun but a person of airy, cosmic energy. 
His intelligence is brilliant, his aspira- 
tions noble. As he is prone fy on the 
card, he carries a wand over his shoulder 
and fastened to the wand is a wallet, or 
purse. The lock on the purse is an eye; 
within the purse is all human experience. 
Pursewarden acts as the custodian of 
what Durrell calls “the universal hu- 
man anecdote.” Indeed, he sees for Dur- 
rell. And the Fool and Pursewarden are 
both associated with Venus and also with 
cultural activities. There is even such a 
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small similarity as the fact that the Fool’s 
coloring and Pursewarden’s are both 
light. Capodistria is another character 
with remarkable resemblances to one of 
the Key cards, the card of the Devil. We 
associate Capodistria both with Capricorn 
and with the snake; he has the lust of a 
fr and the look of a serpent. The 

evil’s personal sign is Capricorn; in ad- 
dition, he personifies serpent-power. The 
key to Capodistria’s character is his hide- 
bound concentration on one half of hu- 
man experience, the fleshy sexual half. 
This same defect he shares with the 
Devil. The Devil is shown as sitting on 
half a cube; Capo i “erg as havin 
only half of his sight—a black a 
covers one eye. In his left hand the Devil 
holds a burning torch upside down, a 

rfect image of a phallus used waste- 
ully and not for creation. 

Durrell’s picture of Balthazar is an- 
other with strong Tarot resemblances. 
He is very probably based on the Key 
card of the Magician. The Magician and 
Balthazar are both occult philosophers, 
hermetic adepts; the Magician has the 
sow of healing, Balthazar is by pro- 
ession a The Magician holds 
a two-ended phallic wand; Balthazar acts 
as man and woman both. A further point 
is that the Magician has black hair, the 
black of ignorance, but on it he wears 
the white crown of knowledge. Baltha- 
zar’s hair is at first dark under the dark 
hat he habitually wears, then whitens 
when he has endured enough suffering to 
ive him wisdom. The face under the hat, 

must admit, is closer to the Devil’s than 
to the Magician’s; for the Devil and 
Balthazar both have goatish faces and a 
tuft of beard. The last of the male char- 
acters for whom I want to propose a 
Tarot prototype is Nessim’s barbarous 
brother Narouz. He is suggested at least 
in part by the Key card of the Hiero- 
phant. The Hierophant has the gift of 
revelation; it gradually becomes Narouz’s; 
Taurus is the Hierophant’s sign just as it 
is for the bull-like Narouz. Psycholog- 
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ically the Hierophant represents intui- 
tion; Narouz shows intuition, though 
only at times and then like a man 
possessed. But the Hierophant remains a 
good priest while Narouz becomes a 
reckless fanatic. In his hand the Hiero- 
phant holds a golden staff; Narouz is 
iven to holding a whip, which he wields 
increasingly. 

About the Tarot pack and Durrell’s 
women I am not as sure as I want to be. 
However, I think a good case can be 
made for a derivation for Clea and a 
weaker one for Melissa and Justine. I 
believe Clea is suggested by the Key 
card called the Star. Pictured on its face 
are stars and a nude woman pouring 
water into a pool. Water is one of the 
card’s prime qualities; with it go associa- 
tions of fish-hooks and fishing. The He- 
brew letter for the card means fish-hook 
in fact. Here may be the origin for Clea’s 
horrible if accidental ning by 


Balthazar. “Still waters of pain” is Dur- 


rell’s “character-squeeze” of Clea at the 
end of Justine. There are other associa- 
tions with water and the Star which are 
not painful. Water is Clea’s element; she 
loves to swim in it. Water also stands 
for meditation, a ag of the waters 
of thought, so to speak. We can remem- 
ber that she is more thoughtful, more 
meditative, than any other female char- 
acter except perhaps Leila. I think there 
is also something of a Tarot prototype 
for Melissa. It is the High Priestess, 
whose celestial body is an eternal satel- 
lite, the Moon. In spite of her impressive 
powers the Priestess symbolizes obe- 
dience, the quality of being “below.” 
Like her, Melissa bows meekly to neces- 
sity. But the Priestess is celibate, while 
Melissa both through necessity and 
choice is not. I have looked for sugges- 
tions of Justine in the Tarot Key card 
without much satisfaction. There are 
some resemblances to the Empress, who 
is also linked with love. Both women are 
regal, both are highly sexed. The Em- 
press is wise and foolish by turns as is 
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Justine; also, she and Justine are patently 
pre However, the Empress is 
ruitful as well while Justine has borne a 
single doomed child. But regardless of 
whether the associations are as slight as 
for Justine or as considerable as for 
Pursewarden, the Tarot pack has cer- 
tainly served to enrich the Quartet. 

As to the setting: it is much more than 
a setting; that is the most striking thin 
about it. It is the main character itself. 
In its richly described changes, in its 
brilliant mingling of the magnificent and 
the mean, in its assault on every sense, it 
is to me the most memorable element in 
the Quartet. Durrell has rightly called 
the Quartet a Big City Poem. He fixed 
on Athens first when he decided to por- 
tray a city but switched to Alexandria 
because it more clearly had enough color 
to support four volumes. He writes 
about Alexandria like a lover. The love 
is natural and organic, for Durrell has 
always been enamored of places. Alexan- 
dria has stimulated him most, up to now, 
but he has also written with pleasure 
about other localities. Though he prefers 
islands, he has recorded his delight in 
at least two other cities, Athens and 
Paris. Because he feels places strongly, 
he also has an exceptional animosity to- 
ward those that displease him. He can 
find little good to say of London, for 
example, and contemptuously calls Eng- 
land “Pudding Island.” 


This love of places which culminates 
in the Quartet has its roots both in the 
and the prose. The subject-mat- 

ter of many a lyric is a place. Among his 
Collected Poems there are such titles as 
“Alexandria,” “Levant,” “Mareotis,” “At 
Epidaurus,” “The Parthenon,” “To 
Argos,” “By the Lake,” “Sarajevo,” and 
“Funchal.” The archetypal poem for 
Durrell is, in fact, the combination of a 
place with an association. In the prose 
the popularity of place is, if anything, 
still greater. It is represented in a 
kind of travel writing which Durrell has 
gradually evolved until it deserves to be 
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called a personal achievement. It consists 
of a blend of physical ——— his- 
torical association, and autobiography. 
He has now done books on Corfu, 
Rhodes, Crete, and Cyprus. The one on 
Cyprus, written while its peace turned 
to savage civil war, is his finest. Called 
Bitter aol it gained him his first 
writer’s prize. 

Though Durrell’s love of place is seen 
at its openest and best in the travel 
books, we find it frequently in his other 
prose as well. The least bad of his earlier 
novels, Cefal#, is as good an example as 
any. The book takes its title from a 
town, and its setting is Crete. The de- 
scriptions of the mountains and the Cre- 
tan Labyrinth are both striking. Cefalii, 
published in 1947, is not much more than 
an apprentice piece but the signs of 
things to come can be seen in it. 

Plot—and structure—must rest on the 
conception of time which Durrell has 
adapted from Einstein. Its implications 
permeate the Quartet. First and most im- 
portant, the old idea of time as a flowing 
river is gone. The plot is no longer a 
stream of consequential events, with one 
resulting from the other and following 
it in chronological order. Instead the 
order of events is determined by which 
one first becomes significant to the char- 
acter from whose point of view Durrell 
is writing. This is the proper way, to him, 
for literature; the other is history. If the 
point of view shifts, so does the order of 
significance of the events. Events them- 
selves alter as they acquire new interpre- 
tations. The most notable instance is 
probably Pursewarden’s suicide. This 
tragic event constantly changes its shape 
as we see it from the point of view of 
different characters and as the characters 
themselves learn more about it. 

Though time stops its steady forward 
motion, it does not stand still. It moves 
backwards and forwards and sideways. 
It now moves around in space; and time 
becomes, as Durrell says in the Key to 
Modern Poetry, “a thick opaque me- 


dium welded to space.” The place where 
a characte stands in space becomes vital 
to his view of time and of events. If he 
moves in any direction, his world will 
vary. So will time and so will he. Purse- 
warden sums it up: “Two paces east or 
west and the whole picture is changed.” 

Two further implications of the Ein- 
steinian approach ought to be brought 
out. One is that the line between the 
subject and the object becomes blurred. 
We are no longer sure that anything is 
objectively real. We are the ones who 
comprehend it, but the very compre- 
hending changes us—and in consequence 
for us changes the object we have been 
comprehending. Absolutes are gone. In 
theit place, in Einsteinian relativity, the 
observer and the thing observed mingle 
with one another. The other implication 
is also noteworthy. As Durrell says, again 
in the Key, “Another aspect of the rela- 
tivity theory is the manner in which it 
sidetracks causality.” We can see that 
most modern fiction pays earnest atten- 
tion to in the form 
of motivation. The more that novelists 
know about formal psychology, the more 
they are apt to write about it; and to 
write with greater confidence. But not 
Durrell. He is convinced that the more 
we know of an event the less we can 
determine its cause or effect. At one 
point he ties up both implications by 
observing, “If two or more explanations 
of a single human action are as good as 
each other, then what does action mean 
but an illusion?” 


The shifting realm of Space-Time has 
much that is new to most fiction. Time 
changes from an orderly series of mom- 
ents, from Past, Present, and Future 
Tenses, to an enormous Present. Yet it 
is a present rich with the significance of 
the ‘past. The past—or the only _— of 
the past which has meaning—is the past 
with us now. It is our present image of a 
dead lover, the lingering of her perfume. 
If we do not see her in our minds, she 
does not exist. The enormous present, 
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says Durrell, is “the impact”—and note 
the word impact—“of all time crowded 
into one moment of time.” The Future is 
also involved in the Enormous Present, 
though Durrell shows himself much 
more reticent about using this implica- 
tion of his idea. However, there are two 
or three striking cases of prophecy, and 
Scobie, Balthazar, and Melissa—among 
the more important characters—all have 
the gift of seeing the future at one 
time or another. 

We have been separating plot from 
character for the == of convenience. 
Space-Time integrates them, however, 
and so we need to return to character 
briefly. As subject mingles with object, 
character mingles with event. Just as 
Justine, for example, often affects her 
experiences, her experiences affect her. 
Love affects us most of all, especially 
when all is lost for it. Here Durrell’s 
view of life, always positive and affirma- 
tive, reaches a kind of nobility. Loss, all 
loss, and suffering, all suffering, can 
teach us. Through them we can grow 
wise. We learn by enduring, says Baltha- 
zar, and he knows. He himself has tried 
to commit suicide out of his infatuation 
for a handsome Greek actor and then 
has painfully discovered his own foolish- 
ness. The silly journalist Keats, we re- 
member, turns into a mature man by 
enduring the ordeal of battle. Darley 
too, termed by Pursewarden “Brother 
Ass,” knows at the end of the Quartet 
that he has grown from an awkward 
schoolmaster into a writer with some- 
thing to say. Clea must have her hand 
cut off—death for a painter—and yet 
with the device of metal and wood 
which replaces it, she can paint as never 
before. Of course the world of Alexan- 
dria is not uniformly rosy. Sometimes 
experience can bear down so heavily 
that it kills. No one is more innocent 
in spirit than Melissa, but her life and 
death are a wearisome struggle. No one 
is wiser than Pursewarden, but he learns 
too much and then swallows cyanide. 
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But experience must be bitter if it is 
to be wholesome. Again and again in the 
Quartet some physical loss appears; it 
stands of course for the psychic price 
we must pay for tuition. Justine has a 
stroke, Nessim loses an eye and a finger, 
Clea loses her hand, Nessim’s mother 
Leila sees her beauty turn into smallpox 
scars, However, most of the characters 
endure and ultimately flourish. At the 
end of the Quartet Durrell has almost a 
Dickensian distribution of awards. Jus- 
tine and Nessim are handsome again and 
happy; Clea is full of zest in Paris; 
Mountolive has pulled himself together 
and is about to receive the plum of 
ambassadorial appointments, France. 
Darley himself begins to write his book. 

As Durrell drew from Einstein, he 
drew from Freud. But with fewer and 
less rewarding results. In an epigraph 
to the book Justine he quotes from a 
letter in which Freud said that he was 
getting used to the idea of every sexual 
act as a process in which four persons 
were involved. This conception ell 
tries to apply to the plot of the Quartet 
in two ways. In a few cases he draws on 
the Freudian idea that we all are part 
male, part female. In this sense the ose 
people are simply two people in their 
four parts. Logically enough in a world 
of flux, the proportions of masculine and 
feminine not only vary in all of us to 
begin with but change under the impact 
of events. Justine, for example, always 
has much of the masculine in her and 
Nessim much of the feminine; but there 
is a peak moment when this is strikingly 
exaggerated. Durrell writes then that 
Nessim “felt her on top of him, and in 
the plunge of her loins he felt the desire 
to add to him.” The second way in 
which Durrell tries to adapt Freud’s 
view we see much more wy, omen It 
is to have not a triangle of lovers but 
a quadrangle. One person loves another 
as the surrogate for the third. As Dar- 
+ says once about Melissa, Justine, 

essim, and himself: “The four of us 
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were unrecognized complementaries of 
one another, inextricably bound to- 
gether.” Often the characters themselves 
are conscious of this conception and use 
it. Nessim knowingly comes to love 
Melissa as an extension of Justine. 
Melissa urges Clea to love Darley for her 
after her death. 

Durrell also drew on Freud for a 
theory of dreams. Dreams play an extra- 
ordinary part in the Quartet. Durrell 
describes them with great a 
They illuminate his characters and illus- 
trate his use of Space-Time since dreams 
are a notable example of things more 


tial than temporal. They too blur the | 


line between subject and object, be- 
tween present and past—and future. 
Nessim in particular has dreams which 
are magnificent, cloudy phantasmagorias. 

A final device which Durrell uses to 
create the Space-Time structure of the 
Quartet is an intricate expansion of one 
employed in his travel writing. There he 
often inserted letters, diary entries, and 
other material to give the reader a sense 
of what he called the historical present. 
In the Quartet he inserts a great and 
complex variety of materials, again to 
keep his time together. There is a novel 
about Justine which her first husband 
wrote. There are Justine’s diaries. There 
are Darley’s own drafts with Balthazar’s 
elaborate annotations and emendations. 
There are long stories or reminiscences 

iven by one character about another. 

here are long stories by some of the 
characters themselves, particularly Sco- 
bie. The device is pushed to its extreme 
in the last book of the Quartet when 
Clea is induced to give a four-page imi- 
tation of Scobie telling a story. Actually, 
the Quartet is like a collage, a splendid, 
surrealist paste-up of written materials. 

Though I have now said 
any rate about plot, setting, and char- 
acter, there are still a dozen things I 
should like to discuss. But because no 
magazine has unlimited space, I can only 
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mention them here. One is the autobio- 
graphical elements in the Quartet. We 


all write about ourselves. Durrell is no . 


exception, though he is subtler now than 
when he pictured himself as Campion, 
the painter in Cefald. Another is the tall 
tale in the Quartet. Durrell has devel- 
oped a lovely low-comedy sense of the 
grotesque—think of Capodistria’s father 
and his rubber woman, for example, or 
Scobie’s story of the rebellious earth- 
closets. Another is the relation of the 
theories of the chologist George 
Groddeck to the is the 
existentialism in it. Still another is the 
varied role of occult. Durrell believes 
in it and it shows itself in more than the 
Tarot deck. Another is the relation of 
the writings of the Marquis de Sade 
to the Quartet, though here I must add 
that I think the relation is —— than 
Durrell’s epigraphs suggest. Another is 
an exploration of Durrell’s ethics—for I 
have seen nothing like their magnificent 
amorality in modern fiction. He seems to 
make no ethical judgments at all. Another 
is the effect that those two mandarins of 
modern literature, Eliot and He Mil- 
ler, have had on Durrell. And there is 
the style, about which I have said little. 
It is the very stuff of the Quartet; this 
is what, more than anything else, makes 
the Quartet a poem. And the pageantry: 
the procession and feast of Sitna Mariam, 
for instance. And the recurring motifs, 
ranging from phrases and single sen- 
tences to whole scenes such as the dis- 
membering of the camels. And the man- 
agement of the great scenes, for instance 
the final one between Pursewarden and 
Melissa, the visit of Nessim to Memlik 
Pasha, the death of Narouz. The possi- 
bilities seem endless and many of them 
look rewarding. Here is a novelist who 
has created a city and peopled it for 
us; here is a remarkable and complicated 
achievement which I believe we shall 
long enjoy. 
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The Logic of Confusion 
in 
Hemingway’s “A Clean, Well-Lighted Place” 


JoserH F. 


Recent criticism of 
much admired and frequently antholo- 
gized “A Clean, Well-Lighted Place” has 
attempted to demonstrate that this story 
contains a damaging flaw. Indeed, two 
critics, F. P. Kroeger (“The Dialogue 
in ‘A Clean, Well-Lighted Place,’” Col- 
lege English, Feb. 1959) and William E. 
Colburn (“Confusion in ‘A Clean, Well- 
Lighted Place,’” College English, Feb. 
1959), working independently of each 
other, appear to have arrived simultan- 
eously at the same conclusion—that, to 
uote Professor Colburn, “The dialogue 
oes not fit a logical pattern.” Inasmuch 
as the story consists almost entirely of 
dialogue (principally a brief conversa- 
tion between an older waiter and a 
younger waiter about an old man who 
recently attempted suicide and who is on 
this occasion the only customer in their 
care) this charge is a serious one—serious 
enough to warrant careful examination. 
The difficulty presented by the story 
derives from the fact that in only a few 
instances does Hemingway identify the 
speaker. Throughout most of the dia- 
logue the reader is faced with the task 
of inferring the speaker from the con- 
text. This initial difficulty is com- 
unded, however,—turns into what Mr. 
oeger calls “an insoluble problem”— 
when the reader, proceeding on the 
natural assumption that he can assign 
each alternate line to one of the two 
waiters, attempts to trace out a consist- 
ent pattern in the dialogue. For when 
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he works back and forth from lines 
which can be assigned with certainty, he 
finds himself involved in an apparently 
hopeless contradiction. The procedure 
and the contradiction which it makes 
manifest are succinctly outlined by Pro- 
fessor Colburn: 


One line . . . we can assign to the 
younger waiter, because of information 
which is brought out later. “ ‘He’s lonely. 

I’m not lonely. I have a wife waiting in 

bed for me.’” Using this line as a refer- 

ence point, we can trace backwards in 
the story the alternate lines and discover 
that it is the younger waiter who is ask- 
ing about the old man’s attempt at suicide 
and it is the older waiter who knows the 
details as to method and who prevented 
him. Counting forward in the story frorn 
our reference line, however, we find the 
older waiter saying, “‘I know. You said 
she cut him down.’” Obviously there 
is an inconsistency here. 
In short, as Mr. Kroeger asserts, it would 
appear that “Hemingway, or someone, 
has been careless enough about the 
story so that at one time one main 
Qa seems to have information about 
the old man’s suicide attempt which the 
other does not have, and at another 
time the situation is reversed.” 

This inconsistency would of itself 
be only a minor flaw were it not for 
the fact that it throws some doubt upon 
the first exchange, a part of the dialogue 
which has been seen by all previous 
commentators as an important key to 
the story because it helps establish the 
characterological and philosophic differ- 
ences between the two waiters: 
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“Last week he tried to commit suicide,” 
one waiter said. 

“Why?” 

“He was in despair.” 

“What about?” 

“Nothing.” 

“How do you know it was nothing?” 

“He has plenty of money.” 


Though, as Professor Colburn observes, 
Robert Penn Warren (“Introduction,” 
A Farewell to Arms, Scribner’s, 1949, p. 
xv), Mark Schorer (The Story, p. 427), 
Robert Heilman (Modern Short Stories, 
p- 391), and Bernard Oldsey (“Heming- 
way’s Old Men,” Modern Fiction 
Studies, Aug., 1955, p. 32) all carefully 
avoid — assigning the lines in 
this initial passage, their comments make 
inescapable the inference that it is the 
younger waiter who, because he is a 
materialist, because he does not under- 
stand what Mr. Warren so aptly calls 
“the despair beyond plenty of money,” 
must be given the word “‘Nothing’” 
here and that, therefore, it is he to 
whom one must attribute the knowledge 
of the old man and his suicide attempt. 
Inasmuch as Carlos Baker (Hemingway: 
The Writer as Artist, p. 124) and Otto 
Reinert (“Hemingway's Waiters Once 
More,” College English, May, 1959), the 
two Hemingway critics who are specific 
in assigning the lines in the above pas- 
sage, arrive at a similar reading, it is 
clear that these conclusions represent 
the prevailing interpretation of the 
initial dialogue. 

It so happens that Professor Colburn 
is inclined to = with the prevailing 
interpretation, Professor Kroeger is not. 
But the point upon which they concur 
—the burden of the argument presented 
in their papers—is that whatever the in- 
clination of one’s literary instincts in this 
matter, whatever the weight of critical 
opinion, the text does not literally sup- 
port any consistent interpretation. In- 
deed, it is Professor Colburn’s contention 
that this logical inconsistency in the 
dialogue calls into question the thematic 
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unity of the story. For if, as part of 
the contradictory evidence would sug- 
gest, it is the older waiter who knows 
about the old man and his suicide at- 
tempt, then he would be the one to 
utter the word “‘Nothing’” in the first 
exchange, and thus he too would pre- 
sumably believe that there is no reason 
for despair except the lack of money. 
But if this is the case, then both waiters 
are materialistic, the story no longer 
presents two clearly differentiated and 
contrasting characters, and we are faced, 
not only with an inconsistency in the 
dialogue, but an inconsistency in the 
whole fabric of meaning. 


The case for confusion in “A Clean, 
Well-Lighted Place” appears to be a 
solid one, and I cannot agree with Pro- 
fessor Reinert, who attempts to refute 
the charge by arguing that Hemingway 
simply ignored the convention whereby 
each new indented line implies a new 
speaker. Nevertheless, my purpose in 
this paper is to take issue with the 
thesis elaborated by Messrs. Kroeger 
and Colburn. Not that I deny the logical 
inconsistency of the dialogue. I am quite 
willing to accept this as fact. I dissent, 
however, from the use to which Pro- 
fessors Kroeger and Colburn appear to 

ut their discovery. Thus, my intention 
is to redeem the story; that is, to estab- 
lish, through an alternative reading, the 
validity of the dialogue just as we have 
it. What specifically I contend is that 
there was no error made in the dialogue, 
either by Scribner’s or Hemingway him- 
self; that we have here one of the most 
artfully contrived pieces in the Heming- 
way canon; and that, in short, the in- 
7 in the dialogue is deliberate, 
an integral part of the pattern of mean- 
ing actualized in the story. 

Despite the uncertainties and incon- 
sistencies of the dialogue, the critic is 
not totally adrift. We have reasonably 
good grounds for assuming that the 
younger waiter and the older waiter are 
substantially different types: ““We are 
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of two different kinds,’ the older waiter 
said”; and indeed, if one ignores tem- 
porarily those parts of the dialogue 
which are in dispute, he does find suf- 
ficient evidence among those lines which 
can be assigned with certainty to ar- 
rive at a clear differentiation, of the 
two waiters. But wherein do these dif- 
ferences lie? Since the story is about 
the word mada (a point on which all 
the critics agree), the reasonable in- 
ference is that the two waiters differ 
most importantly with respect to this 
word; that is, that all concomitant char- 
acterological and philosophic differences 
are reflected in their divergent interpre- 
tations of this word oe its English 
equivalent, nothing. 

It is apparent, as Carlos Baker has 
indicated (Hemingway, p. 124), that 
the older waiter uses the word mada 
in a special sense. For him the term 
represents, not a mere negativity, the 
absence of something, but a real con- 
stituent of the universe—the essence of 
life and of each life: “It was all a 
nothing and a man was nothing too.” 
The most dramatic representation of this 
nihilism is to be found in the older 
waiter’s ironic parody of the Lord’s 
Prayer: “Our nada who art in nada, 
nada be thy name.” He prays; but 
though, on one level, his prayer is a 
nostalgic glance at a pattern of belief, 
obviously Catholicism, which once gave 
meaning to the whole of life, on another 
level, it is a denial that any system is 
capable of | order upon the 
chaos. And in the place of the absent 


God and the missing Mary, he enthrones 
the Nothingness which he sees all around 


him: “Hail nothing full of nothing, 
nothing is with thee.” 

Yet it is evident that despite the older 
waiter’s reception of chaos, of the 
impossibility of adhering any longer to 
a value system which made belief pos- 
sible, he continues to betray a religious 
consciousness. The prayer which he 
utters, though involving an inversion of 
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religious values, is nevertheless a prayer. 
We recognize it as a spiritual act. And 
though, paradoxically, what he apotheo- 
sizes is nothingness, it is obvious that his 
philosophy continues thereby to include 
the idea of God. Indeed, though the 
older waiter is acutely conscious of the 
impossibility of belief, he cannot free 
himself from the tendency to think 
religiously. Thus, his dilemma is the 
most acute. A religious man who finds 
no system acceptable, he must bear 
at the same time his intense spiritual 
hunger and the realization of the impos- 
sibility of its fulfillment. For no recon- 
ciliation is possible. The crack in his 
universe is beyond repair; the gap be- 
tween chaos and order, nothingness and 
meaning, is infinite. And it is this infinite 
distance which is the measure of his 
despair. 

It is a tribute to the heroic quality 
of the older waiter’s aspiration that he 
does not settle for the philosophy of 
nothingness to which he is driven. A 
religious man and therefore, by implica- 
tion, one who seeks for patterns, he 
constructs out of the infinite mada some- 
thing which is not nada. This accom- 
plishment is symbolized in the dominant 
visual image in the story: the radical 
contrast between the minute spot of 
light represented by the cafe and the 
infinite surrounding darkness outside. 
The intensity of the older waiter’s com- 
mitment to the cafe—“ ‘I am one of those 
who like to stay late at the cafe... . 
With all those who need a light for the 
night.’”—is to be traced to the fact 
that for him it is the single patch of 
meaning in the void of nada. Its qualities 
of cleanliness, order, and light stand 
in direct contrast to the attributes which 
so overwhelmingly prevail in the uni- 
verse outside. But that the only order 
and meaning he can find is offered by a 
clean, well-lighted cafe is an indication 
of the extremity to which he is driven, 
as well as of the crisis of our age. Nor 
can we miss the irony and the pathos 
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inherent in so extremely limited a faith. 
This is brought home to us the moment 
we compare it with the conventional 
religious belief in an omniscient and 
omnipotent God. To the question every- 
where implied in the text: In what do 
you believe? the older waiter can reply 
only with the virtually absurd, “I be- 
lieve in a clean, well-lighted place.” 

The younger waiter has none of the 
heroic qualities of the older waiter and 
nothing of his spiritual aspiration. A 
thoroughgoing materialist, he offers us 
the image of man reduced, man stripped 
of every spiritual dimension. Only the 
physical satisfactions interest him. His 
vision extends only as far as his wife 
waiting at home in bed for him. And 
he knows nothing of that despair with 
which the older waiter is consumed. 
He is, as he admits, “ ‘all confidence,’ ” 
because he sees the universe, not as an 
objective lack, but as a plenitude. It is 
equal to his desire. Indeed, it is only 
money which is lacking, money with 
which to purchase those purely natural- 
istic satisfactions, which are all that he 
can conceive. Only money stands be- 
tween him and complete fulfillment. 

It will be seen that the value system 
embraced by the younger waiter entails 
an alternate concept of nada. To him 
nada can only signify a personal phys- 
ical privation. Nothing refers simply to 
the absence of those objects capable of 
providing material satisfactions. And by 
extension he applies the term to 
behavior which does not grant the 
sufficiency of things. Any behavior of 
this sort strikes him as motiveless, lack- 
ing in sufficient reason, and, therefore, 
grounded in nothing. But, thus, to him, 
the despair of a man who has plenty of 
money would appear absurd, and he 
would use the word “‘Nothing’” to 
signify that absurdity—that is, to mean 
“for no reason.” Hence the prevailing 
interpretation of the first exchange: 


Y.W. “Last week he tried to commit 
suicide,” one waiter said. 
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O.W. “Why?” 
Y.W. “He was in despair.” 
O.W. “What about? 

Y.W. “Nothing.” (For no reason) 
O.W. “How do you know it was noth- 


ing?” 

YW. “He has plenty of money.” ‘(With 
plenty of money, there is no reason for 
despair. ) 

This is an eminently reasonable in- 
ference. Yet, if we are to understand 
the story, it is vital that we see that it 
is not only the onl yi ge which 
is consistent with the facts. There are, 
as our analysis has attempted to make 
clear, at least two concepts of mada 
in the story, the mada which each waiter 
sees. And the truth is that as soon as 
we are able to make a precise differen- 
tiation between the two, we realize that 
it is equally reasonable to assign the 
word in question to the older waiter, 
except that he would use the word 
“ ‘Nothing’ ” to refer, not, as the young- 
er waiter does, to any senselessness or 
rey | in the old man’s behavior, 
but to that which is his own obsessional 
concern, the chaos, the lack of objective 
meaning in the universe. And thus we 
arrive at an alternate reading of the 
initial dialogue: 

O.W. “Last week he tried to commit 

suicide,” one waiter said. 

Y.W. “Why?” 

O.W. “He was in despair.” 

Y.W. “What about?” 

O.W. “Nothing.” (Chaos, meaningless- 


ness) 

Y.W. “How do you know it was noth- 
ing?” (Misunderstanding the older 
waiter’s use of “ ‘Nothing.’”) 

O.W. “He has plenty of money.” (Inas- 
much as he has plenty of money, his 
despair does not derive from any 
merely material want.) 


It might a that the foregoin 
charge of confusion in “A Clean, Well- 
Lighted Place.” On the contrary, how- 
ever, as I shall try to demonstrate, it 
helps to establish the rationale of the 
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story. The position taken here is that 
the several concepts of nothing inhere 
simultaneously in the word “nothing” as 
it is spoken in the first exchange and that 
therefore it is attributable to either 
waiter and to both waiters. Hence m 
operatin assumption is not that this 
initial dialogue is in any way defective, 
but that it is part of an a ee in 
multiple meaning and that emingway, 
in making use of the range of semantic 

ibilities inherent in the words nada 
and nothing, has, in the manner of 
Henry James, constructed a perfect 
ambiguity. This is the reason I can 
agree neither with the proponents of 
the prevailing interpretation (Baker, 
Reinert, Colburn, etc.) nor with Pro- 
fessor Kroeger when he says: 


Since the story is about the word nada, 
chaos, it does not seem reasonable that 
in the first dialogue the young waiter 
would say that the old man tried to 
commit suicide because he was in despair. 
The old waiter would naturally say that 
he tried to commit suicide about nothing 
because the old waiter understands that 
even with money, the old man can be 
in despair with his knowledge that all 
is nada. 


For the point is that it is not a matter 


of either/or; the dialogue should be 
read on both levels. All merely one- 
valued interpretations of its meaning 
are sitnplistic and therefore inadequate. 


These contentions are confirmed in the 
analysis of other elements in the story. 
It is generally assumed that, in the 
dialogue following the one just dis- 
cussed, it is the older waiter who ex- 
presses fear that the soldier and the girl 
will be caught (“‘He had better get 
off the street. The guard will get him. 
They went by five minutes ago.’”) and 
it is the younger waiter who says, 
“*What does it matter if he gets what 
he’s after.” Thus Professor Colburn 
says, “No doubt most readers will agree 
that the older waiter should be the one 
. .. to be concerned that the soldier with 
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the streetwalker will get into trouble. 
And most readers probably will agree 
that the younger waiter should be the 
one with the completely materialistic 
attitude toward life.” Certainly this ac- 
cords with what we already know about 
the two waiters. We have witnessed 
the importance which the younger 
waiter attaches to sex. Furthermore, 
knowing as we do the older waiter’s 
solicitude for the old man, it seems 
likely that this athetic quality man- 
the welfare of the soldier. 

But though this hypothesis is quite 
reasonable, it is equally logical to read 
the dialogue in the opposite fashion, at- 
tributing the ““What does it matter if 
he gets what he’s after’” speech to the 
older waiter. The older waiter is the 
one who, conscious of the infinite gap 
between chaos and order, is in the grip 
of despair. And from the perspective of 
despair, what can it matter that the 
soldier might be picked up by the d. 
In a virtually meaningless world, one 
takes one’s desperate chances, because, in 
fact, all chances are desperate, and one 
makes one’s little meaningful moments 
as one can. It is only from the per- 
spective of the younger waiter that such 

rudent considerations as are expressed 
in the above quotation can have any 
weight. Indeed, it is the materialist who 
is always finally the practical man, the 
one who is constantly absorbed in the 
calculus of probability, balancin on 
sible success against possible fai ure. 
Prudence, practicality, calculation: these 
are the pragmatic virtues, the virtues that 
bring material success; and these are 
precisely the qualities we attribute to the 
younger waiter. In short, — there are 
two equally good ways of reading the 
dialogue; again we have a dialogue con- 
structed on the pattern of ambiguity. 

At this point two observations are in 
order: that the story contains something 
less than fifteen hundred words and that, 
within this brief compass, it is possible to 
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cite, in addition to the inconsistency of 
the third dialogue and the ambivalence of 
the first and second dialogues, still other 
instances of “confusion.” Thus, to pro- 
duce one final example, when near the 
conclusion of the story the older waiter 
speculates upon the strange fear that 
has gripped him (“What did he fear? 
It was not fear or dread. It was a nothing 
that he knew too well”), the language 
is such that no simple logical reduction 
is possible. The passage is really a 
dialectic of contradictory implications: 
that what is feared is not feared; that 
what is not known, because known only 
negatively (in terms of what it is not), 
is known only too well; and that what 
is a nothing is a something, and a some- 
thing of such importance that it con- 
sumes his every thought and gives 
decisive shape to his existence. The 
answer is plain enough. The actualiza- 
tion of multiple meaning is so pervasive 
an element here that obviously no at- 
tempt to explain it as the result of a 
single lapse in artistic control or of an 
error in the process of publication can 
possibly be successful. Clearly it can 
only be accounted for as part of a 
deliberate plan, a function of the au- 
thor’s mode of execution. And, indeed, 
careful attention to the structure of the 
story demonstrates the truth of a general 
observation about Hemingway’s method 
made by Professor Gols Baker—that 
below his purely naturalistic surfaces, 
Hemingway undertakes a conscious ex- 
ploitation of the possibilities inherent in 
the symbolistic technique and makes 
major use of the specific devices of 
this style: ambiguity, irony, symbol, and 
paradox (Hemingway, pp. 289-292). 
But it might be said that ambiguity 
is one thing, inconsistency quite an- 
other. Why should Hemingway de- 
liberately create an inconsistency? We 
know that the story is an exploration of 
the word nada, that it develops by play- 
ing upon the several meanings inherent 
in this word and its English equivalent. 
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But if the word “‘Nothing’” when 
spoken in the first exchange is to be 
a complex term, conveying the full range 
of meanings and especially those con- 
tradictory ones we have already dis- 
cussed, then it becomes necessary that 
its speaker not be identified. But this 
in turn demands that the waiter who 
knows about the old man and his suicide 
attempt not be identified, or at least that 
the reader not be able to make any 
consistent identification; conclusive iden- 
tification would be inimical to the crea- 
tion of multiple meaning. Thus such 
inconsistency as we find? in the long 
dialogue is the necessary means toward 
a higher consistency. Indeed, it is only 
through this inconsistency that the 
ambiguity of the first exchange can be 
maintained. 

But if it is clear enough that the in- 
consistency in the long dialogue guar- 
antees the ambiguity of the initial 
exchange, wherein lies the ultimate 
necessity or justification for either 
ambiguity or inconsistency? This ques- 
tion might be answered in part by 
attempting to show that ambiguity 1s 
one of the fundamental norms of the 
symbolist, that is to say, the modern 
aesthetic. But this procedure would 
appear to be less expedient and less 
relevant than another. We can assign 
a more immediate reason for those 
plurisignificant structures which we find 
here. Though, as even a casual reading 
of the story demonstrates, Hemingway 
employs the words mada and nothing 
as if he were weaving a musical motif, 
and though he is interested in all the 
variations on his theme; nevertheless, it 
is the meaning which the older waiter 
attaches to these words which is the 
more important. Clearly it is his problem 
which is central, and the story is 
fundamentally about the kind of world 
which he sees. But though it has more 
than once been observed that the older 
waiter’s world is ruled by chaos and 
that, therefore, its major constituents 
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are inconsistency, con- 
fusion, and ambiguity, it has not been 
observed that the constituents of his 
world are precisely the constituents of 
the dialogue—that, in short, there is a 
structural similarity between this world 
and the dialogue. 

Indeed, it is the principal thesis of this 
paper that the dialogue in the story 
operates on two levels: it operates in 
the conventional manner, discursively 
conveying the essential features of the 
older waiter’s vision; and it operates 
through its construction the kind of 
world he experiences. Not only does 
the dialogue tell of the mada of existence, 
but it re-creates it by raising for the 
reader the very problems which confront 
the older waiter and the old man as 
they apprehend their world. The expe- 
rience of the reader duplicates their 
experience, for the reader, too, is called 
upon to bear uncertainty, inconsistency, 
confusion, and ambiguity, as he attempts 
to fashion some pattern of meaning out 
of the chaos of the dialogue. Thus, the 
confusion in “A Clean, Well-Lighted 
Place” is neither a mistake nor an acci- 
dent. It is deliberate. Hemingway has 
brilliantly actualized in the dialogue the 
very conditions which obtain in the 
world as it is perceived by modern man 
—a world where meaning is no longer 
guaranteed by omniscience. 

It might be noted in passing that just 
as the structure of the dialogue symboli- 
cally represents the theme of chaos, so 
the structure of Hemingway’s language 
symbolically sg the older waiter’s 
limited faith. Thus, the denial of rhetoric 
implies the impossibility of the elaborate 
system-making of traditional metaphys- 
ics. And the restricted diction, the 
uncomplicated grammatical patterns ac- 
tualize on the purely linguistic level the 
values of cleanliness, order, and light 
to which the older waiter clings amid 
the massive chaos. 

But we need to carry our analysis one 
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step further if we are to understand 
fully the necessity behind Hemingway’s 
method of construction here. We have 
already observed that the story is about 
the word nada, that it emerges out of 
the contrast of two wholly different 
concepts of nothing. What we need to 
recognize, however, is that this pre- 
occupation with the mada of existence 
establishes a crucial connection between 
the story and the most important philo- 
sophic movement of our time—existen- 
tialism. Indeed, it can be said that this 
story is about the word mada in the same 
way that the phenomenological ontol- 
ogies of Heidegger and Sartre are about 
the concept of nothingness. It is no 
accident, for example, that Sartre’s major 
work bears the title Being and Nothing- 
ness. But it is only with the realization 
that “A Clean, Well-Lighted Place” is 
itself an existentialist document that we 
are likely to understand the way in 
which it actualizes still another conce 
of nothing, one which has been the 

cial concern of existentialist literature. 
And, in turn, it is only when we possess 
this knowledge that we can understand 
the total relationship between theme 
and structure in the story. 

The humanistic wing of the existen- 
tialist movement has really been conduct- 
ing an examination of the consequences 
of living in a world where, as Nietzsche 
put it, “God is dead” (See Walter Kauf- 
mann, “The Death of God and the 
Revaluation,” Nietzsche, pp. 80-100). 
This is the subject to which Sartre 
addresses himself (See Hazel E. Barnes, 
“Translator’s Introduction,” Being and 
Nothingness, p. xxix), and this, as we 
have seen, is the condition in which the 
older waiter and the old man find 
themselves. But if Nietzsche’s assertion 
truly defines the modern predicament, 
then it follows that man alone now has 
the responsibility for actualizing being 
and creating values. As the existentialists 
have realized, however, this total free- 
dom which thus devolves upon man is 
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ambivalent. It is felt as a burden, a 
dreadful freedom. Man, in the words 
of Sartre, is “condemned to be free” 
(Being and Nothingness, p. 439). For 
inasmuch as man’s existence is no longer 
rounded in the noncontingent, that is, 
in God, man is stripped entirely of his 
dependence upon the objective, and 
neither an objective guarantee of mean- 
ing nor an objective justification for 
behavior is possible. Man is thus faced 
with the pret for assuming the 
contingency of all of his projects and 
even of his own existence. But to per- 
ceive every being essentially as pure 
ony is to assert, not only that 
every being is suspended in nothingness 
—in the chaos which the older waiter 
discerns—but that nothingness is itself 
contained in every being. In short, the 
metaphysics which the older waiter 
embraces, his metaphysics of chaos, en- 
tails an ontology, that is, says something 
about the very nature of being. And what 
is said has been succinctly summed up by 
Sartre himself: “Nothingness lies coiled 
in the heart of being—like a worm.” 
(Being and Nothingness, p. 21). 

Here we have a clue to that mysterious 
fear or dread which the older waiter 
feels is not fear or dread in the usual 
sense: “What did he fear? It was not 
fear or dread. It was a nothing that he 
knew too well.” This dread comes not 
from the fear of any particular object, 
but is rather the consequence of the 
older waiter’s perception, however dim, 
of pure contingency, of that nothingness 
which in part defines human nature. It is 
thus an existential anguish which the 
older waiter feels, a psychological con- 
comitant of the existential ontology. To 

uote Hazel Barnes, the translator of 
Being and Nothingness, this anguish is 
“The reflective apprehension of the Self 
as freedom, the realization that nothing- 
ness slips in between my Self and my 


Past and Future so that nothing guar- 
antees the validity of the values I choose. 
Fear is of something in the world, 
anguish is anguish ~ & myself (as in 
Kierkegaard)” (Being and Nothingness, 
p- 628). Thus, in addition to the two 
major meanings already assigned to the 
word nada in the story, there is a third: 
nothingness is synonymous with man’s 
radical subjectivity, with his total free- 
dom. Indeed, man mav be defined as that 
being who is forced to renounce the 
idea of finding a guarantee for his exist- 
ence outside of himself. (See Simone 
de Beauvoir, The Ethics of Ambiguity, 
trans. by Bernard Frechtman, p. 14). 

It is this third meaning of nothingness 
which avenge | escapes the older waiter. 
He is, after all, no philosopher. And he 
does not fully understand what he feels. 
In the end he wonders whether it isn’t 
only insomnia from which he suffers. 
Nevertheless, despite the limitations in 
the older waiter’s understanding of his 
predicament, Hemingway manages with 
consummate skill to incorporate this 
third meaning of nothing into the texture 
of the story. As its creator, the God 
behind its world, he refuses to tee 
the meanings which it actualizes. The 
dialogue is so constructed that the read- 
er, in his attempt to impose order upon 
the chaos of inconsisten and am- 
biguity, is stripped of his dependence 
In so as the 
dialogue fails to conform to the norms 
of logic, the reader himself is, like the 
older waiter, plunged into the existential- 
ist predicament and made to confront 
the absurd. In his attempt to make sense 
out of the story, the reader too is forced 
to assume contingency, is forced to deal 
with values and meanings which cannot 
be given objective justification, and is 
even brought finally to a recognition of 
his own radical subjectivity. 
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The Little Magazines in the Fifties 


WARREN FRENCH 


Those who do not explore for them- 
selves are likely to take Malcolm Cow- 
seriously when he complains in The 
Literary Situation, a nostalgic survey 
of the American literary scene since 
the Second World War, that there are 
no more “little magazines” like those 
of the twenties, since these were “usually 
edited by very young men, and their 
tone was informal, even irresponsible,” 
whereas “the literary quarterlies of the 
1950’s are mature, solid, academic.” 


It simply is not true that there were 
no lively, informal, even irresponsible 
journals during the fifties. Rather as 

enneth Rexroth observed during the 
decade in New World Writing, “Ac- 
tually there have never been as man 
little magazines.” A glimpse at the experi- 
ments Cowley overlooked may challenge 
an often defeatist picture of our culture 
disseminated by the surviving rebels of 
two or three decades ago who are dis- 
pleased to find the world they made 
challenged instead of accepted as the 
model of a new orthodoxy. 

The very term “little magazine” re- 
mains controversial. The definition em- 
loyed in Frederick J. Hoffman and 
Charles Allen’s history of the genre has, 
however, the merit of being both ae 
known and generally acceptable: “ 
little magazine is a magazine designed 
to print artistic work which for reasons 
of commercial expediency is not accept- 
able to the money-minded periodicals 
or presses.” The word artistic rules out 
a multitude of religiously, economically, 
and politically motivated journals that 


An assistant professor in the University Col- 
lege at the University of Florida, Dr. French 
edits the bibliography in Twentieth Cen 
Literature and bas written a forthcoming criti- 
cal study of Jobn Steinbeck. 


though high-minded are tastelessly and 
cone executed. It does not rule out 
the official organs of cultural leagues, 
undergraduate anthologies, or even the 
academic quarterlies Cowley complains 
about, but as Hoffman and Allen point 
out, these magazines have institutional 
responsibilities that do not allow them 
“the freedom to experiment.” Cowley is 
correct when he argues that once a 
magazine acquires a policy that guides 
the editors more than they the policy, 
it ceases to be experimental and becomes 
institutionalized. 

Just what distinguishes a little mag- 
azine from an academic quarterly is 
illustrated by some events in Chicago. 
The Spring 1958 issue of the University- 
subsidized Chicago Review carried se- 


lections from a group of San Francisco 
“Beat Generation” writers. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago found some of the West 
Coast experimentalists, especially Wil- 


liam S. Burroughs, an ex-dope-addict 
turned Cassandra, too outspoken to be 
officially sponsored, and the magazine 
was withdrawn from circulation. There 
have been various explanations of what 
happened next. The University main- 
tains that no one was obliged to resign; 
nevertheless many of the staff of the 
Review did secede to establish the 
independently financed Big Table, which 
printed in its first issue the contents of 
the suppressed Review. I 
ma es are operating; Big Table is a 
i sense in which 
I use the term, whereas the Chicago 
Review is one of those that Hoffman 
and Allen describe as “an important 
but supplementary part of little magazine 
history. 

Such also was the Beloit Poetry Jour- 
nal until its Winter 1957-58 collection 
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of poems by the British “Movement” 
and the American “Underground” was 
frowned upon by college officials. The 
ensuing altercation resulted in Beloit 
College withdrawing its support from 
this influential journal, which has since 
operated independently without chang- 
ing its title. 

In some ways the  intransigently 
independent magazines are in a better 
position now than ever before. For 
one thing, they no longer blush unseen. 
Until the appearance of Hoffman and 
Allen’s history in 1947, those seeking 
information about little magazines en- 
tered a trackless thicket. Today the 
indices to the contents of many of them 
published since 1948 by Alan Swallow 
of Denver, Trace—the little magazine 
about little magazines and private presses 
—and its recent offspring, the annual 
International Guide to Literary and 
Art Periodicals, attempt to provide a 
continuing record of the birth, flourish- 
ing, and death of limited circulation 
magazines. Libraries, especially the 
University of Wisconsin’s building on 
Dr. Marvin Sukov’s collectibn, are also 
attempting to acquire comprehensive 
holdings of these often fugitive journals 
as they appear. (Dr. Sukov’s collection 
and its importance are described by its 
curator, Felix Pollak, in “Library of 
Little Mags,” Library Journal, Septem- 
ber 15, 1960.) Study of post-war mag- 
azines will also be facilitated by a new 
book by Mr. Pollak and Frederick 
Hoffman discussing the achievements of 
the years since the appearance of Hoff- 
man and Allen’s pioneer history. 

It should not be lamented, however, 
that Trace and the universities may 
impose conformity upon motley ranks; 
editors of little magazines remain too 
wayward to be regimented even by 
well-wishers. Guides to their progeny 
should be consulted for “clues” rather 
than “facts,” since as James Holloway 
observes distraughtlv in a discussion of 
British little magazines in the Hudson 
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Review (Spring, 1959), “the hardest 
fact to ascertain about a little magazine 
is whether it exists or not.” Many 
ambitious new ventures disappear quick- 
ly. Ignoring academic and 
scholarly journals, one finds that over 
— percent of the magazines listed 
in the /nternational Guide for 1960 had 
been founded within the two preceding 
years, and another twenty-five — 
were less than four years old. A happier 
discovery, though, is that the number 
of experimental journals being produced 
at any given moment since World War 
II has remained almost fixed at about one 
hundred and ten. 

Where art is concerned, however, 


— is relatively inconsequential. As, 


offman and Allen point out, the little 
magazines of the past would be no more 
than curiosities if they had not been 
qualitatively significant. The potential 
importance of today’s little magazines 
lies between their covers, and un- 
fortunately critics of them often have 
grounds for scoffing. Much that is styled 
avant garde in this country is not that 
at all, but disguised left-overs from 
yesterday’s eclaieaney banquet. If, as 
Edmund Wilson maintains, the sanctified 
form of T. S. Eliot hovers over the 
academic quarterlies, the restless spirits 
of the dead, especially the nervous ghost 
of Hart Crane, stalk private pressrooms. 
If too many misguided imitators of 
Joyce have filled the pages of the re- 
views with too many pseudo-epiphanies, 
painstakingly wrought descriptions of 
moments that produced no spiritual 
illuminations, too many uninspired 
emulators of Edith Sitwell and Dylan 
Thomas have cluttered too many ages 
of little magazines with vivid, bead-like 
metaphors that fail to hang together 
for want of a controlling thread. 

The cover of the second issue of the 
recent Statements that greets us with 
assorted thoughts, including the informa- 
tion that “the WORLD—JUST HAP- 
PENED occurred bearing all the rest,” 
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THE LITTLE MAGAZINES IN THE FIFTIES 


does not excite one about the insights 
of its editors. Drained of principle, the 
search for novel expression produces, 
for example, this poem: 


After jump, drop and somersault 

with cords unraveling in skein, 

chute rising in a puff more taut 

than sail until it domes a cone 

of cords hooked to a harnessed dot 

twirling and like a toy 

wind-swung and puppeted in space, 
he pendulums sideways down the sky.* 

Such devitalized art is not new. Its 
deficiency is the very one that Encolpius 
complains about to the rhetorician Ag- 
amemnon in Petronius’s Satyricon, “ “By 
reducing rig oo to sound, you con- 
cocted this bloated puffpaste of petty 
drivel whose only real se is the 
pleasure of punning and the thrill of 
ambiguity.’”? When poetry becomes a 
collection of artfully contrived but 
pointless images, it becomes less clever 
than tedious. The search for novelty 
for its own sake perhaps reaches its 
nadir in Arlene Zchowsli and Stanley 
Berne’s The End of Story in the Novel 
(also in New World Writing, Number 
11), a kind of aesthetic do-it-yourself 
kit, posited on the notion that words 
“must be rearranged so that the imagina- 
tion is allowed to go up and down, 
down and around, inside out and outside 
in,” etc., which drove Cecil Hemley to 
proclaim gloomily in the same magazine 
that carried examples of this “neo-nar- 
rative” that “it is time to say farewell 
to the ‘new and experimental.’ ” 

Just as Hemley was pronouncing these 
not entirely undeserved obsequies over 
a movement that seemed permanently 
stalled on an unfinished “Bridge,” a trial 
was getting under way in San Francisco 
that was to do more to focus the spot- 
light on the harbingers of a possibly 
genuine avant garde than any other event 


‘Samuel J. Hazo, “Parachutist,” New World 
Writing, Number Eleven (May, 1957), p. 127. 

*Translated by William Arrowsmith, Mentor 
Books Edition, pp. 21-22. 
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of the decade. But before considering 
the eruption of the Beat Generation on 
San Francisco’s North Beach, let us 
salute some earlier little magazines that 
although short-lived had significant 
effects. 

Trail blazer of the -war period 
was Ruth and John Stephan’s elaborate, 
colorful Tiger's Eye, which offered for 
the now unbelievable price of $3.50 for 
four copies, nearly a hundred vari- 
colored pages per issue of artistically 
disposed verse, prose, drawings, and 
color illustrations. The magazine did 
not survive the forties, but its nine 
vivid, imaginative issues rekindled inter- 
est in the little magazine and won adher- 
ents for its cause among those of the 
new generation who did not choose to 
succumb to the increasing lure of the 
ubiquitous mass media and sit out the 
decade with the mindless mass trans- 
fixed before the television. 

Although the extravagant format of 
the Tiger's Eye would have militated 
against its success under any circum- 
stances, the magazine is still honored for 
launching the trend, characteristic of the 
fifties, toward making little magazines 
eye-catchin . Since little magazines dis- 
tinguished for fine — and superior 
art work like Talisman and Mandala 


require one — their proprietors rarely 
have in abundance—money—they are 
likely to be short-lived; but their at- 
tempts to improve appearances have 
affected commercial magazines. Life’s 


covers and pages and the 
eporter’s bold cover designs and lay- 
out illustrate influences of the experi- 
mental magazines. One commercial 
ublisher even attempted to 
th the format and tone of the Tiger’s 
Eye; but Fleur Cowles’ Flair, with its 
peek-a-boo covers, road-map pages, and 
magazines within magazines, served only 
to provide proof that the subway and 
beauty-salon trade was not yet ready for 
efforts to make little magazines big with- 
out losing their distinctive qualities. 
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The venturesome spirit but not the 
ornamental gimmicks of Flair was 
adopted early in the 1950’s by some of 
the leading publishers of pocket books 
for their attempts to convert the little 
magazine into a pillar of the paperbound 
series. The most significant and — 
enduring of these experiments, New 
American Library’s New World Writ- 
ing was estbad ie 1952, and was fol- 
lowed by Pocket Books’ Discovery and 
Avon’s Stories in the Modern Manner. 
While nothing can match a run of New 
World Writing as a guide to experi- 
mental literature in the middle fifties, 
all of the newsstand avant garde journals 
are unhappily gone with the decade that 
brought them. The passing of New 
World Writing after seven fat years 
would not have been especially lamen- 
table if the assertion in its eal issue 
that its mission had been accomplished 
were true. Unfortunately, it isn’t, since 
comparable avenues of expression have 
not been opened to all experimental 
writers. The title New World Writing 
has itself recently been revived, but the 
price, format, and editorial caution of 
this phoerix make it unsuitable for 
classification as a “little magazine.” The 
great American public is apparently not 
yet ready for unconventional magazines 
that are attractively presented and really 
reasonably priced. 

Although imaginative magazines like 
Albert and Helen Fowler’s Approach 
(Rosemont, Pennsylvania) and Will and 
Evelyn Tullos’s Epos (Crescent City, 
Florida) have disproved by more than 
a decade of unabated experimentation 
the old saw that experimental magazines 
do not long remain that way, these 
testaments to the faith of the families 
that produce them are handicapped by 
limited funds and the sponsors’ disdain 
for publicity stunts, so that they remain 
unknown to the general war Be and 
even many enthusiasts of experimental 
writing. The problems of eakien read- 
ers generally aware of the avant garde 
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appeared in the fifties more than ever 
insuperable. 

The breakthrough came, as it so often 
has in the history of modern literature, 
with an obscenity trial. Around June 1, 
1957, Captain William Hanrahan, of the 
Juvenile Department of the San Fran- 
cisco police, arrested Lawrence Ferlin- 
ghetti for publishing and selling Allen 
Ginsberg’s Howl, a ong Whitmanesque 
— a conformist society. 

either Ginsberg’s verse form nor 

rotest were new, but what his 
Pod. despite its appalling naivete, that 
most avant garde of the fifties 
lacked was a discernible emotional basis. 
Its emotionalism is probably responsible 
for its attracting attention by getting 
itself banned and then unbanned on the 
grounds that material of the slightest 
social importance is not obscene. 

Whatever the sensational press they 
have attracted has made one think of 
the Beat Generation, of which Gins 
has become a symbol, its effect on 
reinvigorating the little magazine move- 
ment should not be ignored. The Beats 
have not only produced magazines like 
Beatitude and Underhound in San 
Francisco, Yugen in New York and Big 
Table in Chicago; but they have also 
stimulated the production of ambitious 
non-beat journals like Contact and the 
San Francisco Review, and they have 
attracted magazines like Odyssey and 
Galley Sail Review already launched on 
independent courses into their orbit. 
Perhaps more important than any of 
these, however, is the elaborate Ever- 
green Review, which appears, by espous- 
ing the Beats, to have come closer than 
any other magazine to realizing the long- 
time dream of achieving commercial 
success while remaining distinctly evant 
garde. 

A product of the venturesome Grove 
Press, which has also sponsored the 
American ap ce of such avant 
garde favorites as Samuel Beckett, Eu- 
gene lonesco, and the unabridged Lady 
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Chatterley’s Lover, the first issue of the 
Evergreen Review promised another 
anthology of experimental writing of 
the type of the very short-lived Anchor 
Review. In the second issue, however, 
the editors concentrated on San Fran- 
cisco writers, reprinting, among other 
Beat Generation works, Ginsberg’s 
Howl at the height of the controversy 
over it. Since then the magazine has 
featured the major Beats—Jack Kerouac, 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Gregory Corso— 
and has capitalized upon enthusiasm for 
them to introduce other new writers like 
Alain Robbe-Grillet and Arrabal. The 
has paid off; Evergreen Review 

as reversed the usual policy of retrench- 
‘ment from a grandiose start by shifting 
from a quarterly to a bimonthly and 
adding rather than dropping color plates. 
(Its announced circulation is nearly 
25,000.) 

It is unlikely, however, that a maga- 
zine can long flourish without partially 
disaffiliating itself from the Beats, since 
it will otherwise suffer from the limita- 
tions of their writings. The real objec- 
tion to the Beats is not the one John 
Ciardi makes in his assessment in the 
Saturday Review (“Epitaph for the Dead 
Beats,” Februa 6, 1960)—that they 
have made “the ignorant assumption that 
they have stumbled on ultimate answers,” 
for every revolutionary movement de- 
rives its crusading zeal from its naive 
illusion that it possesses the truth. The 
real objection to a movement that is 
built around a poem beginning “I have 
seen the best minds of my generation 
destroyed by madness” and that fills its 
little magazines with Christian myth in 
modern dress (a poem in Beatitude 
called “Inquisition at the Circus” ends 
“They crucified the bearded lady”) is 
its participants’ woeful ignorance of the 
fact that people have been writing for a 
long time. 

What R. W. B. Lewis says in The 
American Adam is especially true of the 
Beats: “America, since the age of Emer- 
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son, has been persistently a one-genera- 
tion culture. . . . We consume our 
powers hoisting ourselves back to the 
plane of understanding reached a cen- 
= ago and at intervals since.” The 
unfortunate consequence, Lewis also 
points out, has been “the sheer dullness 
of unconscious repetition.” Despite their 
surface excitement, the war whoops of 
the Beats soon become monotonous. A 
clue to the reason why may be found in 
one of the first serious articles about Jack 
Kerouac (Evergreen Review No. ll, 
January-February, 1960), in which 
Warren Tallman points out that what is 
true of jazz is likely to be true of a 
literature modeled upon it—because of 
its essential improvisation it cannot 
record the real heights and depths of 
human experience. A superficially stimu- 
lating tree 701 it is too limited to remain 
absorbing without losing its spontaneity. 
A related trouble with the Beat writers 
is that because of their ignorance of the 
past, when they cease expressing their 
feelings, they have nothing else to ex- 
press. 

The breadth and depth that the Beats - 
lack is beginning to be found, however, 
in some little magazines that while not 
part of the Beat movement, probably 
owe their existence to its stimulation. 
Coastlines, a lively Los Angeles journal, 
is sometimes supposed a Beat organ be- 
cause of its interest in restoring poetry 
to the ranks of the performed arts, but 
it displays a breadth of interest and 
sense of humor the Beats lack. Even 
more promising has been The Fifties, 
the young editors of which have shown 
a confidence wanting in the Beats to 
attack prominent older critics and writ- 
ers with devastating sophistication. Un- 
fortunately, since becoming The Sixties, 
the magazine has appeared irregularly, 
but it has been reinforced by an heir 
to the sardonic Furioso, Reed Whitte- 
more’s Carleton Miscellany, which also 
threatens to shake rather than merely 
shock old orthodoxies. 
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If there is to be a significant new avant 
garde, it will emerge from magazines 
like these that do not simply blur the 
air with ashes of old controversies, but 
turn the hose on the smoldering remains 
of former fires and replace rather than 
merely refurbish movements turned 
blowzy. Promising starts were made in 
this direction in the fifties; it remains to 
be seen whether they will be successful 
enough to allow experimental journals to 
occupy the place they should in our 
culture. 


Whether they flourish matters to all 
of us. It would not be impossible for 
a day to come when the voices from the 
master-tapes and boiler-plates could 
drown out every other, but such a day 
will not come while the little magazines 
speak with perhaps irresponsible but 
unmistakably individual voices. Some 
English teachers shun experimental writ- 
ing, but it is quite possible that if there 
were no interest in such writing, there 
would be little interest in any really 
creative writing. 


THE ROOM 
C. E. Netson 


Coats draped on chair-backs, 
pencils dragging captive hands, 
and I drone on of certain men 
who were singers of songs. 
And interest is a painted mask: 
scholars of beredom, students 


of sleep, 


they sit, I speak. 


The walls are pale, the chairs 
blurred oak, and nothing stirs. 
Outside (the window says) 

is fall and damp and vivid limbs. 
And where are the singers of songs? 
For me, a cigarette is an event, 

the clock slow pain. I speak. 


Item: one slim 
in green (she ch 
who is not a singer of songs); 
all sitting here confuse 

the man who speaks with what 
he says, and have dismissed 
the singers of songs. (I speak.) 


irl sheathed 
inks of a man 


Mr. Nelson is a teaching assistant in the Department of English at the University of 


W ashington. 
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A Critic’s Obscurity: R. P. Blackmur 


Maurice KRAMER 


Like most critics who admire modern 
try, R. P. Blackmur has had to 

develop a defense against the charge of 
obscurity. Unlike most of these same 
critics, however, Blackmur’s defense 
has been, in effect, to refuse to admit 
the charge or, if he does admit it, to 
revel in it, to compound the offense. 

For all its famed intellectuality, mod- 
ern poe is obscure not because of 
the complexity of its ideas but because 
of the apparent chaos of its images; 
whatever unity a poem may have is not 
usually displayed on its surface. The 
customary defense of this apparent 
chaos has been that a surface unity 
would kill the poem, ossify it; that the 
images should be permitted to interact 
“organically” until a relationship is estab- 
lished that develops into a pattern, a 
living unity. A host of critics—led by 
Eliot, Tate and Ransom—have felt that 
this emergent pattern is the ultimately 
important aspect of a poem. 

Most of the same critics have argued 
further that a poet is unable to achieve 
such a pattern unless his view of life 
has been conditioned by acceptance of 
a prior pattern, whether it be a social 
order or a religious dogma. Acceptance 
of such prior patterns has been notor- 
iously difficult for modern man, and 
the apparent chaos of modern poetry 
has mirrored the difficulty. ‘Neverthe- 
less, these critics hold that without the 
prior pattern there can be no ultimate 
pattern and that without the ultimate 

attern the poetry would be chaotic in 
act as well as in appearance—and these 
critics do not approve of chaos. 

But Blackmur, to come back to the 


Maurice Kramer, an instructor of English at 
Rutgers University, writes that he has been 
influenced by R. P. Blackmur to a greater ex- 
tent than the essay bere printed might suggest. 


main point, minds chaos less. In criti- 
cizing poetry, his concern is not with 
pattern but with language. He knows 
what words or groups of words affect 
him, and he wants to know why the 
affect him. He is aesthetic about wie 
and carries them back into the poet's 
mind and forth into his own with a 
relished complexity that is as obscure 
and seemingly chaotic as anything in 
modern poetry. 

Basically Blackmur is an impression- 
istic critic rapturizing over words and 
images. However, his raptures do cling 
to a theory that is worked out precisely 
as his impressions develop into specula- 
tions (which they often do). It is quite 
possible, to be sure, that the complicated 
verbiage of his essays fools one into 
suspecting more precision than is actually 
ro and sometimes one is startled 

y a dangerous overemphasis or even 
a contradiction, but the theory is there 
and can be described. 

The theory begins with the concept 
of a preconscious “reality.” Here again 
Blackmur differs from the critics (Eliot, 
Ransom, Tate) with whom he is so 
frequently associated. His concept of 
reality is rather than reli- 
gious or formal, and his understanding 
of psychology lies close to romanticism. 
Reality is discovered not by reason, 
faith or a conditioned response, but by 
an adventure of intuition. 

By intuition we adventure in the pre- 

conscious; and there, where the adven- 

ture is, there is no need or suspicion or 
certainty or meaning; there is the living, 
expanding, prescient substance without 
the tags and handles of conscious form. 

(Language as Gesture, 1952, 398. All 

subsequent page references are to this 

volume.) 


In Blackmur’s view, the intuitive ad- 
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venture discovers an inexpressible real- 
ity; consciousness knows what is already 
formal, somewhat artificial at best. But 
all expression must take place through 
the use of conscious forms, so that the 
poet who wishes to write about reality 
is confronted with the task of expressing 
the inexpressible. In order even to try 
to do this, he must paradoxically resort 
to a full and subtle use of form—the 
highly developed artifices of poetic 
technique, which Blackmur calls conven- 
tions. A poet unaware of or unwilling 
to use conventions would have to be 
didactic or to depend on the luck of 
personal metaphor to accomplish his 
task; but didacticism is self-defeatingly 
abstract and prosy, while a free-wheeling 
lyricism is certain to be sentimental and 
vague. Convention may be a tool of 
imprisonment, but it also has a 
“heuristic” use; “it discovers and per- 
forms new feats which could not have 
been anticipated without it, which it 
indeed seems to instigate for itself and 
in the most unlikely quarters” (84). 


Anything less than a willful submission 
to convention will fall short, not only 
of the real, but even of the “actual,” 
which is Blackmur’s term for the most 
concrete kind of consciousness. Actual 
experiences have at least an intensi 
which may liberate some sense of vom 4 
ity. The best that the poet can do is to 
make his poem itself an actuality. Con- 
ventions help the poet to do this by forc- 
ing him to make associations and com- 
parisons—Blackmur calls them all “tau- 
tologies”—which will give concreteness 
to the language that the poet uses. 

The poet begins with his intuition. 
Then he makes his first use of conven- 
tion: he “cribs something from 
which to start—some system, some as- 
sumption, some assertion” (109); then 
he criticizes what he has cribbed, which 
means that he views and names opposing 
rationalizations. “To crib and criticize 
together is to get the whole thing back 
on a concrete or actual basis where it is 


its own meaning. It is in this sense that 
art is a realized, an intensified (not a 
logical or a rhetorical) tautology.” For 
Blackmur, the poet’s ideas are thus un- 
important except as they serve to give 
the poet ground for adventurous play: 
Yeats’s elaborate system, for example, 
“gave backing, movement, situation to 
the intuitive assertions, and the intui- 
tions, working backward, make the rest 
seem concrete” (115). 

All the conventional repetitive devices 
of poetic pattern are similarly tautolog- 
ical. But the basic convention that the 
poet has to resort to is language itself, 
and all the other conventions are useful 
chiefly because they enable the poet 
to exploit the emotional associations 
of words. Words too can be used tauto- 
logically (we would ordinarily say 
“metaphorically”). In this connection, 
however, tautology “is directly physi- 
cal,” as Blackmur says of the word 
piercing in a poem by Emily Dickinson: 


a that if it happens cannot be 


ignored but always shocks us into re- 
action. It is the shock of this word that 
transforms the phrase from a mere gram- 
matical tautology into a metaphorical 
tautology which establishes as well as 
asserts identity. (36-37) 


The experience of the reader is, in other 
words, not merely intellectual or formal; 
the right word in the right place touches 
the nervous system itself and with it the 
preconscious. “Language is our mem- 
ory, which we can partially master, of 
approximate intrusions of the real into 
the actual, just as it is also the body of 
our structures of the actual as it aspires 
into the real” (206). The poem itself is, 
therefore, according to Sider, only 
a conventional structure useful as a 
means of making words actual. “The 
poem,” he says, “is not as near full 
response as the language the poem uses” 
(206). 

In Blackmur’s consideration, the 
conscious patterns and meanings of 
etry become decidedly secondary; they 
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are media for the transmission of verbal 
concreteness. (Blackmur at times in- 
sists that whole poems can be changed 
without impairment, so long as key lines 
remain in place.) Understandably 
enough, poems containing such heavily 
loaded language will “remain obscure 
until the reader takes out what the poet 
puts in” (241). 

Even then, however, one will not have 
reached an end. “What still remains 
will be the essential impenetrability of 
words, the bottomlessness of knowledge. 
To these the reader, like the poet, must 
submit”. (241). This submission is, like 
so much in Blackmur’s criticism, par- 
adoxically adventurous. Any reliance on 
prior patterns is spurned, and the critic 
affirms that a knowledge of his ad- 
ventures of trying to know reality is as 
close as man can come to a knowledge 
of reality itself. 

Blackmur’s defense of obscurity thus 
rests firmly on the idea that the poet 
must try to express his knowledge of an 
adventure into a realm of inexpressible 
reality. Blackmur’s own obscurity as a 
critic might be justified in similar terms. 
The critic can talk knowingly enough 
about patterns, but when it comes to 
words he can only attempt to suggest 
to the reader the associations that the 

t's words have suggested to the 
critic himself. The critic, like the poet, 
employs his complex conventions ad- 
venturously. 

Once Blackmur’s obscurity is thus 
penetrated, the importance of his effort 
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also becomes clear. He has asserted, as 
no other critic has, both the primacy 
of the preconscious and the necessity of 
the conventional in the making of a 
good poem. At a time when American 
poets and their anthologists are going 
to one extreme or the other, Blackmur’s 
attempted reconciliation seems even 
more pertinent than in the thirties and 
forties, when most of the essays in 
Language as Gesture were written. 


However, the obscurity of Blackmur’s 
prose tells against the success of his at- 
tempt; his rationalizations are themselves 
hardly more than tools of chaos. Even 
a sympathetic reader, agreeing that sen- 
timentalized experience and dogma are 
not substitutes for reality, is left with 
a question: does anyone write or read 
poetry only to express or to sense an 
inexpressible reality? The poet, I be- 
lieve, cannot divorce his intuitions from 
his conscious response to those intui- 
tions; in a poem the complete com- 
bination of form and subject matter will 
represent the complete combination of 
intuition and conscious response. To put 
the matter another way: the conventions 
of poetry are not merely “heuristic” de- 
vices any more than they are arbitrary 
forms that must be either wholly ac- 
cepted or wholly discarded. Though 
language is certainly the most significant 
element in any poem, the other con- 
ventions—rhyme, meter, stanza form, 
and even paraphrasable ideas—also reveal 
a part of the poet’s approach to reality. 


Giggles of Geese and a Pure of Meadowlarks 


Ropert M. 


I had my first and almost my only 
early exposure to language study with 
Miss O’Toole. Miss O’Toole was a de- 
termined, and I am afraid rather old- 
fashioned teacher, with a passion for 
looting out-dated textbooks for exercises 


and materials. She found one day, as a 


Robert M. Gorrell, Chairman, Department of 
English, University of Nevada, bas been in- 
terested in the teaching of language both as a 
writer of college texts and as a consultant on 
high school curricula. 
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variation for our drill on classifying 
nouns, a list of names for distinguishing 
groups, and we found ourselves mystified 
and fascinated by pods of whales and 
shoals of herrings and = and coveys 
and broods of this and that. Especially 
we were taken by what we thought were 
the giggles of geese, which we explained 
as a kind of condescending pleasure that 
oo took in contemplating the pride of 
ions. And so for a week we occupied 
ourselves with what would now prob- 
ably be called an informal creative proj- 
ect and developed a vocabulary of new 
terms, not very useful but very satis- 
fying. I can remember only a few: a 
nectar of chipmunks, a sniffle of spar- 
rows, a mortal of hens, and my favorite, 
a pure of meadowlarks. 


This is about all I remember of early 
language study, except for one thing, 
parsing. I went to school in the late pre- 
diagramming period, and we parsed 
through six or seven grades. I remember 
this with almost the same tenderness I 
have for a pure of meadowlarks, not, 
I think, because I learned much from it, 
but because I became so good at it. It 
was the only variety of gymnastics which 
seemed to suit me. We played parsing 
like any other game, by learning the 
rules and playing within them. But each 
year, with each new teacher, the rules 
changed a little, and part of the fun was 
seeing how quickly one could learn the 
new incantations which had to be recited 
at certain signals. The sentences which 
were contrived as the basis for the game 
did not change much from year to year. 
They had a certain interest, because they 
seemed so remote from the sentences in 
ordinary speech or writing. But the 
stranger the sentences became, the more 
exciting I found the ritual, because I 
could sometimes then evoke charms like 
pluperfect subjunctive or nominative 
absolute, which were indeed terms to 
conjure with. 

I mention all this because, as I thought 
about it, it occurred to me that my pur- 
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suit of mortals of hens under the zealous, 
if not entirely knowing, guidance of 
Miss O’Toole probably came nearer to 
being study of the language than all the 
years of playing parsing. The parsing 
did not hurt me. | even learned some- 
thing from it, I think. But any study of 
the language involved was incidental. 
The real purpose was not to study lan- 
guage. The avowed purpose was to im- 
prove writing; the actual purpose was 
to play the game. 

I believe that language is, in itself, a 
worthy and valuable subject for study 
by high school and college students. We 
do not need to justify the study of lan- 
guage by proving that it corrects us- 
age or improves writing. The study of 
such an important and interesting aspect 
of civilization is obviously part of a 
liberal education. I am grateful to Miss 
O’Toole for a mortal of hens and a pure 
of meadowlarks. 


Lions IN THE PatH 


I feel impelled to comment on this 
theme, partly because language study is 
beset by such manifold confusions. For 
reasons of which I am not certain, any 
discussion of the teaching of language 
always seems near incandescence, sus- 
ceptible of being 

Consum’d by that which it was nourish’d 

by. 

At a number of meetings of teachers in 
recent years, especially those involving 
grammar, I have felt that the chairman 
should have been called the referee. Any- 
one attempting to reach the Mount Zion 
of understanding in language studies these 
days is not unlike a pilgrim making a 
progress through Doubting Castle, Vanity 
Fair, and the Slough of Despond. Many 
believe that they have reached the 
Delectable Mountain, but they exalt on 
separate promontories—structural lin- 
guistics, semantics, logical positivism, 
prescriptive grammar, or yoga. Probably 
we all need more time in the Valley of 
Humiliation. 
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Instead, however, before commenting 
on the teaching of language in the col- 
leges, I need to attempt something 
against the lions in the path, the obstacles 
thwarting even an approach to the teach- 
ing of language. I shall mention at least 
two. 

The first is hard to identify; it is per- 
haps compounded of many temptations 
and frailties; there is something of the 
Giant Despair and of the false Weak- 
heart, and much of the deceptive maze 
of good intentions. It has already started 
many of us pilgrims on many side paths, 
largely by tempting us with the false 
security of practicality. Without really 
thinking much about it, we teachers of 
English, like teachers of other subjects, 
have had our heads turned by the attrac- 
tive oversimplifications of practicality. 
We have resisted more and more feebly 
the curious logic that because everyone 
in our society should be able to do some- 
thing—drive a car, for instance—we 
should have a course in it. And we have 
also looked at the proposition negatively: 
subjects should be taught only if they 
can be shown to help the student in 
some practical way. Physics is valuable 
insofar as it helps students build radios, 
or perhaps small time bombs. 

The gravest danger, perhaps, of this 
fallacy of practicality is that in so man 
ways it is not a fallacy at all. There is 
much to be said for practicality. If a 
student needs to learn to keep books, a 
course in bookkeeping is a likely pre- 
scription. It does not follow, however, 
that since we want students all to be 
good citizens, we should introduce 
courses in citizenship, or democracy, or 
even orientation. Nor does it follow that 
if we want students to use English skill- 
fully, we should concentrate exclusively 
on courses in English usage. 

Nevertheless, we have, in high school 
and in college courses, allowed ourselves 
to be affected by the zeal for practicality 
in subtle and sometimes puzzling ways. 
We have, for instance, accepted, some- 
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times sought, responsibility for teaching 
students a variety of practical skills, not 
related to our subject matter more than 
to any other—how to use the library, 
how to study, how to write footnotes, 
how to answer examination questions—or, 
in some high school courses, how to 
answer the telephone or how to make 
out deposit slips. More important, we 
have ourselves become so concerned 
about the practical problems of motivat- 
ing writing, so impressed by the public 
demand for more literate stenographers, 
that we have lost confidence in the sub- 
ject matter which belongs 
to English. We have, especially in the 
freshman English course in college, 
reached out into sociology, history, 
political science, or psychology for our 
subject matter, to give students “stimulat- 
ing” or “controversial” subjects to write 
about. And now we find ourselves in the 
curiously paradoxical sition of ob- 
serving at one moment that literature and 
language embrace so much that we can- 
not hope to cover it adequately in the 
school time allotted to it and then, at 
the same moment, accumulating all sorts 
of other subject matter so that little time 
for literature and language remains. 


Not only have we allowed all sorts of 
matters to intrude into the English = 
gram under the banner of practicality; 
we have also done more than we often 
realize to modify and compromise for 
practical ends. We read the papers of a 
group of entering students. We discover 
what we already knew, that many of 
them write very badly—that their sen- 
tences are gauche and their paragraphs 
are wobbly, that their usage habits do 
not even roughly approximate those 
associated with standard English. We are 
zealous to to help them. We are 
cheered on by outraged public alarms. 
It is natural that so obtrusive a practical 
need should dominate our teaching. And 
it is perhaps also natural that the more 
easily attacked, more obvious matters 
should have first attention. The public 
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clamor tends to center on spelling errors 
and split infinitives, not more basic writ- 
ing weaknesses. And we seek more and 
more direct practical methods in our 
battle against illiteracy, often justifying 
the popular conception that an English 
teacher is a comma-bender who knows 
the difference between lie and Jay, and 
not much else. 

Our subject matter, language and 
literature, tends to be exploited, not 
taught. We feel a need to justify it for 
its usefulness or to modify it so that it 
is useful. Literature is read to produce 
theme topics or to provide models for 
writing. Semantics becomes propaganda 
analysis. Language study becomes vocab- 
ulary building or drill on usage. The 
case of grammar is perhaps the most 
spectacular. Statistical studies show con- 
sistently no correlation between work in 
grammar, as it is taught, and improve- 
ment in writing. Students studying gram- 
mar seem to improve in their writing 
just as much, or as little, as those who 
are not. The conclusion is that we should 
not study grammar. I think that the con- 
clusion is not valid. 

I think, in other words, that we should 
teach grammar, not because it does or 
does not improve a but because it 
is an important part of the important 
subject matter which we should be re 
ing students to master. We need to help 
students write better, and I believe that 
practice, instruction, and criticism in 
writing do help. But there are limits to 
what we can do; and I think that it is 
a mistake to let our frustration drive us 
only to more and more dodges that seem 
to attack immediate problems. We need to 
regain respect for our subject matter, 
to teach language and literature for their 
own sakes without apology or any com- 

ulsion to justify. And, in the end, I 
Pelieve, we may find we have done more 


for student writing than we would have 
by concentrating on so-called practical 
goals. Direct — of writing, par- 


ticularly memory drill on usage, will not 


alone produce either good writers or 
educated people. Ultimately knowledge 
and understanding are necessary. 

The second obstacle to progress in 
language studies is also complex; one can 
see the Giant Superstition, the Ogre 
Ignorance, the Maze of Misunderstand- 
ing, and one Bunyan did not mention, 
the Valley of Vested Interests. The 
monster may be hard to describe, but his 
influence is clear enough. Somehow, in 
facing him, we have moved into a kind 
of confusion in which, amazingly, the 
study of language has become a contro- 
versial subject. 

Especially among teachers, the con- 
troversy has long ago lost touch with 
what it is really about. It has become a 
kind of vigorous emotional battle which 
somehow involves liberalism and conser- 
vatism, or the old and the new, and in 
which the issues are at least partly 
Anyone unacquainted with 
modern studies of language, or uncon- 
vinced by them, tends to move into a 
protective position as a guardian of sacred 
traditions. And he is criticized not for 
his lack of knowledge but as a reaction- 
ary, a derelict, a threat to progress. He 
is accused of indifference to science— 
perhaps the nearest one can come to sin 
these days. The student of language, on 
the other hand, particularly if he is called 
a linguist, is in some way involved in a 
conspiracy against free enterprise, the 
church, and the mother tongue. He is 
suspected of designs against poetry. 
He has tendencies toward anarchy. J. 
Donald Adams, for example, writing in 
the New York Times, deplores “mistaken 
and pernicious” theories which have 
“secured a strong foothold in the pub- 
lications of such an influential organiza- 
tion as the National Council of Teachers 
of English” (“Speaking of Books,” New 
York Times Book Review, December 20, 
1959). Condescending tolerance is com- 
mon—“Some of my best friends are 
linguists.” 

Paul Roberts, discussing the contro- 
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versy recently (College English, October 
1960) says that “the worst possible posi- 
tion to occupy in this struggle is that of 
the wise moderate, skillfully mediating 
between the extremists.” I think that 
Professor Roberts is wrong. I think that 
I occupy a worse position. I am sug- 
gesting that the controversy is the wrong 
one; that we have a case of mistaken 
identity. 

The controversy about correctness, 
about usage, is, of course, legitimate and 
venerable. But it is apparently through 
misunderstanding that it stands at the 
center of the to language stud- 
ies. It depends on a curious leap in 
logic, People assume that a linguist re- 
cording the fact that “Who are you 
looking for?” is more common than “For 
whom are you looking?” is thereby 
making a pronouncement about which 
we should use. He is not, of course. He is 
describing and analyzing; he is not pre- 
scribing. The linguist who describes “I 
drug my feet” as a common locution in 
English is not advocating that it be 
ha or approved in schools. He does, 
in fact, in describing it probably indicate 
the consequences of using it. But as a 
linguist he does not condemn it or = 
prove it—or ignore it. As a speaker he 
‘mepene does not use it. As a teacher 

e probably marks it for correction. A 
linguist must observe such developments 
as the commercial convenience of the 
verb contact and the fake elegance of the 
ubiquitous suffix -wise. He does not have 
to like them or use them, but he cannot 
blink them. He may discover that 
expressions of this sort are widely prev- 
alent, and still, quite consistently, 
refuse to use them himself or allow stu- 
dents to use them. But he is then not 
working as a linguist but as a person or 
an adviser on social behavior. His knowl- 
edge about language does, of course, 
influence his decisions on usage, but not 
necessarily in any given way. Studies of 
language and decisions about usage are 
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not the same thing. The distinction is 
important. 

Misunderstanding this attitude of the 
linguist has prevented a good deal of 
progress in the teaching of language in 
the schools and in college, Some teachers, 
ye by the joy of conflict, not only 

o what they have been doing but do 
more of it; they parse or diagram with 
new fervor, not merely as teachers of 
English but as champions of virtue. 
Others, finding virtue on the other side, 
espouse linguistics with more zeal than 
understanding and actually do what they 
are publicly accused of doing. That is, 
they also confuse — study with 
usage dicta and mistakenly create new 
rules, even worse than the old: “It is 
good to end a sentence with a preposi- 
tion,” or “It is all right to say ‘tastes 
ae like a cigarette should.’” Teachers 
abel themselves and their books as 
liberal or conservative on usage. Actually 
it is absurd to apply the terms liberal and 
conservative. 

I have spent time on these matters be- 
cause I think that they have done much 
to handicap the development of language 
study. But even if we could move the 
lions out of the path, there remain many 
problems about what we should teach in 
college courses. Even if we could reach 
the Delectable Mountain, would we find 
traditional grammar, the history of the 
language, structural linguistics, or what? 
I am not sure, but I want to make a few 
suggestions about possible programs in 
language in the college. 


Tue ProcRaM 


I do not know why language study has 
come to have so small a part in American 
colleges and universities. The same sort 
of decline has not, I think, occurred in 
Europe. But for some reason language 
studies do not have great emphasis. The 
high school teacher frequently begins 
teaching after no study of language be- 
yond whatever grammar got into his 
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freshman English. I suggest that he 
should have more. 

Freshman English. To begin with, I 
want to say something about the fresh- 
man course. I shall be brief. Much more 
elaborate recipes than I have time for 
here are casi available. And I do not 
have a cure, anyway. No legerdemain— 
not semantics, or structural linguistics, or 
relating composition more closely to the 
student’s immediate experience—will 
make freshman English entirely success- 
ful. Even the attractive solution of doing 
away with the course is unsatisfactory. 
I do have two comments. 

First, | want to plead for some subject 
matter. I can think of nowhere in which 
the paradox I mentioned before is more 
obvious than in the freshman course. In 
our very despair at our students’ in- 
nocence about language and literature 
we go out looking for something else to 
teach. Language is an obvious subject 
matter for the course; it is pertinent, it 
is important, and it is interesting. For 
the freshman course, I should perhaps 
give it more emphasis than literature— 
not because it is better or more impor- 
tant, but because one can’t do everything 
in the freshman course and literature 
gets attention elsewhere. 

Second, I want to plead for an attitude 
toward the subject matter, an attitude of 
understanding and respect. Freshman 
English does not have to be a course in 
structural linguistics or in semantics. It 
does need to be a course in which the 
subject matter is studied for its own 
sake, without apologies and without 
worries about how practical the applica- 
tions of the subject matter may be. Stu- 
dents are bored by grammar conceived 
as a bludgeon to beat them into submis- 
sion in their usage. They are not bored 
by grammar as a study of how their 
language works. And the teacher is not 
bored either. 

Other Courses in Language. It has be- 
come more and more apparent that we 
are caught in a kind of circular frustra- 


tion in which everyone talks about the 
need for more work in language and 
more understanding of language, and 
most of what happens is merely shifting 
blame and trading criticism, The college 
teacher objects that the high school 
graduate has so little training in English, 
but his own program does little about it. 
Harold Allen’s study of preparation of 
high school teachers seems to be reveal- 
ing a remarkable lack of language study 
in courses for prospective teachers. The 
college program seems an_ excellent 
place to break the circle. 

I shall not say anything about the ad- 
vanced work which is commonly avail- 
able, especially in graduate schools— 
comparative Old English, 
Middle English, and so on. I do want 
to comment on undergraduate language 
study, especially for majors in English. 
I suggest that there should be available 
a minimum of these courses: 


An introductory course in the nature 
of language, 

A course in English syntax, 

An introductory course in structural 
linguistics, 

A course in the history of the Eng- 
lish language. 


At least the first two should be required 
of majors, especially if they plan to 
teach. 


The introductory course has special 
advantages because, with a minimum of 
formal instruction, students taking it can 
be led to a good deal of independent in- 
vestigation. They can trace etymologies 
and meaning changes; me 3 can analyze 
current usage; they can observe charac- 
teristics of dialects; they can analyze one 
another’s slang; they can practice pho- 
nemic transcription. Such a course does 
not give students thorough knowledge 
of the history of the language or of any- 
thing else; but it can give them enough 
insight into various ways in which lan- 
guage works and in which language can 
be studied to protect them from some 
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absurdities and sometimes to whet their 
appetites. 

I have suggested for another required 
course the label English Syntax rather 
than the more common English Gram- 
mar to emphasize that it should not be 
merely a course in notional definitions 
and arbitrary classification. Such a 
course need not present any single sys- 
tem of grammatical description, but it 
does need to be honest. That is, it must 
do more than attach names to words in 
neatly pagent sentences. It must at- 
tempt to describe what grammar is. It 
must deal with the language as it exists 
in ordinary prose, not merely in work- 
book examples. It need not abandon 
what is useful in traditional grammar, 
but it must not preserve unworkable 
concepts merely because they have been 
unworkable for two hundred years, It 
must not, for example, concentrate on 
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definitions of parts of speech which 
have no validity except the sanctity of 
tradition. The emphasis should be, I 
think, on patterns in the language and on 
functions of various parts of the patterns. 
The student needs to see how the lan- 
guage works grammatically, not merely 
to play a game of classification. 

In other words, in the freshman course 
and in other courses in the college pro- 
gram, I hope for more work in language. 
And I hope that language can be taught 
as a subject valuable and interesting in 
itself. If it is taught for its own sake, not 
for its practical value, I think that it 
may turn out, in the end, actually to have 
great practical value. But that I can- 
not prove, and I do not think that I need 
to. It is enough that it is less interesting, 
less important, and perhaps less dignified 
to worry an unworkable definition than 
to pursue a pure of meadowlarks. 


Do the “Humanities” Speak to Man? 


EMERSON SHUCK 


There seems to be general agreement 
when college catalogs are written or 
when there are discussions of general 
education that the humanities denote an 
important part of man’s heritage and 
constitute a vital segment of educational 
necessity. To all intents and ee 
humanistic studies are on the side of the 
angels, both in the minds of its profes- 
sors and in the eye of the public. Yet, 
there is a hollow sound about much of 
the lip-service which one hears; and 
honest Socratic inquiry into the status 
of the humanities raises a number of 
echoing doubts about its present service 


Dean of the College of Liberal Arts at 
Bowling Green State University, Dr. Shuck 
has prepared two encyclopedia surveys of 
American literature and has published a num- 
ber of articles on various aspects of higher 
education. 


to humanity and its consequent evalua- 
tion by the mankind to whom it pre- 
sumably should speak. 

Why should such qualms come to 
mind, especially for one who is a true 
believer in the importance of the hu- 
manities for contemporary society? Per- 
haps the most important reason is that 
the humanities over the past fifty years 
have defaulted or been quietly ousted 
from the role of arbiter and spokesman 
upon the immediate and important con- 
cerns of individual men. In this respect 
they have yielded to the social studies. 

The trouble seems to have begun, 
academically speaking, with the advent 
of universal education and the conse- 
quent decline of the classics as a common 
core of learning and a basis for humanis- 
tic thought. When rather suddenly in 
this century many became newly liter- 
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ate, they not only rejected Greek and 
Roman literature, which had become 
identified with a privileged class, but they 
also became painfully self-conscious 
about their humble forebears’ counter- 
art to these studies and jettisoned 
atl folkways, folk-wisdom, and 
folk-worship with the epithet “supersti- 
tion.” This meant that a new substitute 
which they could understand and make 
useful was needed to meet the persistent 
questions that always arise from being 
human. Into this gap were drawn or 
plunged the mnewly-emerging social 
studies. 


In the consequent flux, a whole series 
of realignments took place. Instrumental- 
ism, vocationalism, and scientism were 
propelled into sharp ascendency. In ex- 
treme cases the humanities came to be 
defined as simply that residue which 
couldn’t be called science—either natural 
or social. In the meantime the proponents 
of the humanities spurred their horses 
off in a dozen directions, but their battle 
scars turned out to be mostly the saddle 
sores of cantankerous disagreement. The 
slew few dragons and tilted many rw f 
mills while other knights were holding 
hands with the maiden in distress. Some 
blamed the natural sciences for their 
plight, but few seemed to suspect that 
the newly-announced synthetic certain- 
ties of the social studies were simply more 
appealing to the general mind than the 
seeming equivocations of what was left 
of the humanistic studies. First of all, 
there was a flight within the disciplines 
of the humanities themselves toward 
scientism and value-free objectivity. To 
a large extent this was perpetrated by the 
graduate schools, where the goal came 
to be research so delimited that its 
factualism became both an end in itself 
and a retreat from difficult questions. 
Thus, the only reputable study of litera- 
ture became philology and later literary 
history; anthropology either attached 
itself to sociology or turned factual as 
archeology; history denied any prophetic 


potential; and philosophy refused to 
discriminate among its minute descrip- 
tions of the creative thought of the past. 
This fetish of objectivity, begging the 
very questions which give the humanities 
meaning and perhaps being, may actually 
represent a failure of nerve, whereby the 
dangers of seeking wisdom are avoided 
by the busy accretion of factual knowl- 
edge. Such security may be comfortable 
within academia, but it has not impressed 
the rest of the world, which has nonethe- 
less respected facts in appropriate places. 

An important result of this wane A 
retreat from the hard questions of life 
has been that the humanities, of all the 
studies in school and college, have be- 
come the most compietely academic. 
The epithet on tower” cannot be set 
aside merely by labelling it a cliché. It 
is harder to explain the advantages of the 
humanities as taught today than any 
other part of the curriculum, and the 
difficulty does not lie entirely in the 
obtuseness of listeners, nor in the inher- 
ent ambiguity of the subject matter of 
the various humanities. The plain fact is 
that too many teachers of the humanities 
have no other goal than the playing of 
some very complex games for their own 
amusement. It is somewhat hard to find 
meaning in this. 

Another direction taken within the 
humanities was toward deliberately 
esoteric codes of experimentalism, am- 
bivalence, and relativism. Representing 
a much bolder attempt to face central 
issues, this critical and creative move- 
ment however seemed deliberately to 
try to snub the common understanding 
and to seek alienation by acts of defiance, 
shock, and insult. Unfortunately, it 
attracted more than its share of hangers- 
on who had little to contribute but 
mimicry and more snobbery. Already be- 
wildered by the bold novelty and de- 
parture from traditional forms, the 
average layman finally retreated before 
such studied superciliousness, leaving the 
esthetes a hollow victory. ‘ 
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At the opposite pole was the complete 
surrender of the humanities to the new 
popularity of the social studies. Artificial 
prescriptions, wrapped in the mantle of 
objectivity, became a core upon which 
the tattered remnants of the humanities 
could be hung as somewhat inexact 
examples or propaganda pieces for con- 
clusions already reached. As a result, the 
beauty as well as the meaning of the 
humanistic heritage was tarnished, and 
it is little wonder that the new genera- 
tion of students found it all pretty bor- 
ing. The selection of examples to be 
studied stressed the polemic and didactic, 
eliminated the imaginative and esoteric, 
leaving the resulting representation of 
the humanities pale, weak, and maudlin. 
Poetry and the nonverbal arts were 
largely ignored except for their possible 
therapeutic value as avenues of self- 
expression. Music was given over to the 
marching band, letter writing to the 
commercial department, other writing to 
journalism, and anything resembling 
philosophy to the birds. At best, the 
result was narrowly utilitarian; at worst, 
it was insipidly apologetic. 

The extent of the substitution of social 
studies for humanities is amply illustrated 
by the changes which took place in the 
public school curriculum and in teacher 
preparation programs after about 1915. 
A recent monograph .* one of my col- 
leagues, Dr. Dorothy Moulton, summa- 
rizes the trends revealed in professional 
publications for English teachers be- 
tween 1911 and 1955: 


The influence of social aims in edu- 
cation has been so strong and so wide- 
spread in the last fifty years that leaders 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the largest professional group 
in the United States concerned with the 
teaching of a single subject, have been 
swept along by the tide. ... A review of 
Council [ publications] shows that mem- 
bers of ihe Council have heartily ac- 
cepted progressive ideas, and that Eng- 
lish as a subject in many high schools 
has for some years been in danger of 
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being completely absorbed by social 
studies. 

A survey of twenty-one professional 
journals between 1925 and 1955 offers 
some conclusive evidence that, when the 
sponsors of life-adjustment education pay 
any attention to literature at all, they 
regard it as instrumental to the realiza- 
tion of social objectives in mass edu- 
cation.* 


The implications of this dominance of 
social scientism have extended far be- 
yond the mere replacement or distortion 
of the materials of the humanities in the 
classroom. For one thing, it has promot- 
ed the tendency in American life to- 
ward conformity and mediocrity, since 
the methods of social science force 
acceptance of the average as an ideal. 

Secondly, it has robbed its victims of 
exercise in adequate control of the major 
ways in which human beings do most of 
their effective personal thinking: meta- 
phor, lyric, story, and innuendo. Logic 
and scientific method have valid contri- 
butions to make to human progress, but 
their merits must not close our eyes to 
the other ways in which people make 
daily decisions, nor cause us to ignore 
the orderly management of these ways 
of thinking which do lead us either into 
sloth or ambition, war or peace, hate or 
love, and most other things we do, as 
well. 

Thirdly, it has elevated irresponsible 
manipulation of so-called “statistical- 
siveness of rigid doctrinalism. 

Fourthly, scientific dominance has 
done real violence to our respect for 
language. Mistaking rigid denotation for 
precision of expression in words, the 
social studies have substituted a denuded 
jargon for accurate diction and con- 


‘Dorothy E. Moulton, “The Teaching of 
Literature in the Senior High School .. .,” a 
dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy in the University of Michigan, 1959, pp. 
342-343. 
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trolled syntax. On the one hand this has 
reduced expression—and therefore think- 
ing—to a kind of slavery to an arbitrary 
simplified terminology. On the other 
hand it has spread abroad the assumption 
that good English composition is a de- 
sirable nicety, something like good table 
manners, but that it is not really neces- 
sary or integral to achieving either com- 
munication or valid meaning. 


Finally, the messianic status of the 
social studies has tended to reinforce the 
American frontier philistinism which 
regards the expressive vehicles of the hu- 
manities—anthropology, art, dance, 
drama, music, literature, philosophy and 
theology—as frills, or as somewhat limited 
sources of entertainment: caviar to the 
general. 


Amidst all this there were a number 
who tried to maintain contact with the 
older humanistic traditions and with 
contemporary reality. 
too many of this group clung to old 
shibboleths or sermonized in solitude. 
Here and there, of course, strong voices 
in the classroom and on the critic’s page 
spoke vigorously and well, and we need 
to listen to them while reestablishing the 
ground upon which the humanities can 
stand in their own undimmed right. 


From outside the call has once again 
been extended to the humanities to as- 
sume powerful and useful — in our 
culture and in education. Business men, 
technicians, politicians, and professional 
men have recently asked for more hu- 
mane studies in their schools. Major 
philanthropic foundations have promoted 
the preparation of teachers in the hu- 
manities. The general public has spoken 
in many voices of its desire for wisdom 
about life of a different order from that 
of the sciences and social studies. 
Thoughtful commentators have shown 
that man needs to match his control 
over matter with control over the mys- 
teries of his innermost motives and re- 


actions. The task being asked of the 
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humanities is fairly clear if we are will- 


ing and able to meet the challenge. 

fe is fairly evident that the very term 
“humanities” is semantically ambiguous. 
This is a trait which it shares with a 
number of other important concepts, 
such as democracy, freedom, love, and 
religion. Our first step in revitalizing 
humane studies is to accept this inherent 
ambiguity as a basic and valuable condi- 
tion, rather than avoiding it by equivoca- 
tion, dissension, apology, or retreat. For 
it is the ambiguity of human life itself 
which the humanities seek to explore, 
accept, and control. 

We must restore confidence in the 
symbolic expressions man has developed 
to plumb the truth of his existence: 
connotative language, music, art, the 
dance. Pure denotation in language, 
mathematics, and — representation 
is a very useful tool for many purposes, 
but it becomes self-sterilizing when we 
use it to pursue ultimates. The contem- 
porary lctesaahoes Morton White of 
Harvard has suggested that the break- 
through now needed must start with re- 
newed analysis of those words which 
inextricably mingle factual and evalua- 
tive meanings within themselves. He 
believes further that dealing with this 
value-laden language of statement which 
man has hammered out of his racial 
experience will bring the humanist- 

hilosopher closer to the actual ways of 
ife, and thereby nearer to the concerns 
of the ordinary man. This is not at all 
unlike what William James described as 
“the thicket of reality.” To deal with 
meaning of this kind would be to place 
the humanities at the cutting edge of 
reality as it exists within men; and that 
is where they are being asked to serve. 

To be bold about it, the real business 
of the humanities is not knowledge, but 
wisdom. Paraphrasing Emerson, we 
might say that the humane scholar deals 
with man thinking, man feeling, and man 
doing—and that the important thing is 
the attempt to understand the intermix- 
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A LITERATURE WITHOUT CRITICISM 


ture of the three as it operates in life. 
In doing this there is no need to reject 
the facts of science nor the insights of 
social science any more than it is neces- 
sary to discard knowledge gained by 
racial experience as embodied in our arts 
and letters. What is vital, however, is 
assessing the value of all such knowledge 
within the human complex; not to 
moralize, but to promote understanding 
and control. 

It is certainly not my intention, even 
if I pessessed the power, to rechart the 
course of the humanities from this single 
bearing taken upon some pretty ancient 
stars. I believe, however, that given such 
direction, humane studies will serve far 
more adequately that mankind which 
they profess to comprehend. 

For the teacher of English, whether at 
the high school or college level, the 
acceptance of such orientation may mean 
some major changes of procedure. But 
wouldn’t it be worth it to break through 
the ennui and even disdain we seem so 
often to encounter? We are probably 
doomed for some time to come to be 
regarded as the Emily Posts of language 
—“Oh, you’re an English teacher; I'll 
have to watch my grammar.” (Maybe 
you could call this the grammar-Moses 
complex.) On the other hand, if we 
could really teach our pupils to see that 
words, and sentences, and poetry touch 
vitally upon what it means to be a human 
being, perhaps they wouldn’t rebel at the 
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fare we offer. Husks and straw, no 
matter how carefully plaited, make a 
—_ diet. Perhaps pearls do also, and 
this should warn us against sinning in 
the opposite extreme. 

I should like to plead, then, in con- 
clusion, that we teach English as a hu- 
mane study, with all that I have implied 
thereby. The literature we choose to 
teach should not only bear directly upon 
significant human experience, but it 
should also enable us to show our young 
people mature ways of meeting, reacting 
to, and handling ambiguity, emotion, 
tragedy, and triumph. And our concern 
for conventional form and beauty should 
emanate from the meaning of the work 
itself, not from a textbook summary or 
the pages of our notes from some gradu- 
ate course. If we do these things, we will 
arrive at value and evaluation honestly 
and appropriately, and need not fear 
pasted-on moralizing. Finally, in our 


. teaching of writing—too often neglected 


because we ask for and receive triteness— 
we need to create the same respect for 
language and meaning, for the inter- 
mingling of thought, emotion, and ac- 
tion, as we find in literature. Fortunate 
indeed is the student whose teacher helps 
him to go beneath the surface of the 
waters of life around him. Such a teacher 
is a genuine teacher of the humanities, 
and being this, he teaches both his sub- 
ject and his students superbly. 


A Literature Without Criticism 


Ken MACRORIE 


Ata moment when mass communica- 
tions flood the human ear and drown the 
brain, the English professor has abdicated 


Mr. Macrorie is the author of The Perceptive 
Writer, Reader, and Speaker, 1959, and a fre- 
quently anthologized College English piece, 
“World’s Best Directions Writer,” and an asso- 
ciate professor at San Francisco State College. 


as critic of the most pervasive literature 
of his time. 

Back in 1956 William H. Whyte, Jr., 
voiced the resentment of thousands of 
English professors against communica- 
tion study when he said in The Organi- 
zation Man: 
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And !ook what’s happened to English. 
Now it is becoming “Communication 
Skills,” and in what is called an inter- 
disciplinary effort everybody from the 
engineers to applied psychologists are 
muscling in. ... As a way of looking at 
society, communication can be a very 
absorbing subject—but one of the reasons 
it can be very absorbing is because no- 
body is quite sure yet just what com- 
munication amounts to, or, for that mat- 
ter, whether it is really a separate disci- 

line at all. Until a good bit more is 
nown, it has no business whatsoever as 
a basic undergraduate discipline. 


This resentment has grown. Today 
communication texts are not selling. 
Some members of the College Confer- 
ence on Composition and Communica- 
tion, an affiliate of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, have urged that 
“Communication” be dropped from the 
organization’s name. Freshman com- 
munication courses are foundering or 
disappearing. One university department, 
teaching 5,000 students a term, is chang- 
ing its title and course from “Communi- 
cation Skills” to “American Thought and 
Language.” In most universities, the 
word “communication” has left the Eng- 
lish department’s catalog pages and 
appears now in the section headed 
“Communication Arts,” the new amalga- 
mation of speech, drama, journalism, and 
sociological mass media analysis. 

The opponents of communication 
teaching were right to condemn fresh- 
man courses in which students were 
awarded A’s for demonstrating how to 
fashion a carnation from Kleenex and 
how to see propaganda techniques in 
every word of newsmen, including the 
reports of Edward R. Murrow or Mar- 
guerite Higgins. They were right to 
object to courses which tried to teach 
speaking, writing, literature, semantics, 
brainstorming, nondirective counseling, 
group therapy, role-playing, and analysis 
of mass communication all in one semes- 
ter. But they were wrong to turn their 
backs on all, study of mass communica- 


tion, for English professors are ciall 
mass communication calls for the highly 
developed awareness of ambiguity and 
ambivalence, of the combat between 
relativism and absolutism, of the truth 
of reality and fantasy, which often comes 
most deeply to the close reader of poet- 
ry, drama, and novels. This is not to say 
that sociologically oriented critics have 
no commitment to value, but simply 
that their scientific method often puts 
value judgments outside the process of 
their criticism. The literary critic is pro- 
fessionally sworn to value judgments and 
to an effort to understand the meaning 
of rhetorical and dramatic form. He is 
free to bring any knowledge to his task— 
philosophic, _ religious, psychological, 
even scientific. 

Every communicative endeavor of size 
and continuing force needs a critical 
response. Painting, poetry, drama, dance, 
music, all profit from—as well as suffer 
under—steady criticism. By default, the 
humanities and English scholars have 
surrendered the task of criticism of mass 
communication to a handful of journalis- 
tic writers (some excellent, like John 
Crosby of the New York Herald Trib- 
une and Jack Gould of the Times) and 
a legion of sociologists and psychologists 
who criticize by “objective” content 
analysis, a technique possessing all the 
strengths and weaknesses of counting. 

I want to reassure Mr. Whyte that I 
am not saying that English departments 
should go wild examining mass com- 
munication in their freshman courses. I 
am saying that every sizeable English 
department should find at least one man 
genuinely interested in the criticism of 
mass communication, who will teach one 
upper-class course in it. 

Many English professors can see no 
merit to such a suggestion because they 
have for years believed mass communica- 
tion beneath their notice. Only a few 
have looked closely and reflected upon 
what they have seen; for example, Pat 
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STUDENT AND SOCTETY: Readings for College English 


625 pp. Code No. 54478 Cloth, $4.50* Code No. 54486 Paper, $3.65* 


Geor P. Clark, Depa ‘ of Sta ind A. Dwight Culler, Yale University, Editors. A fresh- 
man English anthology which has both the fresh, crisp approach that the undergradutae enjoys, 
and the real literary worth that gives the instructor something substantial to teach 

Student and Society offers 72 selections, including both classic figures and modern writers. 
Among them are Conrad, Twain, Tolstoy, Jefferson, Franklin, Thoreau, Housman, Machiavelli, 
Rousseau, Emerson, and Newman; George Orwell, Robert Penn Warren, E. M. Forster. Arnold 
Toynbee; Julian Huxley, C. S. Lewis, Thomas Merton, Erich Fromm, Bertrand Russell. James 
Thurber, Susanne Langer, and Anne Frank. 

The selections have been grouped into twelve themes, or sections (see Contents below). Within 
each section, the essays have been carefully selected with reference to each other, not only for con- 
flicting and complementary points of view, but also for actual dialectic in the classroom. The 
introductory notes and exercises for each essay point out these interrelationships. The book is 
extensive enough, varied enough, and flexible enough to admit of many approaches. 

“Through this considerable number of well-selected pieces . . . the editors hope to introduce 
the student to himself and to his society, while he reads, writes, and thinks. The ‘Study Questions’ 
and occasional ‘Theme Topics’ are standard but useful. This is one of the better ‘readers.’ ’— 
Phillip Durham, The Journal of Communication, June, 1960. 

“Some of the material is familiar to an English teacher and some of it is not, but the juxtaposi- 
tions are so effectively designed that I’ve found myself reading both familiar passages and unfamiliar 
ones, swept along by the continuity within and between sections."°— Merton M. Sealts, Jr., Lawrence 
College. 


Representative adoptions: Baldwin-Wallace College; Columbia Basin College; Northern Illinois 
University; University of Missouri; Long Beach State College; Los Angeles City College: Indiana 
University; Southern Connecticut State College; Tennessee Wesleyan College. 


I. University Days (8 essays). I]. Reading and Writing (8 essays). III. Thinking (5 essays). IV and V 
Two special Exercises in Reading, Writing, and Thinking: (a) Who Wrote the Plays of Shakespeare? (5 essays) 
(b) Are There Really Flying Saucers? (4 essays). VI. Our Expanding World (5 essays). VII. The Faces of Conformity 
(S essays). VILL. The Conduct of Life (7 essays). IX. Man and God (7 essays). X. Man and the State (6 essavs 
XI. Race, Color, and Creed (8 essays). XII. The Rivalry of East and West (4 essays). Index of Selections According 
to the Four Kinds of Discourse: Exposition, Argument, Description, Narration. Index According to Forms and 
Modes of Writing: Humor, Essay, Lecture or Sermon, Letter, Book Review, Autobiography, Diary 
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The Laureate F'raternity: 


An Introduction to Literature 


720 double-column pp. Code No. 54684 $7.50* 


Adrian H. Jaffe and Herbert Weisinger, Michigan State University, Editors. A superb anthology 
for the introductory course in literature. The short stories, novels, dramas, and poetry have been 
tastefully chosen and brilliantly edited. The book includes Fiction (divided into the short story and 
the novel), Drama, Poetry, and the Essay. Each of these types is given a section with the exception 
of the Essay, which is introduced functionally into the several sections. The editors first present an 
overview of the problems of literature; then eight short stories, for the most part drawn from modern 
authors: three full-length novels and seven analyses of other novels; three complete tragedies and 
three complete comedies: and eighty-seven poems by English and American poets, which have been 
grouped around fifteen provocative themes. Understanding of the text is aided by original analyses 
by the editors and critical commentaries. 

The book is elegantly designed and exquisitely manufactured, yet its contents would cost much 
more if purchased in paperbacks. 


Initial adoptions: Bethel College, North Newton, Massachusetts; Central Michigan University, 
Mt. Pleasant: Florida Southern College, Lakeland; Lakeland College, Plymouth, Wisconsin. 


ONTENTS: Part l. THE EXPERIENCE OF LITERATURE: The Problems of Literature, by the editors; The 
Creative Act, Cary; Literature and Society, from Plato’s Republic; What Is a Classic? Eliot; The Meaning of the 
Discarded Poem, Shapiro. Part Il. THE SHORT STORY: The Short Story, by the editors; The Beast in the Jungle, 
James: The Beast in the Dingle, Thurber; The Facts of Life, Maugham; Aristotle on Detective Fiction, Sayers; 
The Gold-Bug, Poe; The Wall, Sartre; The Home of a Stranger, Alpert; Pink and Blue, Williams. Part III. THE 
NOVEL: The Art of Fiction, James; Billy Budd, Melville; The Metamorphosis, Kafka; The Charcoal Horse, 
Loomis: Analyses of Seven Novels—Tom Jones, The Scarlet Letter, Madame Bovary, The Return of the Native, 
Victory, Manhattan Transfer, and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. Part 1V. THE DRAMA: Some Ele- 
ments of the Drama, by the editors; Oedipus Rex, Sophocles; an essay on Oedipus Rex, Fergusson; Othello, 
Shakespeare; an essay on Othello, Knight; Detective Story, Kingsley; an essay on Detective Story, by the editors; 
two essays on tragedy, by the editors and Hyman; She Stoops to Conquer, Goldsmith; An Ideal Husband, Wilde; 
Ah. Wilderness! O’ Neill; an essay on comedy, by the editors; The Meanings of Comedy, Sypher. Part V. POETRY: 
Three essays on the Art of Poetry, Arnold, Spender, and the editors; and eighty-seven poems grouped into fifteen 
themes: Philomela and the Poets; And Tell He Must His Tale: Narrative; The Sacrament of Praise: The Art of 
Poetry: The Child is Father of the Man: The Theme of Childhood; Time’s Winged Chariot: The Pleasures of Love; 
Silence and Tears: The Sorrows of Love; The Ever-Fixed Mark: The Triumphs of Love; What Man Has Made 
of Man: The Sorrows of Man’s Estate; Swingers of Birches: The Virtues of the Middle Way; Can Spring Be Far 
Behind? Hope for Mankind; The Known Rules of Ancient Liberty: Political Poems; Shadwell Never Deviates: 
Parody and Satire; Feet of Clay; The Lord is My Shepherd: Man and God; Death, Thou Shalt Die 
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A College Book of Modem Verse 


570 pp. Code No. 54411 $5.25* 


James K. Robinson, University of Cincinnati, and Walter B. Rideout, Northwestern University, 
Editors. An anthology for the course in Modern British and American Literature, or Modern 
Poetry. The book presents thirty-two poets of real stature—sixteen British and sixteen American— 
in chronological order. It is ideal for courses in which there is a serious approach to a considerable 
body of work by important poets. The editors provide an unusually ample Notes section at the 
end of the book in which are offered biographical sketches and bibliographical guides to the poets, 
explanatory notes on the poems, and convenient lists of critical analyses of many poems. 

Representative adoptions: Amherst College, Brooklyn College, Catholic University of America, 
Denison University, Mount Holyoke College, New York University, Northwestern University, 
Ohio University, St. John’s University, San Diego State College, Stephens College, Swarthmore 
College, Trinity College, Tulane University, University of California, University of Chicago, 
University of Minnesota, University of Notre Dame, University of the South, University of 
Wisconsin, Washington and Lee University. 


CONTENTS: MODERN BRITISH POETS: Thomas Hardy, Gerard Manley Hopkins, Robert Bridges, A. E. 
Housman, William Butler Yeats, Walter de la Mare, D. H. Lawrence, Edith Sitwell, Wilfred Owen, Robert Graves, 
C. Day Lewis, William Empson, W. H. Auden, Louis MacNeice, Stephen Spender, Dylan Thomas. MODERN 
AMERICAN POETS: Edwin Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, Wallace Stevens, William Carlos Williams, Ezra 
Pound, Robinson Jeffers, Marianne Moore, John Crowe Ransom, T. S. Eliot, Archibald MacLeish, E. E. Cum- 
mings, Hart Crane, Theodore Roethke, Karl Shapiro, Randall Jarrell, Robert Lowell. NOTES ON EACH 
AUTHOR: Life, Bibliography, Major Writings, Biographies, Criticisms, Comments on Selections. Selected 
Bibliography. Index 


An important book for courses in literature and for ad- 
vanced courses in writing. The fifty modern writers range 
from Pearl Buck to William Faulkner, F. Scott Fitzgerald 
to Ernest Hemingway, and James Joyce to James Thurber. 
The book contains headnotes and biographies of authors. 
Thomas M. H. Blair, A separately published Teacher's Manual, available to 
adopters, contains for each story a brief analysis, suggested 
theme and examination questions, and a critical bibliography. 
Kent State University “The most remarkable collection of short stories in one 
volume that I have seen in many years.”—R. W. Pence, 
De Pauw University. 
particularly fresh and versatile collection... Blair's 
book seems to us the best available book of this type.”’— 
Modern Fiction Studies. 


Editor. 


*Examination copies available upon re 
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A College Book of Modem Fiction 


704 pp. Code No. 54429 $6.50* 


Walter B. Rideout, Northwestern University, and James K. Robinson, University of Cincinnati, 
Editors. A carefully selected anthology designed to serve a variety of classroom needs either in 
modern literature or in freshman English courses. The editors include twenty-eight stories by 
leading American and British authors of the twentieth century. In addition, the book includes 
twelve essays, all of which are concerned with the art of fiction. This unusual feature makes the 
book excellent for courses in the short story, the novel, and literary criticism. 

Special emphasis is given to the most outstanding authors: James and Conrad are represented by 
a long story each; and six others—Anderson, Faulkner, and Welty, Joyce, Lawrence, and Mansfield 
—are represented by two stories each. All stories and essays have been chosen for their quality 
and relevance. 

Each writer is given a biographical sketch, selective bibliographies of his major prose works and 
of works about him. A special feature of the notes is an extensive list of analyses, explications, and 
discussions of each work. Also included is a general bibliography of works on modern fiction. 


CONTENTS: MODERN AMERICAN AUTHORS: Henry James, Stephen Crane, Sherwood Anderson, Katherine 
Anne Porter, F. Scott Fitzgerald, William Faulkner, Ernest Hemingway, Eudora Welty, Bernard Malamud, J. F 

Powers, Flannery O'Connor. MODERN BRITISH AUTHORS: Thomas Hardy, Joseph Conrad, Saki, E. M 
Forster, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Katherine Mansfield, Frank O'Connor, Graham Greene, William Sansom, 
Dylan Thomas. MODERN AMERICAN ESSAYISTS: Henry James, Allen Tate, Simon O. Lesser, Eudora Welty, 
Theodore A. Stroud, Norman Friedman. MODERN BRITISH ESSAYISTS: Joseph Conrad, E. M. Forster, 
Percy Lubback, Virginia Woolf, Sean O’ Faolain, H. E. Bates. NOTES ON EACH AUTHOR: Life, Bibliography, 
Major Writings, Biographies, Criticisms, Comments on Selections. Selected Bibliography. Index 


CTORIES 


Adoptions: American International College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Hope College, Holland, Michigan; Kent 
State University, Kent and Ashtabuia, Ohio; Pennsylvania 
State University; Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 744 
Ohio; Wright Junior College, Chicago. PP 
CONTENTS: I. Growing up. Hume, Patton, Lincoln, Frankau, Code No. 54452 
Huxley, Grilling, Fitzgerald, Bennett, Milburn, Long, Chaikin, and 
Schorer. II. Love. Bragdon, Callaghan, Joyce, O'Connor, Lawrence, 
Mansfield, Hardwick, Stegner, and Conrad. IIl. America. Benet, 
Gilligan, Faulkner, Welty, Taylor, Suckow, Fisher, and Pottle. LV. 
Wartime. Michener, Park, Shaw, Buck, Sallow, Beck, Ware, and 
Hemingway. V. Variety. Thurber, De Vries, Woollcott, Wodehouse, 
Beer, Forster, Yellen, Porter, Bowen, James, Wharton, Maugham, 
Chesterton, and Galsworthy. 


$5.25* 


st to teachers of the appropriate courses. 
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Code No. 54445 $6.50* 


413 pp 


Rutgers lr rsit ind George Howerton, Northwestern Universit Lditors 


An anthology for the comparative arts. The literary selections represent the main artistic trends ¥ 
from the Renaissance to the present day. In each selection the sensitive reader will find qualities ; 
cl terizing the other fine arts of the same period. Each of the eight periods into which the book A! 

ided is introduced by an essay to help the reader recognize the distinctive literary characteristics (ai 
of the period. Lists of parallel examples in the other fine arts. music. painting, sculpture, and z: big 
architecture, are appended. Not a book for freshmen or sophomores a 

This beautiful volume groups its poetry, prose and dramatic selections under the following ; 
headings: The Renaissance, Mannerism, The Baroque, the Rococo. Romanticism, Realism and a 
Naturaliss In Dressionism, and Expressionism—offering through attractive photographs and 
plates examples of the fine arts correlative with literature in each department... It belongs in a q 
College of Silence and Slow Time, wherein one may neglect meals and clocks.” —Emerson Society a 
VCuarterly 


Some adoptions: Northwestern University, Rutgers | niversity, University of Colorado, Uni- 
versity of Miami, University of Oklahoma, Queens College, Yale niversity. 


RI 


NAISSANCI Spenser, Sidney, Daniel, Constable. Il. MANNERISM: Raleigh Donne, 


Shak ‘ D Sk I Bible, St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa of Avila. II BAROQUE: Crashaw 
H \ Shak D e,.M Dryden. 1V. ROCOCO: Pope, Thoms: Reynolds. V. ROMAN 
riCISM: R ‘ Word th, S Byron, Keats, Coleridge, Walpole. VI. REALISM AND NATURAI 
ISM: Ibsen, Gorki. VII. 1 Poe, Mallarme, De Regnier, Verlaine, Maeterlinck. VII. EXPRESSION- ‘ 


ind Arthur Palmer Hudsor niversity of rin arouna 


An anthology for the course in American literature, it is the first to use the rich legacy of 


€ as its basis. Literary merit and importance are the criteria for selections. Each selection 


was chosen for the contribution it makes to our American literature 


There are eighty-six selections—stories, ballads. poems, plays—from fifty-four authors. The 
authors constitute an assembly of the best American writers. including: Stephen Vincent Benet, 
Roark Bradford, Carl Carmer, Samuel Clemens. J. Frank Dobie, Joel Chandler Harris, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Lafcadio Hearn, Washington Irving. Vachel Lindsay, Henry W. Longfellow, James 


Russell Lowell, Percy MacKaye, Edgar Allen Poe. Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Carl Sandburg, 
Walt Whitman, and Johr Greenleal Whittier 


‘The biographical notes and the rich bibliography will lead anyone into a wondrous land of 
end and tall tale Walker D. Wyman, Wisconsin State ¢ ollege, in Minnesota History. 

\ few adoptions: Ball State Teachers College, Troy State ¢ ollege, University of North Carolina, 
University of Redlands, West Virginia Wesleyan ( ollege, Elgin Community College. 


ie¢ 


Ghost Tales. IV 


Witchcraft and Superstition. V 
¢ e. VII. Literary Ballads. VIII. Heroes and Demigods. LX 
Yankees. X. Negro Tales. XI. Folk Songs and Ballads. XII. Folk W sdom. Biographical Notes. Bibliography 
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640 pp. Code No. 54502 $6.20* 


Gladys Doty, University of Colorado. and Janet Ross. University of British Columbia. A text espe- 


cially designed for persons who have some knowledge of English as a second language—either 
foreign students studying in United States colleges and universities, or students in their native 
countries who desire a knowledge of American idiom. For classes of mixed language groups: no 
native language is used for translation or explanation. : 

“ ... covers four important areas in the teaching of English as a foreign language: communica- 
tion through listening and comprehending; practice in reading; the study of English structural 
patterns; and the study of American pronunciation, stress and intonation. . . . 

“The reading selections on American customs and culture are excellent and the structural prob- 
lems of Engligh are analyzed carefully, with the basic patterns presented in order of their usefulness 
and regularity of form. Vocabulary is taught in context and the importance of the students’ familiar- 
ity with the chief linguistic features of English is stressed. On the whole, this volume contains 


superior teaching materials.’ —Olga Stepanek, University of Nebraska, College English, April, 1961. 
‘J “It is the best text I have seen dealing with all of the needs of the foreign student learning English 
£ in the U. S.”—William F. Marquardt, New York University. 
Some adoptions: San Francisco College, University of Cincinnati, University of Nebraska, 


University of Wisconsin, University of Kansas, Los Angeles City College. 


CONTENTS: The four parts may be used together or independently. Part I is concerned with communicating in 
English: listening and comprehending. Part II is English through reading: learning to read quickly without trans- 


lating. Part III is a reference handbook of English structure patterns. Part IV is a guide to the pronunciation of 


American English. An appendix contains instructions on how to make a speech in English. There is acomplete 
index, and the end-papers have easy-to-use keys for reference purposes 
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No. copies 
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seful Companions for Courses 


Frederick J. Hoffman, editor, PERSPECTIVES ON MODERN LITERATURE. A selection of essays of modern 


designed for courses in. modern literature which use paperback texts 


Rast Shapiro, editor, PROSE KEYS TO MODERN POETRY. A balanced collection of essays on the prose 


caning of modern poetry 


Lee Steinmetz, ANALYZING LITERARY WORKS. A helpful guide for the student embarking upon a research 


repor iiterar 
Paul 5. Burtness, Warren U. Ober, and William R. Seat, Jr., THE CLOSE READING OF FACTUAL PROSE. 
The c skills of close reading. Analyzes two model essays and provides materials for the student to develop 
these ski or the tr man course 


for breshnian Research Pape 


Paul S. Burtness and Warren U. Ober, editors, THE PUZZLE OF PEARL HARBOR. Documents, reports, and 


letters from American and Japanese sources on the events leading up to the disaster at Pearl Harbor 
Edwin Harrison Cady, editor, EITHER A MASTER OR AN ASS: The Literary Reputation of William Dean Howells. 


Frederick J. Hoffman, editor, MARGINAL MANNERS: Skid Row in American Literature. An anthology of Bowery 
ind sketcl the “bottom dog” literature of the 1930's, and the writings of the Beats 


Martin Kallich ane Andrew MacLeish, editors, THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION THROUGH BRITISH EYES. 


Dx ents, letter lat nd contemporaneous news reports about the Revolution, giving British viewpoints 
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A LITERATURE WITHOUT CRITICISM 


Hazard of the Annenberg School of 
Communications at the University of 
Pennsylvania, James Steel Smith at San 
Fernando Valley State College, and 
Walter J. Ong at Saint Louis Univer- 
sity.* In the main, the pene have 
responded to the new electronic litera- 
ture of their day by saying, “I never 
watch TV.” “The Press—how are the 
murderers today?” 

Not so with first-rate nonacademic 
literary critics. They have always cared 
about crucial human statements in what- 
ever medium. Bernard Shaw labored at 
journalistic criticism of music and drama. 
Edmund Wilson reflected upon film, 
detective stories, and Emily Post. E. B. 
White turned on his lathe beautiful 
“Talk of the Town” pieces on news 
reporting, advertising, ghostwriting, and 
canned music. 

New critical apparatus for studying 
mass communication is needed, but the 
English professor has before him right 
now time-tested approaches of utility. 
The analytic literary strategy of Ken- 
neth Burke is valuable in examining a 
communication through its scene, agent, 
act, agency, and purpose. Aristotle’s 
Poetics demonstrates how to judge a play 
by the truth of its characters to life, to 
type, and to themselves. The present-day 
case books show what happens when an 
event or a work is looked at from many 
viewpoints. Lillian Ross’s case-history 
of the film The Red Badge of Courage, 
published as a series in The New Yorker 
and later as the book Picture, almost 
embarrassingly reveals the real physiol- 
“By of a film. 

ut as Lillian Ross’s_ case-histo 
demonstrates, an electronic medium is 
not a book. Learning to read a poem is 
not enough to equip a critic for under- 
standing radio, film, newspaper, or tele- 


*See James Steel Smith, “Life Looks at Lit- 
erature,” The American Scholar, XXVII (Win- 
ter, 1957-58), 23-42; and Walter J. Ong, “Wired 
for Sound,” College English, XX1 (Feb. 1960), 
245-251. 


$75 


vision. If the teachers of English who 
continually disparage mass communica- 
tion were to construct a few case-his- 
tories of actual mass communications in 
the making (perhaps simply following a 
local newspaper reporter on a story or 
observing a television program from 
—— to screening), I believe they 
would be amazed at the territory yet to 
be explored. I do not mean they should 
study thousands of comic books and 
hundreds of bad television shows. I am 
speaking of a much higher, and I think 
more fascinating, level of inquiry, which 
comes into view the moment one begins 
to look freshly at a mass communication 

rocess, as ve Edmund Carpenter, 

arold Innis, and Marshall McLuhan of 
the University of Toronto. For example, 
one of their conclusions upon reflectin 
about the nature of communication is 
that the invention of the printed book 
created privacy. Before the book, man 
communicated with others in a circum- 
scribed experience. In dialogue or public 
speech he might voice his own Ww 
but his ideas were channeled in a differ- 
ent way than when he silently converses 
with an author who stands before him 
_ in print. Reading, he can be pecu- 
liarly alone with someone else’s thoughts 
and his own.? 

Wrong or right, this assertion about 
print sets a critic thinking pana 
about other media. When I mentioned 
this notion in an upper-class course in 
mass communication, the students quick- 
ly began pointing out differences be- 
tween television and print. They said, 
for example, that television offers the 
viewer a more limited choice of material 
than books. The viewer’s identification 
with what he sees is less free wheeling 
than the reader’s. He cannot restudy 
what he sees. Television, with its smaller, 
less distinct images, is less adapted to 


"For provocative assertions about other 
media, see Explorations in Communication, ed. 
by Edmund Carpenter and Marshall McLuhan 
(1960). 
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project large, visually elaborate scenes 
than film. It asks for fewer figures with- 
in its frame, simpler sets and plots for 
stories compressed into shorter time and 
smaller space. One father in the class 
pointed out that the contrast between 
the quiet darkened room of the movie 
theater and his own living room invaded 
spasmodically by whooping children 
molded the character of the television 
program. 

A course emphasizing the old propa- 
ganda approach to communication con- 
firms or enforces prejudices; a course 
attempting to describe the characteristics 
inherent in the process of each medium 
sharpens perceptions and sometimes 
opens the eye and ear to totally new ex- 
perience. It leads the professor and stu- 
dent to think for themselves, to abandon 
the eclectic approach of the sampler of 
anthologies. The professor begins then to 
see how oversimplified has been the con- 
sideration of mass communication in the 
English classroom. Ever since 1939 when 
S. I. Hayakawa’s Language in Action 
proclaimed that “A report must exclude 
all expressions of the writer’s approval 
or disapproval of the occurrences, F sent 
sons, or objects he is describing,” En 
lish professors have been pointing out 
to their students how dishonest newsmen 
are. Assigning analyses by both sociolo- 
gists and critics like James Thurber, they 
asked their students to laugh at the 
inanities of soap opera, quiz shows, and 
westerns. They asserted they were acting 
from a desire to see the level of mass 
communication raised. They implied that 
honest reporters, radio productions of 
plays by Euripides, and adapta- 
tions of Dickens would make television 
what it should be. But the matter is more 
complex than that. The man who has 
seriously studied the television process 
knows it is least a to present 
neney a classical play depending 
heavily upon lengthy, complex speeches. 
Those children that my student father 
mentioned, whooping through just one 
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of Medea’s speeches, may destroy the 
line of the play completely for the 
father. What goes well on television, as 
the producer of Camera Three recog- 
nizes, is a dramatized short story like 
Eudora Welty’s “Why I Live at the 
P. O.” 

Since 1939, the world of mass com- 
munication has changed in quantity and 
character. An upper-class course in the 
subject will discover, or keep discover- 
ing, the nature of the change. The Read- 
ers Digest is no longer The Little 
W onder that John Bainbridge so sharply 
described in 1946. The slick magazines 
have spilled out of their stereotypes: 
Bertrand Russell now writes for The 
Saturday Evening Post a long article, 
which is printed alongside the soap fic- 
tion. Film and AM radio have changed 
so radically in the past three years that 
most Americans, sitting at the television 
set, have no idea of what has happened. 
FM radio, especially at stations like 
KPFA in San Francisco and WBAI in 
New York, listener supported, without 
commercials, has introduced to mass 
audiences voices of the minority in 
music, politics, and literature that would 
satisfy even John Stuart Mill’s demand 
to hear the other side. 

I believe that students and professors 
who stand back to reflect upon what 
they have seen and heard after an in- 
tensive examination of mass communica- 
tion will find they no longer face a 
scarcity of first-rate communications. 
They will discover hundreds and thou- 
sands of bad communications, but if they 

ut themselves to the task, they can 
ocate more good ones than they have 
time to attend to. The salient character- 
istic of mass communications right now 
is not mediocrity, but profuseness. In 
1961 so many messages are beamed at 
the citizen that he cannot make the o 
portunity even to sort out the senha 


while ones. The problem has moved 
from the level of quality to the level of 


quantity. 
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An obvious but chilling characteristic 
of mass communications today is their 
fragmentation. News is fragmented; the 
Monitor-Dimension package type of ra- 
dio program is fragmented; magazines 
and television are fragmented. A piece 
of intelligence or beauty is mutilated by 
advertisements — following, 
sometimes cutting through its center. A 
less obvious, but even more significant, 
characteristic of mass communications is 
the interspersion of good and bad. The 
very fact that the good is scattered so 
widely throughout the bad makes almost 
impossible the job of discovering what 
is worth attending to. In Esquire maga- 
zine a second-rate cartoon about a man 
and woman on a desert island precedes 
distinguished color reproductions of 
Russian icons of Saint Nicholas. The 
good is there, I am certain: in film, The 
Savage Eye; in television, Camera Three; 
in Playboy magazine and the Hearst 
newspapers, Jules Feiffer’s cartoons. At 
the most inconvenient hours and in the 
strangest places, but it is there. 

This revolution in quantity has taken 
the salt out of sensitive, discerning 
citizens who want to avoid the bad mes- 
sages and experience the good. They are 
giving uP. As their America becomes 
more and more like Franz Kafka’s Amer- 
ika, they are sneaking off to a corner to 
read a book or slipping out a door, like 
Thoreau, headed i the woods. 

I am not saying that the professor 
should not read in some quiet place or 
that he should quit teaching poetry. 
More than ever, his students need to 
develop the habit of reading with their 
whole attention and energy such writers 
as Wallace Stevens and Anton Chekhov 
and William Shakespeare. But I am say- 
ing he must not completely ignore that 
other mad and sometimes wonderful 
world. He lives in it himself; he has some 
responsibility. He as well as the sociol- 
ogist, psychologist, and anthropologist 
has funds of training and sensitivity to 
bring to its examination and reconstruc- 
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tion. He must at least make it possible 
by his sympathy and understanding for 
some English professors to start drawing 
on those funds in organized ways. 
Superficial coffee hour cracks will no 
longer do. 

If every large English department 
offered one upper-class course in the 
criticism of mass communication, it 
would begin to build a cadre of critics 
across the country who would speak for 
themselves and generate a critical fire in 
twenty times that number of students. 
The outcome would be unpredictable— 
perhaps a new army of critics, many of 
whom would write with skill. Suppose 
that every American er had 
available to it a thoughtful critic of 
television or film who wanted to publish 
daily in its columns. Soon the letters to 
the editor columns would be filled with 
debates on the merits of films and tele- 
vision programs and the judgments of 
the local critic. What a shocking thought 
—a continuing critical response to mass 
communication by the people! 

I can hear many English professors 
replying, “Impossible!” Perhaps so, per- 
haps not, but whether or not the num- 
ber of film critics can be increased is a 
small point. The larger point is that 
Americans must soon find a way of re- 
ducing or coping with the quantity of 
mass communication in their lives. Be- 
fore they can do that they must must be 
certain what they are dealing with. What 
needs doing is a description of those 
communications as systematic and uni- 
fied as The Theory of the Leisure Class, 
which gave us eyes to see not only the 
leisure class but also a hidden part of the 
human nature of every one of us. A 
study of the fragmentation, intersper- 
sion, and profuseness of mass communi- 
cations will undoubtedly open up to 
view the character of won man, What 
in his political and social behavior has 
led him to create such a welter of mes- 
sages? 

The patterns of electronic communi- 
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cation change with unnerving speed. 
Satellite Echo and the Univac computer 
today, what tomorrow? The materials 
faced by the critic are so overwhelming 
that perhaps the only men who could 
retain their sanity while studying them 


are those English professors who have 
touched the depth and sinew of Shake- 

are and Swift and Joyce, who when 
the electronic volume gets too loud or 
the content too thin have at hand a book 
of poetry to restore their soul. 


NDEA ENGLISH INSTITUTES? 


Gerorce WINCHESTER STONE 


NDEA ENGLISH INSTITUTES. In our travels we have been heartened by 
expressions of agreement on the part of a dozen chairmen of major English depart- 
ments throughout the country of the need for amending the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act to include English. What chiefly impressed us, however, was the positive 
view they have taken individually of the need for English departments in liberal arts 
colleges and universities to assume a new sense of responsibility for preparing second- 
ary school teachers in our subject and to concentrate in this training upon literature, 
composition, and a knowledge of the history and structure of the language. The chair- 
men with whom we have talked recognize the need for a program on a national scale 
to articulate English instruction in all segments of the school system, from the grades 
through the graduate school. Most of them are determined upon a course of action 
whether or not aid comes from an amended NDEA. The problem is so urgent and 
so large, however, that only sizable aid from the federal government can properly 
support the solution of it. Clear understanding of what faces the profession, decision 
to step up present attempts at articulation and to engage upon new programs for it 
are seen in the attitudes of department chairmen from North Carolina to the Staté of 
Washington, from Northwestern to New Mexico, from Nebraska and Kansas to 
Connecticut, from Indiana, lilinois, Obio, Kentucky, and Michigan to New York. 
Bravissimo! (FMO, PMLA) 
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Round Table 


SOME NOTES TOWARDS THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF TEACHERMANSHIP 
(With apologies to S. Potter) 


E. McNaMara 


With the publication of Gamesmanship, 
Lifemanship, Oneupmanship and Superman- 
ship, one might expect to see the subject 
of fruitful manipulation of one’s environ- 
ment for ego-gratification exhausted. Not 
so. For within the vast and multi-leveled 
field of life there are many areas untouched 
by the great work done by Potter and the 
pioneers of Madison Avenue. There are 
other worlds to conquer; some work of 
note may yet be done.’ There is, for in- 
stance, the untouched field of teaching. The 
rising birth rate will ultimately lead to the 
anticipated and long dreaded over-expan- 
sion of students in the colleges. This, of 
course, will lead to a corresponding inflation 
in the faculties. What will result? Com- 
partmentalization, loss of individualism. 

The young instructor, especially, must 
become aware of this challenge. Lacking as 
yet in tenure, rank or ——o history, 
he must make his own existential way be- 
tween his students and his department head, 
doing as much as possible to be noticed, 
yet as little real work as possible, so as to 
provide time for the solidification of his 
future (gaining of tenure, rank, salary, sab- 
baticals, when the boom is over and the 
unaware—those who did not face the chal- 
lenge of teachermanship—will have fallen 
by the wayside).’ But I have amassed a small 
body of observations and have begun a 
controlled study. Here are five preliminary 
suggestions: 


‘See pamphlet On the Use of Neglected or 


Outdated Poets for Quotation on Dignified 
Occasions or to Cause Embarrassment. Teacher- 
manship studies monograph No. 1. 

*See pamphlet On the Use of Clichés to Pro- 
mote Feelings in In-group Solidarity. Teacher- 
manship studies monograph No. 8. 


An assistant professor of English at Assump- 
tion University (Windsor, Ontario), Mr. Mc- 
Namara is the author of a number of articles, 
including “The Lost Innocence of Childhood” 
(Critic, 1959). 


1. or OK Crotues. This 
is of immediate importance. One’s graduate 
school record, research, past experience 
mean nothing when contrasted with your 
initial impact on (a) your department head; 
(b) your classes; (c) ultimately, the dean. 
(“Who is that young man?”). Tweeds, of 
course, are essential. Burlap would be more 
desirable, but a good basic impression can 
be attained by the thoughtful wearing of 
several moderately worn-out tweed jackets 
and flannel trousers and a maximum of two 
ties, both either tweed or a very-muddy 
madder cloth. One should, above all, give 
the feel of tweed. One should somehow 
suggest that he is wearing tweed under- 
wear, or even that his pyjamas are tweed. 
(All without actually saying so, of course. 
All must be conveyed by implication.) 

2. Fist Lecrure. There are two basic 
manoeuvres. One is the humorous, head- 
scratching, off-hand impromptu lecture. 
Rambling, witty, full of references to juxta- 
posed items (Bach and beer, Dylan Thomas 
and Elvis Presley) and ironic references to 
the administration, the heating plant and 
the local bars. The very next class, it goes 
without saying, is an essay test (unan- 
nounced, difficult, vague) on the purpose 
of the course. 

The other basic manoeuvre is the direct 
opposite of the off-hand upset. It is the 
basic bibliography ploy. As the bell echoes 
die you enter, head slightly down, about a 
quire of mimeographed sheets clutched to 
your bosom in one hand, a briefcase in the 
other. Put both down. Unload the brief- 
case. A minimum of eight books is needed 
for effectiveness. (Important: Once having 
unloaded the books do not refer to them 
at all for the balance of the period.) The 
mimeographed sheets should consist of a 
course outline, at least sixteen pages, single- 

ced. The text of this should not matter, 
since no one will read it. If necessary, use 
a bad stencil so that are illegible. The 
other mimeographed bundle will be a 
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twenty-page bibliography which you will 
refer to slightingly and half-apologetically 
as “basic,” or “elementary.” This should 
have built-in errors (dates, accent marks) 
which you will discover as you thumb 
through it and the students will correct 
their own copies. It is well to have titles 
in languages other than English and French. 
German is good, but Swedish is better. Your 
opening lecture should be as incompre- 
hensible as the course outline. Use phrases 
like, “Ultimately, our aim is quite simple. 
... and “The serious student will avail 
himself of . . .” Stare out of the window. 
Refer to obscure authorities, quote from 
Horace and then smile (or better, snicker. 
See my notes on the “snuffle-laugh” or “the 
library snigger”). The trauma inflicted by 
this opening lecture will last until mid-term. 

3. Transportation. Bicycles of course 
are best. Some avant-garde practitioners 
are advocating the motorcycle or motor 
scooter. But for the novice, the Basic Motor 
Gambit should suffice. To begin with, any 
car will do. Imports are best, but an older, 
much-misused and a coupe of domestic 


make will do — well if the sub-ploy of 


the Rear Seat or Rear Ledge is used. Books 
or journals—translations of American poets 
into French, journals in such fields as “Cul- 
tural Dynamics” with articles such as “Evi- 
dence of Transvestitism in Superman,” 
prominently displayed on the covers, must 
seem carelessly thrown there. 


4. OK Books. Even as you are scrupu- 
lous about clothesmanship, so must you be 
about the magazines ochaed books which 
you carry for display. Aristotle is always 
good. So are any publications of Grove 
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Press or New Directions. Scholarly jour- 
nals must always be out of your field. Culti- 
vate a manner of carrying, so that the title 
may be withheld from view until interest is 
piqued. Note that interest, once aroused, 
may go so far as to look into the book or 
even to the borrowing of it. Hence, the 
sub-ploy of Margin-Marking must be used 
to ensure protection. Margin marks must 
always seem enigmatic, thoughtful and 
should if possible refer to other books 
which are equally esoteric. Thus, exclama- 
tion points, N.B., and the like are not as 
desirable as Cf. Jung or Viz: Origien. 

5. Paper Marxinc. The basic aim, of 
course, is to mark the paper speedily, effi- 
ciently and if possible, without reading it. 
The primary ploy is the Incomplete Erasure 
of A Lower Grade. This usually forestalls 
any student objection. Cultivation of a 
vocabulary which indicates thoughtful 
effort on your part (words like “disappoint- 
ing,” “adequate,” “wry,” “crisp,” “tenden- 
tious”) should be worked at. Avoid such 
definite and itively connotative words 
as “good” and “bad.” 

These above, I suggest, are the basic gam- 
bits of teachermanship. Other innovations 
and changes may come along, but I feel 
certain that those mentioned here will re- 
main classic. Already, research is going on 
beyond the frontiers: beards, whistling Bach 
in public jazz, canes, 
vagaries of speech.’ But these are only 
variations on the classic principles educed 
here. 


*See monograph #2. On the Use of Chiefly 
British Spelling to Suggest A Public School 
Background. 


“PLEASE BE BRUTUAL IN YOUR CRITISM” 


Rosert M. 


Each year young people who have studied 
English enter business. How do they feel 
about English? Are they self-confident in 
speaking and writing? Or do they spend 


Mr. Boltwood is a part-time faculty member 
at Wayne State University. He is with the 
Chevrolet Division, General Motors Corpo- 
ration. 


the rest of their lives worrying about gram 
matical mistakes? 

For the past four years as a teacher of 
businessmen I have inquired about school- 
ing and personal attitudes toward English. 
Replies have revealed language problems 
common among businessmen. My purpose 
here is to highlight these problems and to 
encourage teachers to increase their stress 
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on the importance of English in adult life. 


My course in business English is offered 
each semester by the School of Business 
Administration, Wayne State University. 
Content resembles that of the usual compo- 
sition course, with attention to business 
rather than literary documents. More than 
twenty businessmen enrolled in the fall 
semester last year. For the 12-week, non- 
credit course they voluntarily came from 
large and small companies in the Detroit 
area. Sincere, intelligent, hard-working men, 
they were really no different in abilities, 
interests, and jobs from men enrolled in 
the course in prior semesters. They re- 
vealed the same hopes, regrets, and short- 
comings about English. Their ages ranged 
from 26 to 57; the average age was 39. 
Fifteen had been born in Michigan; the rest 
in New York, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Ontario, Germany. 
All but two had completed high school; 
five had attended college without grad- 
uating; four had graduated from college. 

These men held both management and 
non-management positions in which they 
were expected to write business letters, in- 


ter-office memorandums, reports (progress, 


administrative, technical, close-out, test, 
safety), letters of commendation, replies to 
grievances, technical proposals, personnel 
evaluations, recommendations for promo- 
tion and merit increase. 

The first evening of class I asked these 
men to write their reasons for attending an 
English course. They responded frankly. 
Their general attitude toward the course 
appeared in the words of man: “Please be 
brutual in your critism of my work.” 


These businessmen were studying a sub- 
ject they should have mastered many years 
before. They knew that. English should 
have been second nature, allowing them 
more time for courses in production control, 
cost estimating, office management, mer- 
chandising, product analysis, or material 
handling. 

The question arises: How did these men 

t along in English when they were in 
school? Sample statements provide an 
answer? 


English was a hard subject for me all 
through school. 
English was not my best subject in 
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school, but now I find it enlightning as 
well as necessary. 

I took all the courses previously because 
it was required to obtain a diploma or de- 
gree, now, I am taking this course because I 
want to learn to write correctly. 


These quoted statements identify men 
who neglected to take full advantage of 
English instruction in school. When ques- 
tioned further, some claimed that the sub- 
ject was not made interesting in the early 
days. They said that the exercises, examples, 
and required reading had been dull. They 
described a few teachers as harsh and nar- 
row-minded. Other men admitted that they 
themselves had been at fault: they lacked 
interest despite the devoted efforts of their 
teachers. Now in competitive business, these 
men worry about their inability to write. 
Some cower behind competent secretaries, 
hoping no higher-up will spot the strategy. 
They dread matters like spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, sentence structure, and idea 
organization. 


These businessmen meet after work for 
two hours a week. They want to relearn 
the rudimr its of English. They could more 
easily stay nome and watch television, put- 
ter in the basement, or play cards. 

What motivates these men? What do 
they hope to gain? They have given vari- 
ous answers: 


Due to the engeering of today requaring 
more and more writing I feel that a course 
of this type will be of a great help to me. 

By understanding more fully the basic 
rules of English I hope to express my 
thoughts more clearly and in a shorter 


of time. 
or a number of years it has been aparent 
to myself in my lack of the knowledge in 
english. 

need and use english every day at home 
and away. In conversation with people every 
day I find myself making mistakes in things 
I say. I am afraid to pick up a pencil at 
times to write a report. Most of the time 
it is the result of not knowing what to 
write. 

My reason for taking this coarse is to be 
able to express myself better. I have a prob- 
lem of trying to put on paper what I want 
to say. I feel this coarse & working with 
other men in the class will help me. 

My reason for taking this course is to 
prepare myself for any chance of advance- 
ment in my field. 
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Several men wrote that they — a 
way to insure reader understanding. Costly 
trouble had resulted from inability of writer 
and reader to understand one another. These 
comments were typical: 

My main problem is putting my infor- 
mation down on paper so as other people 
reading the report can get the same meaning 
as I trying to express. 

I believe this course will help me put 
down on paper, things which I want under- 
stood. It will help me to write in a clear 
concise manner, so others will not get a 
meaning which was not entended. 

The primary function of a piece of read- 
ing material, as I see it, is to communicate 
= thought to another person; I would 

very happy if this course could bring 
about this ability in me. 

I elected to take this course to improve 
my writing both words and techniques. It 
would seem to me that I write a very hard 
letter that might lead to a misconception 
of meaning. 

Some of the businessmen in previous 
semesters claimed that their wives had 
urged them to take the course. One wife 
was an attorney. She kept after her non- 
college husband to improve his English. He 
finally enrolled. There are other pressures. 
For example, a noncollege wife works in 
an office alongside college graduates. At 
home she prods her noncollege husband to 
improve his English. The reason: she wants 
to avoid personal embarrassment at the next 
office party or picnic. 

As each semester starts, some businessmen 
lack self-confidence. They hope to solve 
the problem away from their companies 
and fellow employees. Last semester two 
men mentioned lack of self-confidence: 

I feel very inferior when speaking with 
people in my line of work or writing to a 
customer or friend. This course I firmly be- 
lieve will give me not only better English 
but confidence in myself. 

I picked this course out of four or five 
potential courses, because I feel it may help 
me in all areas. By that I mean confidence. 


As usual, some men compared the ease 
of oral communication (“shooting off at 
the mouth”) with the difficulty of written 
communication. The latter, they indicated, 
has a cold finality about it. One man was 
very much concerned: 

My purpose for taking this course in 

Business English is that I have always had 


difficulty in writing letters. At work we 
get a lot of enquries, letters, telephone calls, 
and personal contact. Quite a few of them 
have to be answered in writing. My big 
problem is getting my answers down on 
paper. Giving them an opinion orally is 
easier. But getting my ideas on paper, Im 
stuck. I hope that-I can be taught how to 
arrange my ideas on paper, write simple but 
to the point answers to these enquries. In 
this way be of greater service to the public, 
and elleviate a roadblock that I have. 


Naturally, pressure from the management 
hierarchy proves strong: 


Believing my superiors to be concerned 
in the writing of reports makes me afraid 
I will be criticized. 

My supervisor has helped me by correcting 
my writing and going over it with me. He 
is a busy man and if I could do my 
own éorrecting he will benifit, management 
will benifit and so will I. 


The writer of the second statement is “oe & 
his supervisor coaches him. Often the 
supervisor is too busy to help, or he lacks 
writing criteria and teaching skill. He may 
even think coaching is not his responsibility. 
Many of industry’s communication prob- 
lems start when a supervisor fails to analyze 
and discuss the written work of a subordi- 
nate. The subordinate works hard on a 
required report, submits it to his supervisor, 
and then hears nothing. The subordinate 
continues to make errors in writing and 
thought structure. 

The statements quoted in this article 
typify the thinking and motivation of busi- 
nessmen as they begin the semester. To- 
gether we can do a great deal about their 

roblems in twelve weeks. However, some 
Condens to instruction remain. For example, 
there is the reading problem. In class I 
stress critical reading as a sound approach 
to better writing. But most of the men have 
very little interest in reading. Convincing 
them that they should read more becomes a 
herculean task. One man described the 
problem briefly: 


Reading is another weakness I have. Bei 
a poor reader, or shall I say a slow reader, 
have read very few books. I enjoy reading 
to a point but I become bored and stop 
reading. 
These businessmen generally know their 
weaknesses: 
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My primary problem is organization of 
the available material, obtaining the proper 
sentence structure and showing the neces- 
sary emphesis in order to keep the readers 
attention. 

I need help in puncuation, sentence struc- 
ture, and thought arrangement. 
I beleive my letters lack coheseon and 
certain sections are repititious. I need expert 
advice on how to correct any or all mis- 
takes if possible. 

I hope to improve my vocabulary and 
learn to organize and compose sentences in 
a more graceful manner. 


Spelling bothered these businessmen. As 
they progressed in the course they tried 
hard to improve. They asked about spelling 
rules, they consulted their dictionaries, and 
they corrected one another. 

Revision always creates a problem. Some- 
where businessmen pick up the notion that 
any revision is a cardinal sin. They think 
that a person who revises words and sen- 
tences has not matured as a writer. In their 
opinion a professional writer skillfully 
blends ideas and words the moment pen 
touches paper. Individuals remarked: 


I rough draft a letter, throw it in the 
waste basket & start all over again. This 
— is repeated quite a few times until I 

nally dicatate a letter that is satisfactory. 
rd like to be able to express myself in the 
first draft and that I think is the basic reason 
for taking this course. 

I hope to learn to be decisive in writing 
a letter. It takes me too long to compose a 
letter, because of doing it over and over. 

I usually spend more time putting it on 
paper than I do actually getting the infor- 
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mation ready. I am also interested in a way 
of expressing myself without having a pencil 
in one hand and a word dictionory in the 
other. I hope that by the time we finish 
this coarse I will be able to sit down and 
write a report in such a way as to express 
myself without rewriting it several times. 


An experienced writer understands why 
revision scares the novice. The novice sup- 
poses that any change in his ideas or words 
reflects on his ability to think. College 
English departments can assist by explaining 
the creative process: what it is, how it 
works. Much has been written on this sub- 
ject in recent years. In the classroom a few 
photostats of author-revised manuscripts 
would open student eyes to the laborious 
effort of writing. Writers like Wolfe and 
Caldwell have described the blood, sweat, 
and tears behind their works. 

These, then, are some of the problems 
my business students have with English. 
Businessmen in other English classes 
throughout the nation have the same prob- 
lems. And we can include countless other 
adults in the same category. 

What is the solution? Certainly it should 
not be to establish more adult education 
courses in English. Rather, the responsibility 
rests with the college English teacher. As 
more students seek higher education, he 
must provide top-notch instruction in the 
fundamentals of communication. He is bet- 
ter qualified for this job than anyone else. 
His biggest challenge will be convincing 
students that what he offers will enrich their 
lives in the years ahead. 


Saturday, November 25, 1961 


9:30 a.m. to 11:45 a.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL 


Chairman: William S. Ward, University of Kentucky 
Topic: “The Assumptions of Literature” 
Speakers: Lewis Leary, Chairman of the Committee on Literary 


Scholarship and the Teaching of English, presiding. 
Speakers to be announced later. 


Discussion: Audience 
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I’m for critical ingenuity and latitude of 
interpretation and all, but there is some stuff 
up with which I will not put. Like Mr. 
John Hermann’s view of Salinger’s Esmé 
(January 1961) as a symbol of squalor, of 
lack of compassion and affection. Mr. 
Hermann gets facts wrong, as when he says 
that Charles, “blushing but determined . . . 
risking embarrassment to show his friend- 
ship,” comes back into the tearoom to kiss 
Sergeant X good-bye. In context it is obvi- 
ous that Esmé has to “drag” and “push” 
Charles to get him to kiss the sergeant. 

But more important, Mr. Hermann has 
committed two basic errors. One is to read 
the story in the light of a rather romantic 
preconception, the other is to neglect the 
role of the narrator. The romantic precon- 
ception is that love of truth, including 
statistics, makes one unable to love people. 
Since Esmé is a statistic-lover, she must be 
unable to love people; Charles, not a truth- 
lover, is the real people-lover in the story. 
(In passing, | wonder how Mr. Hermann 
gets around Charles’s scientific curiosi 
about kissing in the movies.) But Esmé’s 
love of truth is simply part of her ad- 
mirable integrity. She is still child enough 
not to have lost wonder and curiosity; her 
intelligence has not been corrupted by 
wishful thinking (her cool appraisal of her 
mother, her refusal, which Mr. Hermann 
thinks abnormal, to pretend that her hair 
is curly when it’s only wavy). True enough, 
her literalness is a trifle comic, but it is 
not morally disabling, as it might be in an 
adult. 

In the tearoom Esmé approach X in part 
because her aunt had told her she was 
“terribly cold,” and she was “training her- 
self to be more compassionate.” Despite Mr. 
Hermann, this py does not put her 
in Dostoevsky’s hell of being uable to love; 
on the contrary, her willingness to try is 
enough to save her. Esmé’s fidelity to truth 
and her acute though unseasoned intelli- 
gence do not prevent her from loving 
people; on the contrary they cause her to 
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bestow her love fully on adults who, she 
perceives, have somehow escaped the general 
a her father and X, whose “ex- 
tremely sensitive face” attracted her in 
church. Though Mr. Hermann found her 
inattention in church objectionable, she 
wasn’t simply counting the house, she was 
making an acute judgment of X, and ulti- 
mately the right response to him. For 
aren’t we too meant to like him, and to 
think him worthy of love? If Esmé doesn’t 
love him, why in the world does she write 
him and send him her dearest possession, 
the watch? 


Of course her love of people, like her 
love of truth, has its comic side. The 
nervous concern about her hair, the ques- 
tion about X’s love for his wife, the fear 
of seeming either too childish or too for- 
ward, these all indicate a schoolgirl’s crush 
on a soldier. But it seems sicomenanly 
necessary to insist on the obvious: Esmé 
is comic as well as admirable. Her slips 
when she tries to be grown-up in speech and 
manners, like her ignorance of Ohio and of 
physical squalor, are both funny and charm- 
ing in X’s eyes. He never tries to squelch 
her; he is amused, and he is also aware that 
her effort to act grown-up is a tribute of 
love to the adults she admires. Thus, after 
one of her polysyllabic speeches, “I said I 
imagined her father had had quite an extra- 
ordinary vocabulary.” Throughout the story 
there is nothing in X’s tone, explicit or im- 

licit, which modifies the admiration for 
Esmé he so frequently exhibits: for her 
forehead, voice, smile, dress, posture, feet 
and ankles. 

And how authoritative a narrator is X? 
By Mr. Hermann’s own account of the 
preliminary section, he is wry and jocular. 
This sophisticated, ironic person is the most 
intelligent and mature observer in the story. 
Without discussing X’s views, Mr. Hermann 
accepts the position of the aunt and of the 
choir coach with the dissonant voice, who 
sees Esmé and her choirmates as “silly-billy 
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parrots.” (The choir coach gets the treat- 
ment she deserves from the children, “a 
steady, opaque look.”) When Esmé asks X 
if he, like her aunt, finds her terribly cold, 


the reply of this ordinarily reserved man is 


“THE FLY” 


In “Symbol and Parallelism in “The Fly’” 
(College English, Jan. 1961), J. D. Thomas 
suggests that the fly in Katherine Mans- 
field’s story represents “a life force—or 
The Life Force—fighting with instinctive 
courage for survival, until finally done to 
death by human perversity” and that the 
ink with which the fly is destroyed stands 
for a particular kind of grief identified with 
Woodifield and equated with a “black 
Slough of Despond” (p. 261). The fly epi- 
sode and Mr. Woodifield’s visit, taken to- 
gether, dramatize the boss’s rejection of 
suicide and escape from despondency (p. 
262). 

Such an interpretation seems to me to 
do little justice to the story. A brief re- 
examination of it will show, I believe, that 
it should be read as the depiction of the 
boss’s escape from facing the reality of 
death and the sterility of his own existence. 

Six year’s prior to the time of the action 
of the story, Woodifield had been forced 
into retirement by a “stroke” apparent! 
induced by his reaction to the death of his 
son. Inadequate though his initial reaction 
may have been, his present state is superior 
to that of the boss, who had suffered a 
similar loss at the same time. Far from being 
in any “Slough of Despond,” Woodifield 
fully accepts the death of his son. Thus, 
he speaks naturally of his daughters’ recent 
trip to Belgium where they had visited 
“poor Reggie’s grave” and had come across 
the grave of the boss’s son in the same 
cemetery. 

The boss, who has been condescendingly 

inting out to Woodifield the splendors of 
fis office, is completely disconcerted by 
Woodifield’s reference to his son’s grave 
which, “for various reasons,” he had never 
visited. He is in a state of panic until Wood- 
ifield leaves. Then, having “arranged to 
weep” for half an hour, he falls to remi- 
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“absolutely not—very much to the contrary, 
in fact.” I will back him against the aunt, 
the choir coach, and Mr. Hermann. 

Robert M. Browne 


Notre Dame 


RESCUED 


niscing. Woodifield’s words had shocked 
him, because he had refused to think of 
his son “except as lying unchanged, un- 
blemished in his uniform, asleep ade 
He tries to weep but finds that he cannot, 
though he had once, characteristically, “told 
everybody” that time could make no differ- 
ence. Sacrificing himself to his business 
could not make sense, he had felt, “with- 
out the promise forever before him of the 
boy’s stepping into his shoes and carrying 
on where he left off.” But the reader, hav- 
ing previously seen his great satisfaction 
with himself and his riches, knows that his 
life had not been significantly altered. 
Except for an occasional half hour of senti- 
mental self-indulgence (“And what con- 
gratulations he had received as the boy’s 
father!”), he had gone on eagerly with 
business as usual. Refusing to think of his 
son as dead, he had not been forced either 
to give up the rat race or invent a new 
justification for it. 

While he is still perplexed at “not feeling 
as he wanted to feel,” the boss is again con- 
fronted with death—this time in the form 
of the fly which had fallen into his inkpot. 
Having rescued the fly, he finds himself 
engrossed in its struggle back to life. The 
fly’s recovery (its refusal to die) is so 
agreeable to him that he puts it to the test 
several times by shaking drops of ink on it. 
Each time it recovers, he feels a “rush of 
relief.” When, at last, the fly dies, he is 
overcome by “such a grinding feeling of 
wretchedness” that he is “positively fright- 
ened.” He has, that is, recognized for an 
instant the fact of death. Frightened by 
his glimpse of the truth, he hastily calls in 
his messenger and in a moment has re- 
covered—recovered so fully, in fact, that 
he is unable to recall what it was he had 
been thinking about before. 
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I am less disposed to comment on Pro- 
fessor Oleson’s welcome critique than on 
my own article, which was an experiment 
(and should have been more clearly so 
indicated) in dealing radically with the 
imputation that certain elements of “The 
Fly” are discordant. | made three working 
assumptions: (1) that every part is con- 
sistent with every other in all possible 
connections; (2) that Mr. Woodifield bears 
a significant relation to the boss; (3) that 
the episode of the fly at the end of the 
story has a direct bearing upon the decline 
of the boss’s morbid grief for his son. 


The story is a study in life and death. 
I stand upon my interpretation of “old 
Woodifield” as an image of Death-in-Life 
and of the fly as an image of the Life 
Force, to which I will add that the boss 
figures as a Death-Giver. On the strength 
of my third—actually the weakest—working 
assumption, I asserted what I will no longer 
defend: that the dark patches of ink are 
“perfectly obvious” symbols of the boss’s 
grief. If that is (or were) the true reading, 
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The boss has not, as Mr. Thomas suggests, 
been “saved” from suicide or Cespondency. 
He has not been seriously tempted by 
either. He has, however, succeeded in 
evading once more a full recognition of 
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the terrible reality of death and the mean- 
inglessness of his own existence. 


Clinton W. Oleson 
George Williams College (Chicago) 


we surely could view the boss as having 
tried—successfully or abortively, depending 
on how the clean blotting-paper of the last 
paragraph is taken—to bring metaphorical 
death upon himself by a drench of con- 
trived grief. Katherine Mansfield, however, 
deals little in the “perfectly obvious.” 
“The Fly” has been read in various ways 
and will be read in others. Nevertheless, 
remembering Mr. Woodifield’s feeble ap- 
preciation of the straight rows of graves 
in Flanders Fields mingled with his queru- 
lous objections to the price of Belgian jam, 
I am more than dubious of Professor Ole- 
son’s judgment that “his present state is 
superior to that of the boss.” If he is not 
(or no longer) in the Slough of Despond, 
it is because he has floundered into a more 
frightful Valley of Shadow. In this brief 
note I can offer only one other hint for 
future readers: Professor Oleson and I 
would both have done better to have looked 
more closely at the “old dog” Macey. 
J. D. Thomas 
Rice University 
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AVE ATQUE VALE 
JosepH Mersanp 


I well recall the remark of our dis- 
tinguished colleague David Russell when my 
name was placed in nomination for the first 
vice presidency in 1957: “You'll be working 
very hard for four years, but you will be 
well rewarded.” Now that my years of 
service on the Executive Committee are 
soon to end, I think less of the hard work 
but more and more of the rewards. For 
no one who has worked with such a de- 
voted grou of teachers as constitute the 
Executive mmittee of the Council can 
leave without feeling that this is one of 
the great experiences in one’s personal and 
professional life. 

To have served with such presidents as 
Helen K. Mackintosh, Brice Harris, Ruth 
G. Strickland, and Harold B. Allen is a 
privilege beyond price. And all the other 
members—the second vice presidents, the 
members of the section committees, and our 
two executive secretaries—have been sources 
of inspiration and wisdom. There is no 
team quite like this one for mutual under- 
standing, willingness to respect the other’s 
point of view, and appreciation for one’s 
abilities and service. And through these 
qualities shown time and time again, we 
have been able to accomplish so much in 
handling the more and more complicated 
affairs of the Council. To be aware of the 
problems of a membership of over 60,000 
teachers at all levels of instruction, in all 
types of schools, and with various points of 
view is not an easy task. Yet the Executive 
Committee has always tried to be of the 
utmost service to all English teachers in all 
the many aspects of our discipline. 

As each new list of topics on the agenda 
of an executive meeting appeared, we all 
wondered where so many items had come 
from and how we could deliberate about 
them in the few days we had at our dis- 


Past president of NCTE, Dr. Mersand is 
chairman of the English Department, Jamaica 
High School, New York City, and author of 
the recently published Attitudes Toward Eng- 
lish Teaching. 


posal. Yet somehow we managed to com- 
plete the agenda and come ‘up with wise 
decisions and with improvements for our 
membership. I hope that all future Execu- 
tive Committees will work with the same 
degree of harmony and dispatch which 
has characterized the eleven meetings which 
I have attended. For the needs of our 
profession are great indeed, and much wis- 
dom is needed to meet these needs. 

Perhaps the of being 
in executive office is the opportunity to 
travel far and wide to meet our many 
affiliates, to speak to their members, and 
to try together to solve some of their 
local problems. I must have spoken to at 
least a third of our affiliates in many of our 
states. What a wealth of talent, leadership, 
and devotion to our cause I have observed! 
What gracious hospitality and consideration 
for one’s every comfort! How little my 
own contribution seemed, compared to the 

tentialities and actualities that I observed 
in the many schools which I visited, the 
hundreds of teachers I met and talked with, 
and the thousands I spoke to at their an- 
nual meetings. As I have said time and time 
again—the positive side of our achievements 
should be known to the public in general. 

This leads me to that most impressive 
document which appeared this year, The 
National Interest the Teaching of Eng- 
lish. This frank statement of our degree of 
success and our degree of failure with su 
porting statistics is being acclaimed for its 
realistic appraisal of the circumstances under 
which we are all laboring and for the many 
practical suggestions for improving the 
situation. Among the many important publi- 
cations of the Council, this may have the 
most far-reaching effect u our profes- 
sion. It is to the great welt of Dr. James 


R. Squire and his committee that they 
could ee such an impressive document 


in such a short time and win so much ap- 
proval with it. 

Other important publications have a 
peared during these years of service on 
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Executive Committee: the Hatfield Fet- 
schrift, the Yale Conference essays, the 
valuable portfolios, and various collections 
on elle topics. The many fine articles 
in our journals have set a high standard in 
professional journalism which for clarity of 
expression and worth of content is probably 
unequalled by any other subject area. Many 

ublications (such as the Saturday Review, 
Fife, Harper’s, Atlantic) are issuing collec- 
tions of their outstanding articles. I believe 
that we could publish several excellent 
volumes of articles from our various mag- 
azines to give greater permanence than the 
evanescent nature of magazine existence can 
offer. 

In these four years, the Council bought 
and furnished its own home in Champaign, 
and no one who has seen our headquarters 
in Champaign can come away without feel- 
ing proud and happy in being a member of 
NCTE. Our office staff consists of devoted 
and alert participants in a great cause. I 
have met and corresponded with most of 
them and shall miss them. 

No one who attended the Golden An- 
niversary Convention in Chicago will ever 
forget it. Nor snall we stop being proud of 
the many accomplishments which were 
there demonstrated in the half century since 
the inception of the Council. To Dr. Squire 
and the local convention committee we all 


In accordance with the Constitution of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, the Board of Directors at its meetin 
last Thanksgiving Day chose Richard Brad- 
dock, Bernice Freeman, Sallie Marvin Gru- 
well, M. Jerry Weiss, and Alvina Treut 
Burrows as members of a Nominating Com- 
mittee to propose officers for 1962. Through 
Alvina Treut Burrows, chairman, the com- 
mittee offers these nominations: 


For President: G. ROBERT CARLSEN, Uni- 
versity High School, State University of 
lowa 


For First Vice President: DAVID H. RUS- 
SELL, University of California, Berkeley 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


NCTE ELECTION NOTICE 


owe a debt of gratitude for providing such 
an experience to enrich our lives. As the 
Council moves ahead into its second half 
century, many problems that were old in 
1911 and many new ones face us. Our 
classes are still too large; our classes are 
still taught by too many inadequately pre- 
pared teachers; our books and instructional 
materials are still too few; our public is 
still too apathetic about our difficulties. 


Some of the new problems that face us 
are: how to best utilize the great potential 
of television; how to properly employ the 
many technological devices which may offer 
ways out of some of our difficulties; how 
to provide excellence in instruction for the 
ever-increasing numbers of students in our 
schools at all levels; how to establish a 
better system of supervision at the local 
and state levels; how to best utilize the 
English teacher’s time; how to tell our story 
more effectively to the public; how to main- 
tain our own professional alertness among 
the ever-increasing plethora of nonteaching 
duties which administration seems to place 
upon us. These are but a few of the prob- 
lems which other Executive Committee 
members will face and try to solve for 
you. I am sure that our members will choose 
them wisely and give them the confidence 
to go ahead and enter the new frontiers 
of English teaching. Ave atque vale! 


For Second Vice President: RICHARD COR- 
BIN, Hunter College High School, New 
York 


For Trustees of the Research Foundation: 
(One to be elected for a three-year term 
ending in 1964) 

PAUL FARMER, The Lovett School, At- 
lanta, Georgia 


AUTREY NELL WILEY, Texas Woman's 
University, Denton 


For Directors-at-Large: 
(Six to be elected 
CAROLYN BAGBY, Ponca City High 
School, Oklahoma 

FRANCES FINLEY, Phillips High School, 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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JAMES HAMAN, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta 

LOUISE MARKERT, Seattle Public Schools, 
Washington 

JAMES MASON, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute 

A. K. STEVENS, University of Michigan 


This slate will be presented for action at 
the meeting of the Board next November. 
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Other nomination(s) may be made by 
petition(s) signed by twenty Directors of 
the Council and presented to the Secretary 
of the Council, with the written consent of 
the nominee(s) before August 16. When 
Mrs. Burrows moves the election of the 
committee’s nominees, other nominations 


may be made by members of the Board. 


NCTE CO-SPONSORED WORKSHOPS FOR 1961 


WORKSHOP AT: Arizona State College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

DATES: July 17-28 

PLACE: Arizona State College campus 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Virginia Alwin 

MAJOR TOPIC: Using Modern Linguistics in 
High School Teaching 

LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: Junior and sen- 
ior high school teachers of English 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
Dr. Virginia Alwin 
Professor of English and Education 
Arizona State College 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


WORKSHOP AT: Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana 

DATES: July 17-28 

PLACE: Room 202, English Building, Ball State 
Teachers College campus 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Thomas H. Wetmore 

MAJOR TOPIC: a of Linguistics 
to the Teaching of English 

LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: Junior and sen- 
ior high school teachers of English (primar- 
ily) but also elementary teachers 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 


Dr. Thomas H. Wetmore 
Department of English 

Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


WORKSHOP AT: Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


DATES: June 26-July 8 
PLACE: Boston University campus 
DIRECTOR: Dr. M. Agnella Gunn 


MAJOR TOPIC: Meeting Individual Differ- 
ences in English 

LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: Junior and 
senior high school teachers of English 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 


Dr. M. Agnella Gunn 
School of Education 
Boston University 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


WORKSHOP AT: Briarcliff College, Briar- 
cliff Manor, New York 

DATES: July 10-21 

PLACE: Briarcliff College campus 

DIRECTOR: Richard Corbin 

MAJOR TOPIC: Teaching English in Junior 
and Senior High Schools 

LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: Junior and 
senior high school teachers of English 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 


Professor Norton Beach 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


WORKSHOP AT: Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah 

DATES: June 5-16 

PLACE: Brigham Young University campus 

DIRECTORS: Dr. Harold B. Allen and Dr. 
William Slager 

MAJOR TOPIC: Linguistics as a Tool in 
Teaching Language Arts 

LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: Elementary, 
junior and senior high school, and college 
teachers 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
Dr. Lyman F. Smart 
Department of English 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


WORKSHOP AT: Central Missouri Scate Col- 
lege, Warrensburg, Missouri 
DATES: June 12-30 
PLACE: Central Missouri State College campus 
DIRECTORS: Dr. Thomas H. Wetmore and 
Dr. Velma L. Taylor 
MAJOR TOPIC: Effective Composition for 
Today’s Youth 
LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: Junior and 
senior high school teachers of English 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
Dr. Velma L. Taylor 
Department of English 
Central Missouri State College 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


WORKSHOP AT: Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
DATES: July 3-28 
PLACE: Howard University campus 
DIRECTOR: Dr. Paul Cooke 
MAJOR TOPIC: The English a ag Arts 
Serve the Secondary School Yout 
LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: Secondary 
school teachers of English (and secondary 
school children) 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
Dr. Stanley Wormley, Director 
Howard University rt School 
Howard University 
Washington 1, D. C. 


WORKSHOP AT: Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

DATES: July 20-August 13 

PLACE: Indiana State Teachers College cam- 
pus 

DIRECTOR: James Hocker Mason 

MAJOR TOPIC: Problems of Teaching the 
Language Arts 

LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: In-service and 
beginning teachers at the elementary, junior 
high, and senior high school levels 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


James H. Mason 
Department of English 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


WORKSHOP AT: Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana 

DATES: June 19-July 23 

PLACE: Indiana University campus 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Nancy Larrick 

MAJOR TOPIC: Language Arts in the Ele- 
meatary School with Emphasis on Children’s 
Reading 

LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: Elementary 
and junior high school teachers 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 


Dr. Ruth G. Strickland 
School of Education 
Indiana Universi 
Bloomington, Indiana 


WORKSHOP AT: Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, lowa 


DATES: June 19-30 
PLACE: artment of Languages, 
~ Teachers College 


and Literature, lowa State 


DIRECTORS: Dr..Sumner Ives and Dr. John 
Cowley 


MAJOR TOPICS: Structural Linguistics in 
English Teaching 

LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: Secondary 
(primarily) and elementary teachers 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
Dr. John Cowle 
Department of Languages, Speech and Lit- 


erature 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


WORKSHOP AT: Montana State University, 
Missoula, Montana 


DATES: June 12-23 

PLACE: Montana State University campus 
DIRECTOR: John Frederick Nims 

—e TOPIC: The Study and Teaching of 


oetry 
LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: Experienced 
teachers in junior and senior high schools 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
Dr. Agnes V. Boner 
Department of English 
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Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 


WORKSHOP AT: Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Monmouth, Oregon 

DATES: June 19-30 

PLACE: Humanities Department, Oregon Col- 
lege of Education 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Harold B. Allen 

MAJOR TOPIC: Linguistics for the Class- 
room Teacher 

LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: Secondary and 
elementary teachers and consultants 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 


WORKSHOP AT: Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana 

DATES: July 3-21 

PLACE: Heavilon Hall, Purdue University 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Russell Cosper 

MAJOR TOPIC: The English 

LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: and 
college teachers of English Pie 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 


WORKSHOP AT: University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 

DATES: July 24-A 17 

PLACE: of Education, University of 
Georgia 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Mary J. Tingle 

MAJOR TOPIC: Teaching English in the 
High School 


COUNCILETTER 


Membership in NCTE, entitling you to eight issues of College English, 
costs only $4.00. Invite a colleague to join. Write to NCTE, 
508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 
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LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: Junior and 
senior high school teachers of English 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
Dr. Mary J. Ti 
artment of Education 
University of Georgia 
Athens, i 


WORKSHOP AT: University of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio 
DATES: July 3-14 
PLACE: University of Toledo campus 
DIRECTOR: Dr. Thomas H. Wetmore 
MAJOR TOPIC: Applications of Linguistics 
ike Teaching of English 
LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: Preparing and 
practicing elementary and secondary teachers 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TQ: 
Dr. Jerome W. Kloucek 
Assistant Dean 
University of Toledo 
Toledo 6, Ohio 


WORKSHOP AT: Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan 

DATES: June 26-August 4 

PLACE: College of Education, Wayne State 
University 

DIRECTOR: Dr. William E. Hoth 

MAJOR TOPIC: Problems, Issues, and Trends 
Se English Language Arts Cur- 


LEVEL OF Junior and 
senior high school teachers of English, cur- 
riculum supervisors, English department 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

WRITE TO: 

Dr. William E. Hoth 

College of Education 

Wayne State University 

Detroit 2, Michigan 
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News and Ideas 


Editors: Ross Garner and Louis H. 


MIDWEST Modern Language Association 
will hear papers on “Myth and Symbol in 
Contemporary Criticism” at its third an- 
nual meeting at the University of Nebraska 
(Lincoln) in late April, 1962. Best papers 
will be published in paperback by Ne- 
braska Press. Program chairman is Frank 
Hirschbach (German), University of Min- 


nesota. 


DRAMA: Catholic in its tastes, The Tulane 
Drama Review publishes some of the finest 
criticism of drama now available. The 
Spring 1961 issue carries four essays on 
Sartre, one on Shaw, one on Webster, and 
three on “The Working Theatre.” 


MODERN DRAMA (Dept. of English, 
Kansas) contains essays on Sartre, De 
Filippo, O’Neill, Eliot, MacLeish and Frost, 
Williams and Welty, Williams and Mel- 
ville, and Melville (February 1961). 


NEW PLAYWRIGHTS: Submit plays to 
The Poets’ Theatre for possible production, 
25 Palmer Street, Cambridge 28, Mass. 


THE ANNUAL National Collegiate Play- 
writing Contest, by Samuel 
French, Inc., offers five cash awards ($350- 
$50). Deadline is May 5, 1961. Information: 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36. 


SHAKESPEARE AND AUDEN: In 
Drama Critique (February 1961), William 
C. Cavanaugh discusses “similarities in 
theme and supporting details” in “Cori- 
olanus and The Ascent of F-6.” 


“AGAINST the background of the ‘perfect 
and ideal drama of the Mass,’ Eliot has 
portrayed in ‘Ash-Wednesday’ the progress 
of a penitent attaining to redemption, and 
he has affirmed the need for the penitent to 
offer a total sacrifice, such as that repre- 
sented by the Sacrifice of the Mass. The 
arrangement of the six ms of ‘Ash- 
Wednesday’ seems to parailel the structure 
of the Mass and quotations from the Mass 
and allusions to it are employed to help 
establish the themes of the various sections 
of the Mass,” writes Carl Wooton in the 
Arizona Quarterly (Spring 1961) in “The 


Leiter, University of Nebraska 


Mass: ‘Ash-Wednesday’s’ Objective Cor- 


relative.” 


“SCOTT FITZGERALD and the To 
Girl” by Arthur Mizener in The Atlantic 
(March 1961) concludes: “The loves of 
Fitzgerald’s life were girls who, like him, 
were jonately ambitious to realize in 
their fives some self more splendid than 
the self they were born with, and who, 
like him (though without his ironic recog- 
nition that they were doing so), conceived 
these selves in the only concrete terms 
available to them, what Fitzgerald called 
in The Great Gatsby ‘a vast, vulgar, and 
meretricious beauty.’ In loving them and 
sharing their ambitions in the way he did, 
Fitzgerald perhaps came as close as anyone 
in his generation to experiencing the es- 
sential quality of what Demy James called 


the ‘complex fate’ of being an American.” 


WHAT (C)HARM in Ezra Pound and 
William Carlos Williams, Approach (Win- 
ter 1961): John Nist, Barriss Mills, and 
Albert Fowler discuss the literary contri- 
butions and sins of the two poets. 


WALLACE STEVENS said to Robert 
Frost, “You write on subjects.” Frost an- 
swered, “You write on bric-a-brac.” Then 
one afternoon Ezra Pound shot out his 
hand, grabbed Frost and threw him over 
his head. See “The Art of Poetry II— 
Robert Frost,” Paris Review, No. 24. 


ISABEL MacCAFFERY (Bryn Mawr) 
won the Explicator award for the best book 
of explication de texte published in 1960 
with Paradise Lost as Myth. 


“HOWL in the Classroom,” by Robert 
Henson (CEA Critic, February 1961) is 
worthy of note. He discusses the problems 
involved in presenting this “symptomatic 
meen of current romantic protest” to col- 
e 


ge students. Apparently the State Legisla- 
ture is not the least of these problems. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
Reading Conference will be held at the 
University of Chicago, June 27-30, 1961. 
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NEWS AND IDEAS 


Write Director, 5834 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37. 


VENTURE publishes “The Last Days of 
Hart Crane,” a personal account of the 
= by Peggy Baird. P. O. Box 228, New 
ork 11. 

STUDIES IN ROMANTICISM, a new 
quarterly journal, sponsored by the Gradu- 
ate School, Boston University, has been 
announced for publication in the Autumn 
1961. Manuscripts dealing with any aspect 
of the movement—on literature, writers, 
literary relationships, music, art—are wel- 
come. Address: 236 Bay State Road, Boston 
15. 


THE SECOND YEATS International Sum- 
mer School meets 12-26 August 1961. Davie, 
Donoghue, Ellman, Henn, Kain, and 
Mulryne will lecture. Information: The 
Secretary, 12, Stephens St., Sligo, Ireland. 


STRANGE TITLES by Hungry Authors? 
“Marjoram as a Spice in the Classical Era,” 
“The Flavour of Crabbe.” 


SEE John J. Weisert’s account of “Jaeger- 
ism” (“Clothes Make the Man,” The Shaw 
Review, January 1961) for a health fad 
centered in woolen clothing, which accounts 
for much that seemed eccentric in G. B. 
Shaw’s living habits. Shaw refused to use 
linen sheets and pillow-cases, for example, 
and insisted on socks and stockings with 
toes in them. 


CHICAGO CHOICE, a 128-page lite 
magazine, edited by John (343 
‘Dearborn Street, Chicago 90, Illinois, Box 
1359), will be published semiannually be- 
ginning March 1961 ($2 a year). It is 
dedicated to excellence in poetry rather than 
“region, affiliation or creed,” and, en- 
couragingly enough, to “the poem rather 
than the poet.” 

At a time when APARTHEID may keep 
the Union of South Africa from re-entering 
the British Commonwealth and when 
Congolese soldiers are running amok come 
two encouraging articles. In the British 
publication Contemporary Issues is “Rubi- 
con for the Negro South,” by Paul Ecker 
(February-March 1961). The recent non- 
violent techniques (bus-boycotts, lunch- 
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counter sit-downs) are not only matter 
for congratulation to the courageous par- 
ticipants, says the article, but they set the 
stage “for the collapse of a century-old 
system of humiliation and oppression.” The 
other article is a thoughtful account of 
non-violence in an underprivileged part of 
Europe, “Danilo Dolci: non-violence in 
Italy,” by Kathleen Nott (Commentary, 
February 1961). Miss Nott is both factual 
and interpretive and presents Dolci, al- 
though he is an agnostic, in a saintly role. 
Dolci is dedicated to gli ultimi (the lowest), 
says Miss Nott. “You cannot root out bad 
lives unless you deal with the general soil 
and structure of poverty,” is Dolci’s first 
belief, and “Personal creative work is re- 
generative both to the individual and the 
community he is a part of,” is the second. 
In line with these, Miss Nott traces Dolci’s 
career since arriving in Trappeto, Sicily, 
in 1952 with thirty lire in his pocket. She 
recites a list of predictably impossible ac- 
complishments in a country ridden with 
gang warfare, official indifference, ignor- 
ance, poverty, gutter soil, and disease. One 
of the successful techniques Dolci invented 
is the “strike-in-reverse,” by which volun- 
ors unpaid labor is expended, without 
official sanction, on necessary but neglected 

rojects. There are now five “Centers” in 
Gicily and Dolci is talked about all over 
Europe. The actual community planning 
comes out of short views and operates not 
for “dramatic and final achievement” but 
continues “by contact and example.” The 

hilosophy is far-reaching, says Miss Nott, 

th as regards the more sensational forms 
of violence which horrify us all, but also 
for “much that we in the West, from one 
side or the other, regard as our best social 
and moral achievements,” even “the milder 
democratic forms of socialism,” any prac- 
tice, apparently, of forcible conformity, any 
sacrifice of means to partially and remotely 
defined ends. Doici differs from Ghandi, 
says Miss Nott, particularly in his reliance 
on technical experts. Reading Miss Nott’s 
essay, however, one is reminded of another 
movement among the poor and down- 
trodden and one wonders, uncomfortably, 
whether or not oneself is among the Scribes 
and Pharisees. 
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INSPECTION: PROM NIGHT 
(for Jim in his senior year) 


Maybe a nail would help. You ~ a little 
pale and slightly choked, but needy as 

that lover roasting in his tower cell— 

was he in Tennyson or Scott? or in 

a session when we shot our words across 

a battlefield of books and coffee mugs? 


I’m glad you stopped for annual inspection 
where your liberal education isn’t 

ded by machine. The crease is 
creases go, but why the double 
dose of bootgrease on your shoes? A partner’s 
conscious of a foot that’s nimble, misses 
hers, and doesn’t blind the r-by. 
Better tone down the polish with thi 
I save for volumes near the ceiling. 
you're at it, roll your handkerchief over 
that noble flattop or the beads of oil 
will sink and make a mirror of your head. 


though, are matters delicate, 
and if her gown is 
her hair a “honey rippling from a hive” 
(your flowing rhetoric), these roses are 
too big and far too pink. What will a woman 
think who sounds your intellect and finds 
proficiency in other arts?—a Brooks 
and Warren irony may not regale é 
the female heart. (Yes, violets, in color 
underplayed as filament that holds 
your roses’ pollen, would have been the safer 
gamble; I'll give you odds on buds.) 


Here, your pe A in a bit—your 
32 is showing its addiction to 

the pretzel—I could pray you hadn’t picked 
that scotsman plaid to deck front; a quiet 
pattern would have done a lot to shade 

the joy that bubbles from the too-much boy; 
some of your merriment should move under 
the skin where le bury things—like love. 
But now I’m like Polomius, 

and 9:00 is striking late for 9:00. 


I know 
you'll turn a thought on my demand of what 


to look for in a woman when you look: 
the Christian, cook, with class & cash. But more 
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a challenge (and you've heard it from the lectern 
and my easy chair as often) for 

your own surprise or factor x: try 

the armor of my air-of-mystery 

for size—you might outwit the gentle sex; 

(and here I’m wishing I had donned it sooner)— 
though I guess when all the clouds dry up 
Polonius will still be spouting, pup. 


COMMENCEMENT: NEIGHBOR COLLEGE 


The calla lilies have the curve of arms 

—who but the nuns design a hall arrange- 
ment thus? You wear a cultured pearl serenely 
as a queen, though yoy are more the girl 

my students at your brother college hail: 

the dancer on their shore of merriment, 

you lead a music to your step, and sing- 

ing, trim the tackle for a senior’s need. 


Our graduate who sent the gift forgot 

to come this afternoon or maybe had 

a bill to pay. Some Sister Jane might cheer 
you with a Now, don’t worry, dear and Boys 
are like that—he’ll be writing you this summer. 
(Men like me will wonder how a girl 

is reaching wisdom when she thinks she finds 
rosemary for remembrance in a pearl.) 


The cheering bubbles in the highball of 
your expectations. So, I'll say congrat- 
ulations for today (and put aside 

the blueprint I had planned to ere nea 
a woman with a woman’s love come late). 


TO A MAIDEN, TO MAKE MUCH OF TIME 


Your David fell in & out of love 
how-many-spokes-on-a-daisy wheel, 

but you caught the sand-freckled towel 

he threw when he flashed his eye, and dove. 


And returned. With linger of mermaid 
stirring a breeze with never a gill; 
of starfish plunging a starry shell 
to prickle the skin of the seaweed. 


Girl, lovely as love is flesh & real, 
not gone with his wind or falling star, 
unwilling to weave any circle 

thrice as a charm for your wanderer: 
rustling in Julia’s leftover silk, 
feed David on apple pie & milk. 


i 


Father Roseliep, an associate professor of English at Loras College, is author of the fortb- 
coming The Linen Bands. ; 
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Courses in business writing have been 
offered in American colleges for more than 
fifty years, but there has never been unani- 
mous agreement that such courses are aca- 
demically respectable. A recent survey 
indicates that all but 8 of the 87 schools 
belonging to the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business offer courses 
in business writing, either through the 
School of Business itself (68 schools) or 
elsewhere in the university (11 schools).* 
The standard textbooks for these courses 
have long been specialized treatments of 
either business letters or business reports. 
In the former, one finds major attention de- 
voted to business letters of certain conven- 
tional types—inquiry, adjustment, credit and 
collection, sales, application, and good will 
—with a chapter on report writing and a 
handbook of grammar and usage oriented 
along traditionally prescriptive lines. Such 
texts typically begin by demonstrating that 
the costs of business correspondence can 
be substantially reduced if one learns to 
write a lean, clear prose stripped of the 
fatty jargon or “commercialese” of our 
forebears. In its place the student is urged 
to use those words and expressions which 
will create the image of the crisp, cheerily 
confident, helpful, energetic young man 
thoroughly imbued with the “you” atti- 
tude. There is considerable emphasis upon 
desirable tone and adaptation to reader 
with frequent repetition of some such slogan 
as “To sell John Smith what John Smith 


*Mary C. Bromage, “Course Offerings in 
Business Writing,” “Phe ABWA Bulletin pub- 
lished by the American Business Writing As- 
sociation at the University of Illinois, February, 
1959, pp. 6-22. 


Miss Leafdale, assistant professor of English, 
directs the business English courses at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 
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buys/You must see John Smith through 
John Smith’s eyes.” The more sophisticated 
texts include a glance at the subtleties of 
motivational research and communications 
analysis. In the business reports texts, one 
finds detailed treatment of the process of 
report writing—from formulation of prob- 
lem to preparation of final bibliography— 
plus a chapter on business letters. 

The foundation-sponsored Pierson and 
Gordon-Howell reports? may cause some 
redefinition of college courses in business 
writing. Pierson shows that in 1955-56 some 
work in English was required in all four- 
year collegiate business programs, with 35 
of the 98 schools reported requiring from 
12 to 14 hours. At many schools, the English 
requirement consists wholly of work in 
composition, frequently at the remedial or 
high school level. The recommendation is 
that more attention be given to literature in 
the business curriculum and that the busi- 
ness student be encouraged to do serious 
work in foreign literature, fine arts, music, 
philosophy, or religion as well as in Ameri- 
can and English literature. “The need in 
business, as elsewhere,” according to the 
Pierson report, “is not so much for greater 
mastery of communication techniques as 
for a conception of the human situation that 
is itself worth communicating. Lacking keen 
sensitivity to the goals and ideals of differ- 
ent groups and societies as reflected in the 
world’s literature, the administration of 
business affairs tends at best to be mechani- 
cal and at worst antisocial.”* 


*Frank C. Pierson and Others, The Education 
of American Businessmen: A Study of Uni- 
versity-College Programs in Business Adminis- 
tration (McGraw-Hill, 1959), and Robert 
Aaron Gordon and James Edwin Howell, 
Higher Education for Business, (Columbia 
University Press, 1959). 

*Pierson, pp. 176-7. 
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The Gordon-Howell report charges that 
business English and letter-writing courses, 
being vocationally oriented and trade school 
in nature, have no place in the university 
curriculum. This report goes on to empha- 
size the importance in business management 
of skills in problem-solving, administration, 
human relations, and communication. Their 
defenders maintain that business writing 
courses can help the student develop all 
four of these skills. The authors of most of 
the texts reviewed below probably place 
as high a value upon analytical ability, judg- 
ment, and skill in interpersonal relations as 
do Gordon and Howell, but they differ 
as to the effective means of developing 
them. Curiously enough, in recommending 
more emphasis upon “the use of cases, prob- 
lems, role-playing, and other types of as- 
signments that will give the student some 
limited experience in dealing with the kinds 
of problems he will encounter in the busi- 
ness world,”* Gordon and Howell are in 
effect describing the courses which business 
writing teachers profess to teach. The 
Gordon-Howell statement that “business- 
men speak and write the same language as 
the rest of us” has long been a truism of 
many business writing texts. And finally, 
business writing teachers agree overwhelm- 
ingly with the Gordon-Howell observation 
that “skill in written communication can 
be developed in undergraduates oly if stu- 
dents are continuously required to use the 
knowledge acquired in their English courses 
—that is, only if the faculty provides oppor- 
tunity for active and creative types of 
educational experience throughout the re- 
mainder of the students’ college careers.”® 

However, just how business writing 
courses can contribute to the attainment of 
the educational goals outlined by the Pier- 
son and Gordon-Howell reports is by no 
means clear from most of the currently 
available texts in the area. Many of the 
standard texts have gone through multiple 
editions with only minor changes in ap- 
proach or format. If these courses are to 
be academically defensible, it would seem 
that the student’s time must not be taken 
up with learning details of letter or manu- 
script form or with writing one-page letters 


“Gordon and Howell, pp. 135-6. 
"Ibid, p. 157. 
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of every conceivable type. Instead, the stu- 
dent must be given experience with some 
more demanding and complex assignments 
which require greater skill in thought and 
organization and discrimination within a 
wider range of language use. Regardless of 
the textbook chosen, it should be supple- 
mented by relevant readings from other 
sources. The teacher of business writing 
has an opportunity to follow another of 
the Gorden-Howell precepts, that is, to 
help develop in the student “the capacity 
to appreciate, understand, re upon, and 
use in his daily life what he learns in his 
liberal arts courses.”® Anthologies designed 
specifically for use in business writing 
courses are on the whole somewhat less 
promising than the materials available in the 
so-called guided research series or in the 
numerous paperbound books. Perhaps to 
whatever text is chosen for the course 
should be added one of the Herald Tribune 
ten-dollar shelves of paperbacks! 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION IN 
BUSINESS WITH MANAGEMENT 
EMPHASIS, Robert R. Aurner, Fourth 
Edition (South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 1958, 644 pp., $5.40). An illustration 
of the quality of “management emphasis” 
to be found in this revised edition of 
Aurner’s text is to be found in the discus- 
sion of “communication power”: “Do you 
really like people? You had better begin to 
do so—because human relations have taken 
on new value and new importance in all 
business thinking. Knowing how to get 
along with others is a vital necessity for 
everyone in the world of tomorrow.” The 
uncritical, superficial view of human rela- 
tions demonstrated here unfortunately char- 
acterizes the whole book. The text is 
excessively wordy and repetitious and 
blotted by jargon like “link words,” “core- 
thought,” “talk-writing,” “psychological 
trigger activators,” and talk about “thumb- 
nailing” a situation. The author has a rather 
naive faith in the reliability of market re- 
search, as shown in his statement that “it 
is now possible to assemble all the reasons 
that motivate the consumer in buying any 
one particular product, whether it is gaso- 
line, vacuum cleaners, or breakfast food.” 
The text is illustrated by numerous com- 


‘Ibid., p. 150. 
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ments, letters, and cartoons for which a 
general acknowledgment is made by the 
author, but it is usually impossible to iden- 
tify the source of a particular illustration 
and it would often be helpful to be able to 
do so. According to the publisher, ninety 
per cent of the problems in this edition of 
the text are new. Workbook, pretest, and 
final examinations are available. 


PRODUCTIVE BUSINESS WRITING, 
William P. Boyd and Raymond V. Lesikar, 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959, 513 pp., $6.75). 
The jacket describes this book as “a thor- 
ough and realistic guide to effective writing 
in modern business—the psychology, writing 
principles and techniques for every letter 
situation.” Certainly it is a detailed guide 
for the writing of business letters of the 
conventional textbook types and for their 
numerous minor subdivisions. For instance, 
there is a two-page check list for the “Ac- 
knowledgment of a Vague Order.” Such 
“a staunch and solid piece of framework” 
as this narrowly prescriptive text should 
starch all students into “an obedient una- 
nimity.” The letter problems are numer- 
ous; they are sufficiently, perhaps overly, 
detailed. The single chapter on reports in- 
cludes illustrations of the traditional graphic 
devices but no complete report employing 
them. A final chapter treats of grammar, 
structure, and punctuation. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS WRITING, 
Harvey E. Drach, (American Book Com- 
pany, 1959, 496 pp., $4.95). Mr. Drach’s 
view that “every letter is a sales letter” and 
that “the only sane motive for going into 
business or for staying in business is to make 
money” leads him to place what man 

teachers would regard as undue emphasis 
upon the sales letter. In all, eight chapters 
of the book deal with aspects of the sales 
letter, more than are devoted to all other 
types of letters combined; business reports 
are relegated to one rather thin chapter, 
with but a single illustration. Generally the 
illustrative material is timely and pertinent. 
The suggested letter problems are some- 
what more interesting than those in some 
comparable texts. There is helpful, readable 
material on troublesome points of gram- 


. mar and usage. The book should increase 


the student’s sensitivity to language and 
competence in its use. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS LETTER 
WRITING, Sally B. Maybury, (Ronald 
Press, 1959, 413 pp., $4.50). Miss Maybury’s 
book would seem to be primarily oriented 
toward business and secretarial schools. It 
is a quiet, orderly, balanced presentation 
about 200 pages less heavy than several of 
the established texts in the field. One finds 
the traditional handbook of grammar and 
usage followed by the traditional exercises. 
Generous treatment is given the details of 
letter form; a 10-page supplement of special 
forms of address and salutation is included. 
The American Business Writing Associa- 
tion’s “Recommended Practices for Writing 
Numbers”—familiar to all teachers of the 
subject—is reprinted. Instead of the usual 
classification of letter types, the author 
presents “Implementing Letters” and “Func- 
tional Letters,” the latter subdivided into 
sales and credit letters for “Getting” and 
adjustment and collection letters for “Keep- 
ing” the customer. the student 
is provided with considerably more letter 
problems devoted to “Getting” than to 
“Keeping” the customer. “Implementing 
Letters” include inquiries, replies, requests, 
and good will letters. The discussion of a 
lication letters is sound, but some of t 
illustrations of “good” letters are somewhat 
sophomoric, replete with textbook manner- 
isms. 


WRITING BUSINESS LETTERS, J. H. 
Menning and C. W. Wilkinson, Revised 
Edition (Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1959, 613 
pp-, $6.75). In this later edition of one of 
the established texts in the field, the authors 
have revised the letter and report prob- 
lems, added a chapter on the treatment of 
ood-will letters, given fuller treatment of 
guage usage, and supplied a section on 
the basic legal aspects of letter writing. The 
check lists for various types of letters re- 
main essentially as in the earlier edition, 
but they have been set off in boxes for more 
convenient reference. The tone throughout 
might be described as benevolently pre- 
scriptive. 


COMMUNICATION IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY, William M. Schutte 
and Erwin R. Steinberg, (Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1960, 393 pp., $4.75). Here is 
a book which is well adapted to 
night school or extension classes and to on- 
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the-job training programs. The authors 
offer no “facile prescriptions and snappy 
maxims” but a lively, mature discussion of 
problems of effective communication. Most 
chapters are followed by well-selected read- 
ings and materials for revision. There are no 
simple-minded exercises or busy work and 
none of the usual letter problems. There is 
little discussion of formal grammar. ‘nstead 
the authors concentrate to some purpose on 
a few principles. The chapters on usage and 
organization are excellent. The chapters 
on oral communication should be grate- 
fully received because they are so free 
of jargon and so full of good sense. The 
style is admirable throughout, never pon- 
derous, condescending, pietistic, or dull. 
This book earns the respect of business 
executive, student, and teacher alike. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH AND COMMUNI- 
CATION, Marie M. Stewart, E. Lillian 
Hutchinson, Frank W. Lanham, and Ken- 
neth Zimmer, Second Edition (Gre 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Boo 
Company, 1961, 564 pp., $4.28). This book 
is a teaching machine probably best adapted 
to high school or remedial courses in busi- 
ness English. The sections on grammar and 
usage are divided into very small units fol- 
lowed by short exercises designated as 
“Class Practice,” “Learning Exercises,” 
“Error Hunts,” and “Vocabulary and Spell- 
ing Refreshers.” This is, in the authors’ 
words, “no-nonsense” grammar. Various 
memory aids are presented as “Quick 
Tricks.” The cen image of the book 
is a sheltering umbrella made of the firm 
fabric of language reinforced by ribs of 
rules. This umbrella is guaranteed to keep 
any student dry. The later sections on 
writing and speaking for business are very 
well handled, with good discussions and 
illustrations and satisfactory letter prob- 
lems.’ A workbook is available. 


THE AMERICAN TECHNICAL 
WRITER, C. V. Wicker and W. P. Al- 
brecht, (American Book Company, 1960, 
415 pp., $5.75). The authors very sensibly 
take the view that the rhetorical principles 
of good e itory writing remain the same 

ether in the held of electrical engineer- 
ing or geology, economics or physics, biol- 
ogy or linguistics.” The illustrative mate- 
rial—including a few entire articles but 
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chiefi raph excerpts—is accordingly 
derived — a a on of fields. There are 
selections from Scientific American and 
other science periodicals and from such 
“real” authors as Carlyle, Darwin, the Hux- 
leys, Parkman, Melville, and Lewis Mum- 
ford. Separate chapters in Part One of the 
book are devoted to the techniques of de- 
finition, analysis, interpretation, and evalu- 
ation. Much of this material would seem 
to duplicate that found in many current 
freshman English texts. The chapter on 
— illustrations is excellent. Part 

wo, “Forms of Technical Writing,” the 
authors present abstracts, reviews, letters, 
reports, articles, and speeches—all with sen- 
sible and helpful advice and adequate if 
unexciting suggested assignments for the 
student. A 50-page handbook of style and 
mechanics constitutes the final section of 
the book. 


EFFECTIVE REPORT WRITING FOR 
BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, AND GOV- 
ERNMENT, Norman B. Sigband, (Harper, 
1960, 688 pp., $6.75). Here is a very com- 
prehensive report writing text which in- 
cludes in a section of about one hundred 
pages a very omagry treatment of busi- 
ness letter writing. A final section includes 
useful bibliographies in the fields of ac- 
counting, business administration, engineer- 
ing, finance, foreign trade, management, 
marketing, and statistics as well as a help- 
ful brief treatment of grammar and usage. 
Teachers of courses combining report and 
letter writing will want to consider this 
text for its mature and responsible treatment 
of a wider range of subjects than are dealt 
with in many of the books currently avail- 
able. 


CASE STUDIES AND PROBLEMS IN 
BUSINESS COMMUNICATION, Charles 
Chandler Parkhurst, (Prentice-Hall, 1960, 
140 pp., $2.95). This book provides fifty 
case studies and problems which include a 
variety of letter and report writing sit- 
uations with enough details to orient the 
student comfortably. Mr. Parkhurst states 
that the book is designed for “college 
courses in business writing, particularly ad- 
vanced courses in which the fundamentals 
of clear expression are reviewed, but where 
matters such as business acumen, tone, judg- 


ment, ethics, and psychological considera- 
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tions are paramount.” The student is called 
upon to exercise a somewhat greater degree 
ot intent and tact than are required or 
rmitted by many texts. This book might 
be rofitably used in combination with a 
standard handbook of grammar and usage. 


COMMUNICATION PATTERNS AND 
INCIDENTS, William V. Haney, (Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1960, 321 pp., $6). Though 
the author carefully states that this is not a 
textbook of composition or of business 
writing, it will be stimulating and helpful 
to teachers of these subjects. Each chapter 
deals with one or more of the “patterns of 
miscommunication” which may arise in 
what are called the encoding and decoding 
phases of communication. Formidable as 
this may sound, the illustrations presented 
are far more illuminating than those in 
many business writing texts, and Haney’s 
interpretations are consistently lucid and 
perceptive. The author was associated with 
the late Irving J. Lee at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and freely acknowledges the in- 
fluence of Lee upon the present work. For 
those having further interest in the subject, 
an excellent bibliography on communication 
and related areas is provided. 


BUSINESS COMMUNCIATION READ- 
ER, J. Harold Janis, (Harper, 1953, 369 PP 
$4.50). This book is intended to broaden the 
scope of business writing courses by intro- 
ducing the student to supplementary read- 
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ings and writing exercises. Included are 62 
readings from such periodicals as Fortune, 
Time, Harper’s, and Harvard Business Re- 
view; excerpts from brochures and com- 
pany manuals; and selections from longer 
works by such writers as S. I. Hayakawa, 
Frederick Lewis Allen, and William H. 
Whyte, Jr. Mr. Janis holds that business 
writing courses and the traditional fresh- 
man composition courses ought to be 
drawn more closely together and that the 
base of collegiate education for business 
should be broadened. While the quality and 
value of individual selections vary consider- 
ably, there is much that is stimulating and 
pertinent. 


WRITING FOR BUSINESS, C. W. Wil- 
kinson, J. H. Menning, and C. R. Anderson, 
Third Edition (Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1960, 
369 pp., $5). This book presents seventy- 
eight articles on the theory and practice of 
business communication. Twenty-nine ap- 
pear for the first time in this edition; thirty- 
one of the old articles have been dropped. 
Eight of the articles were written by the 
editors; twenty-five of the others appeared 
originally in Printers’ Ink. Others are selec- 
tions from such periodicals as Credit World, 
Sales Management, and the American Busi- 
ness Writing Association Bulletin. The 
articles are grouped by subjects closely 
corresponding to those treated in most of 
the standard business writing texts. 


INTERESTING REPRINTS 


THE DEERSLAYER, James Fenimore 
Cooper, intro. James F. Beard Jr., HARD 
TIMES, Charles Dickens, intro. John H. 
Middendorf; THE BROTHERS KARA- 
MAZOV, Fyodor Dostoevsky, intr. Ernest 
Simmons; BRAVE NEW WORLD and 
BRAVE NEW WORLD REVISITED, 
Aldous Huxley, intro. Charles J. Rolo; A 
CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING 
ARTHUR'S COURT, Mark Twain, intro. 
William M. Gibson (Harpers Modern 
Classics, 1960, $1.40-$1.80). 


The standardized format makes one feel 
that, in death, all classics are equal; but 
the books are in hardback, well sewn and 
well printed, and—at the price—a publish- 


ing wonder. The introductions represent 
the scholarly mind at its best, but raise a 
serious question: Must we continue forever 
appearing on the author’s doorstep to ex- 
plain to one another, and to the next 
generation, novels once gobbled up by the 
uneducated in serial form, or bought just 
yesterday in thousands upon thousands 
at the drug store? There was a time when 
it was necessary to justify reading novels 
by talking pedantically about them, and 
we were paid to do it. And, alas, sopho- 
moric minds are our problem and remain 
sophomoric. But the way with a novel is 
not (we now agree?) to reduce it as 
rapidly as possible to those abstractions 
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and classifications which are more easily 
manageable only because wonderfully 
empty of content. 

There is no room here to review, how- 
ever briefly, all five introductions; but we 
can take, as an example, Mr. Simmons’ 
(Columbia) to The Brothers Karamazov. 
Ir will make good sense only to those who 
believe that to understand a novel it is 
helpful to have—as the author never in- 
tended—a professor’s necessarily oversimple 
account of the novelist’s life and views and 
works. Certainly any one of these three 
must be no less complex than the single 
view the author himself thought it took 
900 pages to make clear (and which he 
obviously wished to convey to the public, 
however immature, without oversimplifi- 
cation). The professional selfesteem in- 
velved in disagreeing is obvious, and a 
little outdated. The fact that unjustified 
and perhaps unjustifiable “interpretations” 
are sneaked in is the dangerous thing. 

Professor Middendorf’s (Columbia) in- 
troduction to Hard Times stands out among 
the others. Here again an oversimplified 
biography (granting Dickens as complex a 
life and world as one’s own) offers and “jus- 
tifies” the clichés used for “dealing with” 
the novel (Dickens was early in life seared 
on two occasions by economic “exploita- 
tion,” Hard Times displays “an aroused 
social conscience”), But wince as one may 
at such politically oriented vacuities, the 
final effect, in Mr. Middendorf’s case 
alone, is to arouse the reader’s interest 
and move him toward the novel, where he 
is led to expect something both more 
exciting and more opaque than a professor. 

Special mention might also be made of 
Professor Beard’s (Clark) fascinating in- 
troduction to The Deerslayer. Cooper is, 
of course, readily reduceable to bloodless 
abstractions—indeed, such and little else are 
his novels—and, as a result, the professorial 
method (at least as Mr. Beard manipulates 
it) and the novel work excitingly well 
together. But even in such a case as this, 
we professors should be wary; for what 
we turn up as significant literature is often 
not to our credit, I think. 


Wo Vincent E. Miter 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, Jane Aus- 
ten, intro. Ian Watt; HERSELF SUR- 
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PRISED, Joyce Cary, intro. Andrew 
Wright GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 
Charles Dickens, intro. Lauriat Lane, Jr.; 
SILAS MARNER, George Eliot, intro. G. 
Robert Stange; THE CLOISTER AND 
THE HEARTH, Charles Reade, intro. 
Bradford A. Booth (Harpers Modern 
Classics, 1961, $1.60 each). Short bio- 
graphical notes precede each volume: longer 
critical essays follow. Bibliographical notes 
appended thereto. Professor th (UCLA) 
efines “historical novel,” quotes Reade’s 
source, recalls contemporary critical opin- 
ion, judges cautiously. Professor att 
(Berkeley) uses the history of ideas to aid 
critical judgement. Professor Lane (New 
Brunswick) analyzes structure and narrative 
technique. Professor Wright (Ohio State) 
relates structure to theme. Professor Stange 
(Minnesota) brilliantly returns Silas to its 
central place among George Eliot’s adult 
novels. Altogether an excellent series, hand- 


some, cheap and useful. 
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REFLECTIONS IN A GOLDEN EYE, 
Carson McCullers, intro. Tennessee Wil- 
liams (Bantam, 1961, 111 pp., $.50). First 
published in 1940. 

THREE SHORT NOVELS: HEART OF 
DARKNESS: YOUTH: TYPHOON, 
Joseph Conrad, intro. Edward A. Weeks 
(Bantam, 1960, 206 pp., $.50). 

TALES OF ANCIENT INDIA, trans. and 
ed. J. A. B. Van Buitenen (Bantam, 1961, 
240 pp., $.50). First published in 1959. 
THE GREAT GATSBY, F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald (Scribners, 1961, 182 pp., $1.25). 
First published in 1925. 

TENDER IS THE NIGHT, F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald (Scribners, 1960, 315 pp., $1.45). 
First published in 1934. 

BABYLON REVISITED AND OTHER 
STORIES, F. Scott Fitzgerald (Scribners, 
1960, 253 pp., $1.25). Ten stories originally 
published between 1920 and 1937. 

ETHAN FROME, Edith Wharton (Scrib- 
ners, 1960, 181 pp., $1.25). First published 
in 1911. 

THE MAN OF PROPERTY, John Gals- 
worthy, intro. Lionel Stevenson (Scribners, 
1960, 309 pp., $1.45). First published in 
1906. 
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THE SUN ALSO RISES, Ernest Heming- 
way (Scribners, 1961, 247 pp., $1.45). First 
published in 1926. 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS, Ernest 
Hemingway (Scribners, 1961, 471 pp. 
$1.95). First published in 1940. 

THE SNOWS OF KILIMANJARO AND 
OTHER STORIES, Ernest 
(Scribners, 1961, 154 pp., $1.25). Eight 
stories written between 1925 and 1936. 


LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL, Thomas 
Wolfe, intro. Maxwell E. Perkins (Scrib- 
ners, 1961, 522 pp., $1.95). First published 
1929. 

THE LAST PURITAN, George Santay- 
ana (Scribners, 1961, 602 pp., $1.95). First 
published in 1936. 

MOBY DICK, Herman Melville, after- 
word by Denham Sutcliffe (Signet, 1961, 
543 pp., $.75). 

TYPEE, Herman Melville, intro. Clifton 
Fadiman (Bantam, 1961, 294 pp., $.50). 
FIFTEEN SHORT STORIES, Henry 
James, intro. Morton D. Zabel (Bantam, 
1961, 468 pp., $.75). Contains a rather elab- 
orate bibliography for a book of this kind. 


Eprtions, TRANSLATIONS, COLLECTIONS 


POEMS OF FRENEAU, ed. Harry Hay- 
den Clark (Hafner, 1960, 425 pp., $2.45). 
First edition in 1929. 

SELECTIONS FROM COTTON MA- 
THER, ed. Kenneth B. Murdock (Hafner, 
1960, 377 pp., $2.45). First published in 
1926. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL, trans. Rolfe 
Humphries (Scribners, 1960, 381 pp., $1.45). 
First published in 1951. 


ARISTOTLE’S POETICS, trans. S. H. 
Butcher, intro. Francis Fergusson (Drama- 
book, 1961, 118 pp., $1.25). The Introduc- 
tion is new. 

THE COUNTERFEIT LADY UN- 
VEILED, ed. Spiro Peterson (Anchor, 1961, 
380 pp., paper $1.45). Five Restoration “de- 
tective stories,” these are biographies of 
criminals. They are interesting, in their 
own right, to historical sociologists and to 


teachers in search of anecdotes. Peterson 
teaches at Miami. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


CRITICISM, AESTHETICS 
AND HISTORY 


THE ART OF THE NOVEL, Henry 
James, intro. R. J. Blackmur (Scribners, 
1960, 348 pp., $1.45). This edition first pub- 
lished in 1934, 

AXEL’S CASTLE, Edmund Wilson 
(Scribners, 1960, 319 pp., $1.45). First pub- 
lished in 1931. 

T. S. ELIOT: THE DESIGN OF HIS 
POETRY, Elizabeth Drew (Scribners, 1961, 
215 pp., $1.25). First published in 1949. 

A SHORT VIEW OF ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMA, Thomas Marc Parrott and 
Robert H. Ball (Scribners, 1960, 312 P-s 
$1.45). First published in 1943, 
1955, 

PROBLEMS OF ART, Susanne K. Lan- 
ger, (Scribners, 1961, 184 pp., $1.25). First 
published in 1957. 

POINTS OF VIEW, W. Somerset Maug- 
ham (Bantam, 1961, 214 pp., §$.50). First 
published in 1958. 

THE CONQUEST OF PERU, William 
H. Prescott, ed. Victor W. von Hagen 
(Mentor, 1961, 416 pp., $.50). Partly 
abridged and revised with new —_ 
of civil wars and subsequent events. 
lustrations. 


ENGLISH AS A ForEIGN LANGUAGE 


ENGLISH THE AMERICAN WAY, 
Beulah Handler (Barnes & Noble, 1961, 
294 pp., $1.50). First published in 1940, 
now revised. Designed to help German- 
speaking adults learn American English. 
Lists of idioms, a glossary, study questions, 
brief grammar. 

A PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS, A. J. 
Thomson and A. V. Martinet (Oxford 
University Press, 1960, 311 pp., $1.60). This 
is undoubtedly one of the most exhaustive 
(and exhausting) expositions of English 
rammar for foreign students that has 
published. As a reference book for the 
advanced student who has mastered the 
essential patterns of English vere but 
who wishes to dig even more deeply into 
the delightful intricacies of English struc- 
ture, it should prove useful. 
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Author-Title Index to Volume 22 


(RT) Rounp Taste, (F) Current Forum, (C) CounciLetrer, 
(R) Resutrar, (V) Verse, (B) Leap Revmw 


A Critic’s Obscurity: R. P. Blackmur, Maurice 


Kramer, 553, May. 
, Micnagt E., Duality of Theme in 
The Vicar of Wakefield, 315, Feb. 
Aven, Joun M., The Doctrinal Design of An 
Essay on Criticism, 311, Feb. 
or Plural? Margaret M. Bry- 
ant ), 284, Jan. 
A Literature Without Criticism, Ken Macrorie, 


565, M: 
B., National Interest and the 
M Teething of English (C), 265, Jan. 
A Modified Pro for “Bar Exams,” Eugene 
E. Slaughter (RT), 136, Nov. 
A Report on NCTE’s Golden Anniversary 
Convention, William S. Ward (C), 355, Feb. 
Arms, Georce, Emerson’s “Ode Inscribed to 
W. H. Channing” (RT), 407, Mar. 
A Short History of the NCTE College Sec- 
tion, William S. Ward, 71, Nov. 
W. Arthur Boggs (V), 357, 
tmare after Racing through an 
Modern Roger Mer- 
RT), 403, Mar. 
A Table of Contents for Tristram Shandy, 
Charles Parish, 143, Dec. 
Austin, Auten, The Abolition of Freshman 
Composition (RT), 506, Apr. 
Am Atque Vale, Joseph Mersand (C), 587, 
ay. 


Backman, Metvin, Faulkner’s “An Odor of 
Verbena”: Dissent from the South (RT), 
253, Jan. 

“Bar Examinations” for NCTE Mem 
Arthur L. Benson & Fred Godshalk (R 
133, Nov. 

Barnet, Sytvan, Editions of Shak A 
Right Copious Industry (B), 434, 

Baskett, Sam S., The (Complete) Scarlet Let- 
ter, 321, Feb. 

Becx, Wansen, 1941: Faulkner’s Point of View, 
86, Nov. 

———., Who Goes There? (V), 48, Oct. 

Benson, Axruur L. & Frep “Bar 
Examinations” for NCTE Membership (RT), 
133, Nov 

Durrell’s Way to Alexandria, 531, 


Boos, W. Agtuur, Ars Platonica (V) 357, 


——_—., We're Damned if We Do and We're 
Damned if We Don’t (R), 360, Feb. 

Botrwoop, Rosert M., “Please Be Brutual in 
Your Critism” (RT), _ May. 

Bowven, R,, “. . . The Way They 


Say It,” 478, A 
BraMer, Georce Te eign Bs 8 


ec. 

Brennan, Josepn X., The Framework 
of Blake’s “The Tyger” RT), 406, Mar. 

Bright View from the Darkling Plain, Plain, A. L. 
Lazarus (V), 426, Mar. 

Brown, Auten, Rules for Making the Most of 
Your Personal Library (RT), 37, Oct. 

Browne, Rosert M., In Defense of Esmé (R), 


Current English Forum, 358, Feb. 
Comments (F), 192, 


———, Queries and 
Dec. 


CamsBon, Gravco, William Carlos Williams 
ond Two Examples of Open 


Poetry, 387, Mar. 
Can There Still Be Any Doubts About Tele- 
(R), 518, A 


ext Fifty (C), 4 


Cognate Object, Ray Mizer 513, A 
ege Support for the High School Engl 
Teacher: Indiana Joint Statement, 
ald J. Gray, 29, Oct. 
—_ d’s Jonahs, Frederic J. Masback, 328, 
eb. 
Cooperman, Srantey, Dickens and the Secular 
a Social Criticism in Hard Times, 
ittle Dorrit and Bleak House, 156, Dec. 
Corsetr, Eowarp P. J., Do It Yourself (RT), 
507, Apr. 
Counciletter, Ruth G. Strickland (C), 514, 


Apr. 

Norman Friedman (R), 
421, Mar. 

Cowxey, Matcotm, 1944: The Generation That 
Wasn't Lost, 91, Nov. 

Forum, Margaret M. Bryant, 
358, 


Daicues, Daviw, 1954: The Poetry of Dylan 
Thomas, 123, Nov. 
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Davwson, H. Carter (Acting Secretary, Col- 
lege Section Meeting, NCTE), Should Fresh- 
man Composition Abolished? 80, Nov. 

Davis, Cuartes T., Image Patterns in the 
Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson, 380, 
Mar. 

“Dead Men Ride North . . ..” George Brandon 
Saul (V), 193, Dec. 

Dickens and the Secular Blasphemy: Social 
Criticism in Hard Times, Little Dorrit and 
Bleak House, Stanley Cooperman, 156, Dec. 

Dictionaries and Linguistics, Harry R. Warfel, 
473, Apr. 

Digging In: An Interpretation of Wilfred 
Owen's “Strange Meeting,” Elliott B. Gose, 
Jr. (RT), 417, Mar. 

Doccett, Frank, The Poet of Earth, 373, Mar. 

Do It Yourself, Edward P. J. Corbett (RT), 
507, Apr. 

Do the “Humanities” Speak to Man? Emerson 
Shuck, 561, May. 

Downer, Atan S., 1952: Feste’s Night, 117, 
Nov. 

Duality of Theme in The Vicar of Wakefield, 
Michael E. Adelstein, 315, Feb. 

Durrell’s Way to Alexandria, Carl Bode, 531, 
May. 

Dykema, Kart W., Where Our Grammar 
Came From, 455, Apr. 


Eastman, Ricuarp M., The Open Parable: 
Demonstration and Definition, 15, Oct. 

Editions of Shakespeare: A Right Copious In- 
dustry, Sylvan Barnet (B), 434, Mar. 

Emerson, Donato, Henry James and the Lim- 
itations of Realism, 161, Dec. 

Emerson’s “Ode Inscribed to W. H. Chan- 
ning,” George Arms (RT), 407, Mar. 

ENGLAND, MartHa Winsurn, Quentin’s Story: 
Chronology and Explication, 228, Jan. 

Evaluating Student Essays in Literature: A 
Plea for Objective Criteria, James Ruoff 
(RT), 35, Oct. 


Faulkner’s “An Odor of Verbena”: Dissent 
from the South, Melvin Backman (RT), 253, 
Jan. 

Frvcu, Harpy R., Golden Anniversary Con- 
vention, 1960 (C), 40, Oct. 

Fisuer, Joun H., 1960 Certification Require- 
ments (C), 271, Jan. 

Frautz, Joun T., The Complete Works in 
English of W——-G (RT), 511, Apr. 
Focie, Richarp Harter, 1951: The Romantic 

Unity of “Kubla Khan,” 112, Nov. 

Footnote on Frosh, Raymond Roseliep (V), 
41, Oct. 

Forp, Nick Aaron, What NCTE Achievement 

Award Winners Are Like (C), 266, Jan. 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH 


“Forms, Measured Forms . . .,” James R. Frakes 
(B), 213, Dec. 
Four Poems, Marion Montgomery (V), 422, 


Frakes, James R., “Forms, Measured Forms 

Francis, W. N., The English Major and Lib- 
eral Education (RT), 350, Feb. 

Frencu, Warren, The Little Magazines in the 
Fifties, 547, May. 

Freshman English in Sections of 150, Walker 
Gibson (RT), 501, Apr. 

FriepMANn, Norman, Counter-Revolution (R), 
421, Mar. 

Frieprich, Gernart, Joyce’s Pattern of Paralysis 
in Dubliners (R), 519, Apr. 


Gasriet, Josern F., The ic of Confusion in 
Hemingway's “A Clean, Well-Lighted Place,” 
539, May. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins and Textural Inten- 
sity: A Linguistic Analysis, John Nist, 497, 
Apr. 

Gan Carson, The Best Authorities, 178, Dec. 

Gmson, Watker, Freshman English in Sec- 
tions of 150 (RT), 501, Apr. 

Giggles of Geese and a Pure of Meadowlarks, 

obert M. Gorrell, 555, May. 

Guus, Wit1aM, Teaching Literature in Trans- 
lation (RT), 186, Dec. 

GopsHaLk, Frep & ArtHur L. Benson, “Bar 
Examinations” for NCTE Membership (RT), 
133, Nov. 

Golden Anniversary Convention, 1960, Hardy 
R. Finch (C), 40, Oct. 

Gorrett, Rosert M., Giggles of Geese and a 
Pure of Meadowlarks, 555, May. 

Gose, Exuiorr B., Jr. Digging In: An Inter- 
pretation of Wilfred Owen's “Strange Meet- 
ing” (RT), 417, Mar. 

Gray, Donato J., Coll Support for the 
High School English Teacher: ‘The Indiana 
Joint Statement, 29, Oct. 

Gray, Jack C., The B’ Proportion (RT), 510, 
Apr. 

Group Therapy for Those Sick Themes, Parm 
Mayer (RT), 508, Apr. 

Gunter, G. O., To G. M. Hopkins (V), 189, 
Dec. 

Guta, Hans P., Two Cheers for Linguistics, 
489, Apr. 


Hauio, Jay L., “Prothalamion,” “Ulysses,” and 
Intention in Poetry, 390, Mar. 

Hazo, SaMuet, Transition (V), 46, Oct. 

Herney, Donato, The Poet and His New 
Patron, 394, Mar. 

Henry James and the Limitations of Realism, 
Donald Emerson, 161, Dec. 
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ANNUAL INDEX 


ERMAN, Georce, The “Oregon Plan” (R), 284, 


Hermann, Joun, J. D. Salinger: Hello Heilo 
Hello (RT), 262, Jan. 

Hm, ARcHIBALD A. Linguistic Principles for 
Interpreting Meaning, 466, Apr. 

Huckleberry Finn Once More, Eric Solomon, 
172, Dec. 

Hyman, Lawrence W., Can There Still Be 
Any Doubts About Television? (R), 518, 


Apr. 


Image Patterns in the Poetry of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, Charles T. Davis, 380, Mar. 

In a World Where . . ., John Nist (V), 427, 
Mar. 

Incident as Microcosm: The Prior’s Niece in 
“Fra Lippo Lippi,” Boyd Litzinger (RT), 
409, Mar 


In Defense of Esmé, Robert M. Browne (R), 
584, May. 


}. BD. Hello Hello Hello, John Her- 
mann (RT), 262, Jan. 

Jack Burden: Modern Ishmael, Charles Kap- 
lan, 19, Oct. 

Jack Burden: Call Me Carraway, Ted N. 
Weissbuch (R), 361, Feb. 

Jones, Iva G. & Ricnarp A. Lone, Towards a 
Definition of the “Decadent Novel,” 245, 


Jan. 
Joyce’s Pattern of Paral 
ard Friedrich (R), 519, Apr. 


ysis in Dubliners, Ger- 


Kane, Tuomas S., Rhetoric and the “Problem” 
of Composition (RT), 503, Apr. 

KapPLan, Jack Burden: Modern Ish- 
mael, 19, Oct. 

Kavita, Davm, Time and the Timeless in 
Everyman and Dr. Faustus, 9, Oct. 

Kind of and Its Congeners, Jean Malmstrom 
(F), 42, Oct. 

Knott, Rosert E., Poetry and Revolutions (B), 

Dec. 

MeR, Maurice, A Critic’s Obscurity: R. P. 

Blackmur, 553, May. 

Kenney, WiuaM, That Course for Sopho- 
mores (RT), 33, Oct. 


Lawrence, Rosert G., The Care and Feeding 
of Freshmen (R), 44, Oct. 

Lawson, Lewis A., The Rogue in the Gray 
F lannel Suit, 249, Jan. 

Lazarus, A. L., Bright View from the Darkling 
Plain (V), 426, Mar. 

Learpate, Marjorie, Texts for Courses in Busi- 
ness Writing ved 596, May. 

Linguistic Principles for Interpreting Meaning, 

A. 466, Apr. 
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Lrrzincer, Boyp, Incident as Microcosm: The 
Prior’s Niece in “Fra Lippo Lippi’ (RT), 
409, Mar. 
Long-Playing Records of Literature in English, 
1958-1959, Stephen E. Whicher (B), 49, Oct. 
Lone, Ricnarp A. & Iva G. Jones, Towards a 
Definition of the “Decadent Novel,” 245, Jan. 


MLL.A. Convention 1959, Edward Stone (V), 
354, Feb. 

Macbeth: The Tragedy of Evil, J. Lyndon 
Shanley, 305, Feb. 

Mack, Maynarp, 1946: On Reading Pope, 99, 


Nov. 
1948: A Philosophy of 


McMiutan, James B., 
Language, 107, Nov. 

McNamana, E., Some Notes Toward the Estab- 
lishment of Teachermanship (RT), 579, May. 

MAcrorie, Ken, A Literature Without Criti- 
cism, 565, May. 

Madeline Among the Midshipmen, William E. 
Wilson, 334, Feb. 

Maisie: Pure or Corrupt? Edward Wasiolek, 
167, Dec. 

MALMsTRoM, Jean, Kind of and Its Congeners 
(F), 42, Oct. 

Marktanp, Murray F., The Craven Comitatus 
(RT), 341, Feb. 

Martin, Harorp C., The Status of the Profes- 
sion, 449, Apr. 

wary Freperic J., Conrad’s Jonahs, 328, 

Mayer, Parm, Group Therapy for Those Sick 
Themes (RT), 508, Apr. 

Mercenpant, Rocer, A Short Nightmare after 
Racing through an Anthology of Modern 
Poetry (RT), 403, Mar. 

Mersanp, JosepH, Ave Atque Vale (C), 587, 
May. 

Mus, Barriss, Some Doubts about the Tele- 
vision Teacher (RT), 184, Dec. 

Mizer, Ray, Cognate Object (V), 513, Apr. 

, Pedagogy (V), 340, Feb. 

Montcomery, Marion, Four Poems (V), 422, 
Mar. 

—_—_—, — ase: The Exercise in Mincing 
Precepts (RT), 187, Dec. 

Mr. Paul Fae sawed “The Relation of Lin 
to the Teaching of English,” A. M. 
(R), $16, Apr. 


ibbetts 


NatHan, Norman, Some Students (V), 287, 
Jan. 

National Interest and the Teaching of English, 
Harold B. Allen (C), 265, Jan. 

NCTE Achievement Awards Program, Robert 
S. Whitman (C), 269, Jan. 

NCTE College Section 1961 Nominations (C), 
515, Apr. 
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NCTE Co-Sponsored Workshops for 1961 (C), 
589, May. 

NCTE Election Notice (C), 588, May. 

NCTE Nominees for Trustees of the Research 
Foundation (C), 41, Oct. 

Nexson, C. E., The Room (V), 552, May. 

News of the Year, Ruth G. Scrickland (C), 
139, Nov. 

Nuemeyver, Cart, The Coral Island Revisited, 

. 241, Jan. 

1929: The Dull Patches, J. B. Priestley, 77, Nov. 

1930: A National Survey of Freshman English, 
Stith Thompson, 78, Nov. 

1932: Should Freshman Composition Be Abol- 
ished? H. Carter Davidson (Acting Secretary 
of College Section Meeting, N ), 80, Nov. 

1933: Past History, Ezra Pound, 81, Nov. 

1941: Faulkner’s Point of View, Warren Beck, 
86, Nov. 

1944: The Generation That Wasn’t Lost, Mal- 
colm Cowley, 91, Nov. 

= On Reading Pope, Maynard Mack, 99, 

ov. 

1948: A Philosophy of Language, James B. Mc- 
Millan, 107, Nov. 

1951: The Romantic Unity of “Kubla Khan,” 
Richard Harter Fogle, 112, Nov. 

1952: Feste’s Night, Alan S. Downer, 117, Nov. 

1954: The P of Dylan Thomas, David 
Daiches, 123, Nov. 

1956: Hawthorne and Faulkner, Randall Stew- 
art, 128, Nov. 

1960 Certification Requirements, John H. Fish- 
er (C), 271, Jan. 

Nist, Joun, Gerard Manley Hopkins and Tex- 


tural Intensity: A Linguistic Analysis, 497, — 


Apr. 
———., In a World Where . . . (V), 427, 
Mar. 


CLINTON, Ww. The Fly” Rescued, 

585, May. 

S., The Existentialist (V), 252, 
an. 

“On Beauty Bare,” Thomas L. Robertson, 
Jr. (V), 39, Oct. 

On Not Crossing the Gulf from Teacher to 
Student, Herman M. Ward (V), 430, Mar. 
Orwell’s I of the Man of Good Will, 

Frank H. Thompson, Jr., 235, Jan. 
Overmyer, Barsara Harr, Two Poems (V), 
424, Mar. 


Paraphrase: The Exercise in Mincing 
Marion Montgomery (RT), 1877, Dec. 
Panrisn, Cuartes, A Table of Contents for Tris- 
tram Shandy, 143, Dec. 
Pattern of Paralysis in Joyce’s Dubliners: A 
| of the Original Framework, Florence 
L. Walzl, 221, Jan. 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH 


Pedagogy. Ray Mizer (V), 340, Feb. 

Prrer, Bowman, — “Lyke as a 
Huntsman” (RT), 405, Mar. 

“Please Be Brutual in Your Critism,” Robert 
M. Boltwood (RT), 580, May. 

ney Revolutions, Robert E. Knoll (B), 
196, 


Pounp, Ezra, 1933: Past History, 81, Nov. 
Presenting Middle English Lyrics to the Under- 
graduate, Robert D. Stevick, 398, Mar. 
— J. B., 1929: The Dull Patches, 77, 
ov. 
Pronunciation, Charles N. Somers (R), 517, 


Apr. 
“Prothalamion,” “Ulysses,” and Intention in 
Poetry, Jay L. Halio, 390, Mar. 


Quentin’s Story: Chronology and 
Martha Winburn England, 228, Jan. 

Queries and Comments, Margaret M. Bryant 
(F), 192, Dec. 


Raskin, Norman, Song of Criticism (V), 402, 
Mar. 


Renor, Traditional Grammar or Struc- 
tural Linguistics: A Buyer’s Point of View, 
484, Apr. 

Report of the College Section Chairman, Wil- 
liam S. Ward (C), 190, Dec. 

Report on a Trial of the Oregon Plan, S. J. 


Thomas S. Kane (RT), 503, -¢7 

Roseats, Paut, The Relation of Linguistics to 
the Teaching of English, 1, Oct. 

N, THOMAS Jn. “—On Beauty 

Bare” (V), 39, Oct. 

Rosexer, RayMonp, Footnote on Frosh (V), 
41, Oct. 

————, Three Poems (V), 594, May. 

Rules for Making the Most of Your Personal 
Library, Allen Brown (RT), 37, Oct. 

Rvuorr, James, Evaluating Student Essays in 
Literature: A Plea for Objective Criteria 
(RT), 35, Oct. 


Plan (R), 45, 

Samuets, CHartes Tuomas, The Dramatic 
Rhythm of the Wakefield Crucifixion (RT), 
343, Feb. 

Saut, Georce Brannon, “Dead Men Ride 
North ...” (V), 193, Dec. 

————,, Two Poems (V), 425, Mar. 

Scuwerk, Rosert C., The Structure of “A 
Grammarian’s Funeral” (RT), 411, Mar. 

Suantey, J. Lynpon, Macbeth: The Tragedy 
of Evil, 305, Feb. 
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Emerson, Do the “Humanities” Speak 
to Man? 561, May. 

Sister M. Norma Hann, Yeats’s “The Wild 
Swans at Coole”: Meaning and Structure 
(RT), 419, Mar. 

Stack, Rosert C., Victorian Literature as it 
Appears to Contemporary Students (RT), 
344, Feb. 

Staucnter, Evcene E., A Modified Proposal 
for “Bar Exams” (RT), 136, Nov. 

Sotomon, Eric, Huckleberry Finn Once More, 
172, Dec. 

Some Doubts about the Television Teacher, 
Barriss Mills (RT), 184, Dec. 

Some Notes Toward the Establishment of 


Teachermanship, E. McNamara (RT), 579, 
May. 
Somers, Cartes N., Pronunciation (R), 517, 
Apr. 
Some Students, Norman Nathan (V), 287, Jan. 
Song of Criticism, Norman Rabkin (V), 402, 
a 


r. 

SourHwortH, James G., The Poetry of Rich- 
ard Wilbur, 24, Oct. 

Spenser’s “Lyke as a huntsman,” William 
Bowman Piper (RT), 405, Mar. 

Srevicx, Rosert D., Presenting Middle English 
Lyrics to the Undergraduate, 398, Mar. . 

Srewart, RAnpatt, 1956: Hawthorne and 
Faulkner, 128, Nov. 

Stone, Epwarp, M.L.A. Convention 1959 (V), 
354, Feb. 4 

SrrickLanp, RutH G., Counciletter (C), 514, 
Apr. 

pdalaltes News of the Year (C), 139, Nov. 

, “What Thou Lovest Well Re- 

mains,” 297, Feb. 

Symbol and Parallelism in “The Fly,” J. D. 
Thomas (RT), 256, Jan. 


Teaching Literature in Translation, William 
Gillis (RT), 186, Dec. 

Texts for Courses in Business Writing, Mar- 
jorie Leafdale (B), 596, May. 

That Course for Sophomores, William Ken- 
ney (RT), 33, Oct. 

The Abolition of Freshman Composition, Allen 
Austin (RT), 506, Apr. 

The B* Proportion, Jack C. Gray (RT), 510, 
Apr. 

The Best Authorities, Carson Gibb, 178, Dec. 

The Care and Feeding of Freshmen, Robert G. 
Lawrence (R), 44, Oct. 

The (Complete) Scarlet Letter, Sam S. Bas- 
kett, 321, Feb. 

The Complete Works in English of W—— 
G——,, John T. Flautz (RT), 511, Apr. 

The Coral Island Revisited, Carl Niemeyer, 
241, Jan. 
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The Craven Comitatus, Murray F. Markland 
(RT), 341, Feb. 

The Doctrinal Design of An Essay on Criti- 
cism, John M. Aden, 311, Feb. 

The Dramatic Rhythm of the Wakefield Cruci- 
fixion, Charles Thomas Samuels (RT), 343, 
Feb. 

The English Major and Liberal Education, 
W. N. Francis (RT), 350, Feb. 

The Existentialist, Egbert S. Oliver (V), 252, 


Jan. 

“The Fly” Rescued, Clinton W. Oleson (R), 
585, May. 

The Little 4 in the Fifties, Warren 
French, 547, May. 

The Logic of Confusion in Hemin s “A 
Clean, Well-Lighted Place,” Joseph F. Ga- 
briel, 539, May. 

™ Next Fifty, G. Robert Carlsen (C), 428, 

ar. 

The Open Parable: Demonstration and Defini- 
tion, Richard M. Eastman, 15, Oct. 

The “Oregon Plan,” George Herman (R), 
284, Jan. 

The Poet and His New Patron, Donald Heiney, 
394, Mar. 

The Poet of Earth: Wallace Stevens, Frank 
Doggett, 373, Mar. 

The Poetry of Richard Wilbur, James G. 

24, Oct. 

e Portland iment, Robert C. Poo 
(B), 365, 

The Preparation and Certification of Teachers 

of English: 1959 Supplement to A Bibliogra- 

phy (1950-1956), ym Nell Wiley, ed. 
(C), 276, Jan. 

The Relation of Linguistics to the Teaching 
of English, Paul Roberts, 1, Oct. 

The Rogue in the Gray Flannel Suit, Lewis A. 
Lawson, 249, Jan. 

The Room, C. E. Nelson (V), 552, May. 

= Setting in Emma, George R. Bramer, 150, 

ec. 

The Status of the Profession, Harold C. Martin, 
449, Apr. 

The Structure of “A Grammarian’s Funeral,” 
Robert C. Schweik (RT), 411, Mar. 

The Symbolic Framework of Blake’s “The 
Tyger,” Joseph X. Brennan (RT), 406, Mar. 

The Teaching of Victorian Literature, Francis 
G. Townsend (RT), 347, Feb. 

“ ... The Way They Say It,” William R. 
Bowden, 478, Apr. 

Tuomas, J. D., Symbol and Parallelism in “The 
Fly” (RT), 256, Jan. 

Tompson, Frank H., Jr., Orwell's Image of 
the Man of Good Will, 235, Jan. 

Tuompson, Strrn, 1930: A National Survey of 
Freshman English, 78, Nov. 


= Poems, Raymond Roseliep (V), 594, 
y: 
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Trssetts, A. M., Mr. Paul Roberts’ “The Rela- 
tion of Linguistics to the Teaching of Eng- 
lish” (R), 516, Apr. 

Time and the Timeless in Everyman and Dr. 
Faustus, David Kaula, 9, Oct. 

> M. Hopkins, G. O. Gunter (V), 189, 

ec. 


Towards a Definition of the “Decadent Nov- 
= Richard A. Long & Iva G. Jones, 245, 
an. 
Townsenp, Francis G., The Teaching of Vic- 
torian Literature (RT), 347, Feb. 
Traditional Grammar or Structural Linguistics: 
A Buyer's Point of View, Alain Renoir, 484, 
Apr. 
Transition, Samuel Hazo (V), 46, Oct. 
Two Cheers for Linguistics, Hans P. Guth, 
489, Apr. 
Two Poems, Barbara Harr Overmyer (V), 
424, Mar. 
= Poems, George Brandon Saul (V), 425, 
ar. 


Victorian Literature as it Appears to Contem- 
pony Students, Robert C. Slack (RT), 344, 
eb. 


Watzi, Frorence L., Pattern of Paralysis in 
Joyce’s Dubliners: A Study of the Original 
Framework, 221, Jan. 

Warp Herman M., On Not Crossing the Gulf 
from Teacher to Student (V), 430, Mar. 

Warp, Wim S., A Report on NCTE’s 
Golden Anniversary Convention (C), 355, 
Feb. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


lege Section, 71, Nov. 

—————, Report of the College Section Chair- 
man (C), 190, Dec. 

Warrec, Harry R., Dictionaries and Linguis- 
tics, 473, Apr. 

Wasiotex, Epwarp, Maisie: Pure or Corrupt? 
167, Dec. 

Weisssucn, Teo N., Jack Burden: Call Me 
Carraway (R), 361, Feb. 

We're Damned if We Do and We're Damned 
Des Don’t, W. Arthur Boggs (R), 360, 

eb. 

What NCTE Achievement Award Winners 
Are Like, Nick Aaron Ford (C), 266, Jan. 
“What Thou Lovest Well Remains,” Ruth G. 

Strickland, 297, Feb. 

Where Our Grammar Came From, Karl W. 
Dykema, 455, Apr. 

Whuicuer, SrepHen, Long-Playing Records of 
Literature in English, 1958-1959 (B), 49, Oct. 

Wuirman, Rosert S., NCTE Achievement 
Awards Program (C), 269, Jan. 

Who Goes There? Warren Beck (V), 48, Oct. 

Wuey, Autrey Net, ep. The Preparation 
and Certification of Teachers of English: 
1959 to A Bibliography (1950- 
1956) (C), 276, Jan. 

William Carlos Williams and Ezra Pound: Two 
Examples of Open Poetry, Glauco Cambon, 
387, Mar. 

Wusonx, E., Madeline Among the 
Midshipmen, 334, Feb. 


Yeats’s “The Wild Swans at Coole”: Meaning 
and Structure, Sister M. Norma Hahn (RT), 
419, Mar. 


TOPICAL INDEX 
I. CRITICISM OF LITERATURE 


1. Drama 


Macbeth: The Tragedy of Evil, J. Lyndon 
Shanley, 305, Feb. 

1952: Feste’s Night, Alan S. Downer, 117, Nov. 

The Dramatic Rhythm of the Wakefield 
Crucifixion, Charles Thomas Samuels (RT), 
343, Feb. 

Time and the Timeless in Everyman and Dr. 
Faustus, David Kaula, 9, Oct. 


2. Fiction 


Conrad's Jonahs, Frederic J. Masback, 328, Feb. 

Dickens and the Secular Blasphemy: Social 
Criticism in Hard Times, Little Dorrit and 
Bleak House, Stanley Cooperman, 156, Dec. 

Duality of Theme in The Vicar of Wakefield, 
Michael E. Adelstein, 315, Feb. 


Durrell’s Way to Alexandria, Carl Bode, 531, 


May. 

Faulkner's “An Odor of Verbena”: Dissent 
from the South, Melvin Backman (RT), 253, 
Jan. 

Henry James and the Limitations of Realism, 
Donald Emerson, 161, Dec. 

Huckleberry Finn Once More, Eric Solomon, 
172, Dec. 

In Defense of Esmé, Robert M. Browne (R), 
584, May. 

J. D. Salinger: Hello Hello Hello, John Her- 
mann (RT), 262, Jan. 

Jack Burden: Call Me Carraway, Ted N. 
Weissbuch (R), 361, Feb. 

Jack Burden: Modern Ishmael, Charles Kaplan, 
19, Oct. 

Joyce’s Pattern of Paralysis in Dubliners, Ger- 

bed Friedrich (R), 519, Apr. 


, A Short History of the NCTE Col- 
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Maisie: Pure or Corrupt? Edward Wasiolek, 
167, Dec. 

1929: The Dull Patches, J. B. Priestley, 77, Nov. 

1933: Past History, Ezra Pound, 81, Nov. 

1941: Faulkner's Point of View, Warren Beck, 
86, Nov. 

1944: The Generation That Wasn’t Lost, Mal- 
colm Cowley, 91, Nov. 

1956: Hawthorne and Faulkner, Randall Stew- 
art, 128, Nov. 

Orwell’s Image of the Man of Good Will, 
Frank H. ompson, Jr., 235, Jan. 

Pattern of Paralysis in Joyce’s Dubliners: A 
Study of the Original Framework, Florence 
L. Walzl, 221, Jan. 

Quentin’s Story: Chronol and Explication, 
Martha Winburn England, 228, Jan. 

Symbol and Parallelism in “The Fly,” J. D. 
Thomas (RT), 256, Jan. ; 
The Best Authorities, Carson Gibb, 178, Dec. 
The (Complete) Scarlet Letter, Sam S. Baskett, 

321, Feb. 

The Coral Island Revisited, Carl Niemeyer, 
241, Jan. 

“The Fly” Rescued, Clinton W. Oleson (R), 
585, May. 

The Logic of Confusion in Hemingway’s “A 
Clean, Well-Lighted Place,” Joseph F. Ga- 
briel, 539, May. 

The Open Parable: Demonstration and Defini- 
tion, Richard M. Eastman, 15, Oct. 

The Rogue in the Gray Flannel Suit, Lewis 
A. Lawson, 249, Jan. 

"i Setting in Emma, George R. Bramer, 150, 

ec. 


Towards a Definition of the “Decadent Novel,” 
Richard A. Long arid Iva G. Jones, 245, Jan. 


3. Poetry 


Counter-Revolution, Norman Friedman (R), 
421, Mar. 

Diggi In: An Interpretation of Wilfred 
Owen's Meeting,” Elliott B. Gose, 
Jr. (RT), 417, Mar. 

Emerson’s “Ode Inscribed to W. H. Chan- 
ning,” George Arms (RT), 407, Mar. 
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Gerard Manley Hopkins and Textural Inten- 
sity: A Linguistic Analysis, John Nist, 497, 
Apr. 

Image Patterns in the Poetry of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, Charles T. Davis, 380, Mar. 
Incident as Microcosm: The Prior’s Niece in 
“Fra Lippo Lippi,” Boyd Litzinger (RT), 

409, Mar. 

1946: On Reading Pope, Maynard Mack, 99, 
Nov. 

1951: The Romantic Unity of “Kubla Khan,” 
Richard Harter Fogle, 112, Nov. 

1954: The Poetry of Dylan Thomas, David 
Daiches, 123, Nov. 

“Prothalamion,” “Ulysses,” and Intention in 
Poetry, Jay L. Halio, 390, Mar. 

Spenser’s “Lyke as a huntsman,” William Bow- 
man Piper (RT), 405, Mar. 

The Craven Comitatus, Murray F. Markland 
(RT), 341, Feb. 

The Doctrinal Design of An Essay on Criti- 
cism, John M. Aden, 311, Feb. 

The Poet and His New Patron, Donald Heiney, 
394, Mar. 

The Poet of Earth: Wallace Stevens, Frank 
Doggett, 373, Mar. 

The Poetry of Richard Wilbur, James G. 
Southworth, 24, Oct. 

The Structure of “A Grammarian’s Funeral,” 
Robert C. Schweik (RT), 411, Mar. 

The Symbolic Framework of Blake’s “The 
Tyger,” Joseph X. Brennan (RT), 406, Mar. 

William Carlos Williams and Ezra Pound: Two 
Examples of Open Poetry, Glauco Cambon, 
387, Mar. 

Yeats’s “The Wild Swans at Coole”: Meaning 
and Structure, Sister M. Norman Hahn 
(RT), 419, Mar. 


4. Prose 


A Critic’s Obscurity: R. P. Blackmur, Maurice 
Kramer, 553, May. 

The Little a7 in the Fifties, Warren 
French, 547, May. 


Il. TEACHING 


1. Composition 


Do It Yourself, Edward P. J. Corbett (RT), 
507, Apr. 

“Forms, Forms . . .,” James R. Frakes 
(B), 213, Dec. 

Group Therapy for Those Sick Themes, Parm 
Mayer (RT), 508, Apr. 

1932: Should Freshman Composition Be Abol- 
ished? H. Carter Davidson (Acting Secretary 
of College Section Meeting, NCTE), 80, 
Nov. 


“Please Be Brutual in Your Critism,” Robert 
M. Bolewood (RT), 580, May. 

Rhetoric and the “Problem” of 
Thomas S. Kane (RT), 503, Apr. 

Texts for Courses in Business Writing, Mar- 
jorie Leafdale (B), 596, May. 

The B* Proportion, Jack C. Gray (RT), 510, 
Apr. 

The Complete Works in English of W—— 
G—, John T. Flautz (RT), 511, Apr. 
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2. Language 

Agenda: Singular or Plural? Margaret M. Bry- 
ant (F), 284, Jan. 

Current English Forum, Margaret M. Bryant, 
358, Feb. 

Dictionaries and Linguistics, Harry R. Warfel, 
473, Apr. 

Giggles rf Geese and a Pure of Meadowlarks, 
Robert M. Gorrell, 555, May. 

Kind of and Its Congeners, Jean Malmstrom 
(F), 42, Oct. 

Linguistic Principles for Interpreting Meaning, 
Archibald A. Hill, 466, Apr. 

Mr. Paul Roberts’ “The Relation of Linguisti 
to the Teaching of English,” A. M. Tibbetts 
(R), 516, Apr. 

1948: A Philosophy of Language, James B. Mc- 
Millan, 107, Nov. 

Pronunciation, Charles N. Somers (R), 517, 


Apr. 

Queries and Comments, Margaret M. Bryant 
(F), 192, Dec. 

The Relation of Linguistics to the Teaching of 
Enghish, Paul Roberts, 1, Oct. 

“... The Way They Say It,” William R. Bow- 
den, 478, Apr. 

Traditional Grammar or Structural Linguistics: 
A Buyer’s Point of View, Alain Renoir, 484, 
Apr. 

Two Cheers for Linguistics, Hans P. Guth, 489, 
Apr. 

Where Our Grammar Came From, Karl W. 
Dykema, 455, Apr. 


3. Literature 
A Literature Without Criticism, Ken Macrorie, 
565, May. 
A Table Contents for Tristram Shandy, 
Charles Parish, 143, Dec. 
Editions of Shakespeare: A Right Copious In- 
dustry, Sylvan Barnet (B), 434, Mar. 
Evaluating Student Essays in Literature: A Plea 
for Objective Criteria, James Ruoff (RT), 
35, Oct. 
Long-Playing Records of Literature in English, 
1958-1959, Stephen E. Whicher, 49, Oct. 
Paraphrase: The Exercise in Mincing Precepts, 
Marion Montgomery (RT), 187, Dec. 
Poetry and Revolutions, Robert E. Knoll (B), 
196, Dec. 
Presenting Middle English Lyrics to the Under- 
graduate, Robert D. Stevick, 398; Mar. 
Teaching Literature in Translation, William 
t Course for Sophomores, i 
(RT), 33, Oct. 
The Teaching of Victorian Literature, Francis 
G. Townsend (RT), 347, Feb. 
Victorian Literature as It Appears to Con- 
temporary Students, Robert C. Slack (RT), 
344, Feb. 


ENGLISH 


4. Professional 


A Modified Pro for “Bar Exams,” Eugene 
E. Slaughter (RT), 136, Nov. 

A Report on NCTE’s Golden Anniversary 
Convention, William S. Ward (C), 355, Feb. 

A Short History of the NCTE College Section, 
William S. Ward, 71, Nov. 

_ Atque Vale, Joseph Mersand (C), 587, 

ay. 

“Bar for NCTE Membershi 
ag L. Benson and Fred Godshalk (RT), 
133, Nov. 

Can There Stili Be Any Doubts About Tele- 
vision? Lawrence W. Hyman (R), 518, Apr. 

College Support for the High School English 
Teacher: The Indiana Joint Statement, Don- 
ald J. Gray, 29, Oct. 

Counciletter, Ruth G. Strickland (C), 514, Apr. 

Do the “Humanities” Speak to Man? Emerson 
Shuck, 561, May. 

Freshman English in Sections of 150, Walker 
Gibson (RD), 501, Apr. 

Golden Anniversary Convention, 1960, Hardy 
R. Finch (C), 40, Oct. 

National Interest and the Teaching o i 
Harold B. Allen (C), 265, hn — 

NCTE Achievement Awards Program, Robert 
S. Whitman (C), 269, Jan. 

NCTE College Section 1961 Nominations (C), 
515, Apr. 

NCTE , Workshops for 1961 (C), 
589, May. 

NCTE Election Notice (C), 588, May. 

NCTE Nominees for Trustees of the Research 
Foundation (C), 41, Oct. 

Mowe of the Year, Ruth G. Strickland (C), 139, 

ov. 

1930: A National Survey of Freshman English, 
Stith Thompson, 78, Nov. 

1960 Certification Requirements, John H. Fisher 
(C), 271, Jan. 

Report of the College Section Chairman, Wil- 
liam S. Ward (C), 190, Dec. 

Report on a Trial of the Oregon Plan, S. J. 

kett (R), 45, Oct. : 

Rules for Making the Most of Your Personal 
Library, Allen Brown (RT), 37, Oct. 

Some Doubts about the Television Teacher, 
Barriss Mills (RT), 184, Dec. 

Some Notes Toward the Establishment of 
nr E. McNamara (RT), 579, 

ay. 

The Abolition of Freshman Composition, Allen 
Austin (RT), 506, Apr. cin 
The Care and Feeding of Freshmen, Robert G. 

Lawrence (R), 44, Oct. 

The English Major and Liberal Education, W. 
N. Francis (RT), 350, Feb. 

The Next Fifty, G. Robert Carlsen (C), 428, 
Mar. 
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ANNUAL INDEX 


(R), 284, 


an. 

The Portland i Robert C. 

The Preparation and Certification of Teachers 
of English: 1959 Supplement to A Bibliogra- 
phy (1950-1956), Autrey Nell Wiley, ed. 
(C), 276, Jan. 

The Status of the Profession, Harold C. Martin, 
449, Apr. 

We're Damned If We Do and We're Damned 
—" Don’t, W. Arthur Boggs (R), 360, 

eb. 

What NCTE Achievement Award Winners 

Are Like, Nick Aaron Ford (C), 266, Jan. 


“What Thou Lovest Well Remains,” Ruth G. 


Strickland, 297, Feb. 


Ill. FICTION 


A Short Nightmare after Racing through an 
Anthology of Modern Poetry, Roger Mer- 
gendahl (RT), 403, Mar. 

Madeline Among the Midshipmen, William E. 
Wilson, 334, Feb. 


IV. VERSE 


Ars Platonica, W. Arthur 357, Feb. 

Bright View from the Darkling Plain, A. L. 
Lazarus, Mar. 

Cognate Object, Ray Mizer, 513, 4 

“Dead Men Ride North oon George Brandon 
Saul, 193, Dec. 

Footnote on Frosh, Raymond Roseliep, 41, Oct. 

Four Poems, Marion Montgomery, 422, Mar. 

In a World Where . . ., John Nist, 427, Mar. 

— Convention 1959, Edward Stone, 354, 

eb. 

“—On Beauty Bare,” Thomas L. Robertson, Jr., 
39, Oct. 

On Not Crossing the Gulf from Teacher to 
Student, Herman M. Ward, 430, Mar. 

Peda , Ray Mizer, 340, Feb. 

Some Students, Norman Nathan, 287, Jan. 

Song of Criticism, Norman Rabkin, 402, Mar. 

The Existentialist, Egbert S. Oliver, 252, Jan. 

The Room, C. E. Nelson, 552, May. 

Three Poems, Raymond Roseliep, 594, May. 

To G. M. Hopkins, G. O. Gunter, 189, Dec. 

Transition, Samuel Hazo, 46, Oct. 

Two Poems, Barbara Harr Overmyer, 424, Mar. 

Two Poems, George Brandon Saul, 425, Mar. 

Who Goes There? Warren Beck, 48, Oct. 


Keep up with the flood of English 
scholarship: 


Read 


Abstracts of English 
Studies 


an NCTE publication 
$4.00 


508 South Sixth St., Champaign, Ill. 


Ask your department to subscribe. 


lement to the “National Interest 
Teaching of English” report 


“The National Interest 
and the 
Teaching of English 


A sw 
and 


© Facts about the teaching of English as 
a second language in this country 


© Facts about the teaching of English as 
a second language in other countries 


© The need for national support and 


single copy price 30c 


Please send remittance with orders under 
$5.00. Send order to: - . 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
508 S. Sixth Champaign, Illinois 


ay 
| 
as a Second Language 
more qualified teachers 
in this important area 


Renew Your 


Subscription this Spring! 
NCTE Dues will increase to $5.00 on January 1, 1962— 
Renew at the old prices and save! 


® Receive special bulletin on “Television and 
the Teaching of English” in September 


Remember . . . when you become an NCTE member you get a year’s echeatigtion to 
the magazine of your choice (College English, English Journal, or Elementary English) 
plus the opportunity to buy aiaiet books, records, filmstrips, and other publications at 
membership discounts. 


Membership subscription—until Jan. 1, 1962 $4 
R ocesse 


enewals pr 
1, 1961, or semester begins: The National Council of Teachers of English 


fore the 508 S. Sixth Street Champaign, Illinois 


A Special Feature of the NCTE 
51st Annual Convention 


® November 23,24, © Bellevue-Stratford © Philadelphia, 
25, 1961 Hotel Pennsylvania 


An opportunity to analyze topics and problems 

in discussion groups directed by national lead- 

ers and outstanding consultants. Space is lim- 

ited. Last year many teachers could not be 

accommodated. Write for details now. 

Pre-registration before November Ist, 1961, re- 
quired. 


Write: Executive Secretary 


National Council of Teachers of English 


508 S. Sixth Street Champaign, Illinois 
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The Pelican Shakespeare 


SYLVAN BARNET IN COLLEGE ENGLISH FOR MARCH: 
‘Pelican seems to me the best of all editions: the notes are 
where they belong, the texts are excellent, and the 
format is attractive.’ 


Edited by Maynard Mack 
Harry Levin 

Willard Farnham 

S. F. Johnson 

Alfred Harbage 

Alfred Harbage 

Gerald E. Bentley 

John E. Hankins 


Ralph Sargent 

Alfred Harbage 

R. C. Bald 

Brents Stirling 

Fredson T. Bowers 

Madeleine Doran 

losephine Waters Bennett 

Jonp Richard Hosley 

Northrop Frye 

Virgil Whitaker 
Charles Prout 

Baldwin Maxwell 


M. A. Shaaber 

Allan Chester 

Louis B. Wright and V. Freund 
Irving Ribner 

Matthew Black 

G. Blakemore Evans 

Douglas Bush 


Tragedies 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
CORIOLANUS 

HAMLET 

JULIUS CAESAR 

KING LEAR 

MACBETH 

OTHELLO 

ROMEO AND JULIET 


Comedies 

AS YOU LIKE IT 

LOVE’S LABOR’S LOST*® 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR*®™ 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW* 
THE TEMPEST 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 
TWELFTH NIGHT 

THE WINTER’S TALE 


Histories and Poems 
HENRY IV, PART I 
HENRY IV, PART II 
HENRY V 

KING JOHN* 
RICHARD II 
RICHARD III 

THE SONNETS* 

*In preparation 


soc and 6sc per volume 


Examination copies on request from: 


Penguin Books, 3300 Clipper Mill Road, 
Baltimore 11, Maryland 
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A new way to teach drama 
as a lively art 


4 
a 


BARRON’S 

THEATRE CLASSICS ! 

FOR THE MODERN READER 
can you find 


Costume Sketches 
nz or Sketches 
Character Sketches 


BENJAMIN W. GRIFFITH, Jr., Mercer University 
Congreve....THE WAY OF THE WORLD 


Goldsmith. ..SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


Jonson...... VOLPONE, or THE FOX 
708 RIVALS Sta ping Guides 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
Webster.....THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 
Wilde....... LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN 
MOP BRING EARNEST These features highlight the original staging 
65¢ each in paper, $1.00 each in cloth. of the play—enable your class to SEE the play 
New titles in preparation. as they read it. And the colorful, up-to-date 
' In @ companion edition books can be used as working scripts for 
Buckingham; acting groups besides. 


Sheridan. ... THE REHEARSAL 
and THE CRITIC, 65¢ paper BARRON’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, Inc. 
Morlowe. .. .DR. FAUSTUS, 50¢ poper 343 Great Neck Road * Great Neck, New York 
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Remember .. . as an 
NCTE member you 
get Substantial 


Discounts on 


books, records, other lications 
used in the teaching ae 


Southern H 


“The Teaching of 
English in the 
SOUTH” 


A study of present English teaching 
in the a ee how it 
might be improved 
The states included in this study are 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi North Caro 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. It 
be of et to ‘high school and col- 
lege teachers, administrators, legisla- 
and parents. 105 


See below for ordering information 


“Issues, Problems, 
and Approaches 
in Teaching English” 


Compiled by oo Winchester Stone, Jr., 
the Modern 


‘Baa “coun | 


$08 S. Sixth’ ‘Street! Champaign, Ilino’ 
Please send | your re swith 


\.___ 343 Great Neck Road + Great Neck, N. 


DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT STUDENTS’ 
BAD SPELLING— 


——~ 


MAL Spelling Your 
Way to Success 


JOSEPH MERSAND (Past President of 
ational Council of Teachers of English) 


* Written by an experienced educator 

* Planned for remedial spelling work at 
minimum time and effort by the teacher 

* Diagnostic tests to spot the individual stu- 
dent’s weak areas 

* Chapters arranged for use in any order 
suited to you needs in teaching or giving 
individual assignments 

* Drills, exercises, practice tests, vocabulary 
building lists, rules, memory , 6 com- 
plete spelling tests 

SIMPLE «+ PRACTICAL « INEXPENSIVE 
Free copies of upon request, 


ry it 
173 pp. 98¢ paper, 79 cloth 


BARRON'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, Inc. 


Oregon Shakespeare Festival 
and 
Renaissance Institute 
July-September 1961 


1 Henry IV, Hamlet, All's Well, Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, in repertory 
on a Tudor stage; 3 performances of 
Jonson's Alchemist. 


Concentrated short-term courses in 
Tudor literature, arts, and staging, 
sponsored by Stanford University and 
Southern Oregon College. Credits or 
certification. Scholarships. Full-time 
auditors admitted. 


For brochures address 
Box 27 Ashland Oregon 


5 on ] $ eee 
Bulletin Number 9 from the 
+ 
| 
Price to nonmembers..........$1.50 
sclation. Published by Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston. 
bes Member's 


wee RONALD books for English courses .. . 
Form and Thought in Prose 


Edited by WILFRED H. STONE, Stanford University; 
and ROBERT HOOPES, Michigan State University 
This basic textbook provides both an informal rhetoric and a volume of 
directed readings that will aid the student in developing his craft as 
a writer. More than 70 selections range from classic to modern authors 
and cover a wide variety of themes and literary techniques.. Stressing 
both content and rhetorical techniques, book gives thought-provoking 
examples in the use of style, logic, reasoning, onl caniiiiendlion in writing. 
“Excellent. . . . The standard of selection is uniformly high.”--S. Weiss, 
University of Illinois. 2nd Ed., 1960. 686 pp. $5.00 


Preface to Drama 


CHARLES W. COOPER, Whittier College 


Popular textbook offers a systematic introduction to dramatic literature 
a theatre art. Its purpose is to broaden the student’s understanding of 
the theatre by encouraging him to observe the drama in its relation to 
common elements of human behavior. Book contains 13 plays, rangin 

from Sophocles to Miller, with introductory notes, commentaries, an 

critical essays. “An excellent collection of plays. . .. The whole approach 
is intelligent and interesting.”"—Glenn Hughes, University of Was. — 
1955. 773 pp. 50 


The Poems of John Milton 


Edited by JAMES HOLLY HANFORD 
A See presentation of the whole of Milton’s original English 
verse together with Cowper’s translations of representative Latin and 
Italian poems. An introductory biography and the headnotes to the 
individual poems carefully trace Milton’s literary growth and achieve- 
ment. Book contains full explanatory notes for all poems; a comprehensive 
bibliography; and helpful study suggestions. “The whole is permeated 
with Hanford’s scholarship, good sense, and good humor.”—Alexander T. 
Witherspoon, Yale University. 2nd Ed., 1953. 615 pp. $4.00 


A Critical History of English Literature 


DAVID DAICHES, Cambridge University 

Combining imaginative critical perception and first-rate scholarship, this 
new two-volume work surveys the entire range of the enormous and 
complex tradition of English literature. David Daiches, scholar and critic 
of international reputation, offers in distinguished and absorbing prose 
a unique balance of historical background and brilliant criticism, liberally 
illustrated with judiciously chosen quotations from important works of 
major authors. “This book will prove to be useful, exciting, and wise for 
many students and readers.”—Mark Van Doren. 1960. 1,169 pp. 


2 volumes, boxed: $12.50 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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HILU& WANG 


pape 


DRAMABOOKS 


A basic library of theatre classics 


LOPE DE VEGA. Five plays. Newly translated 
by = Booty. Edited, with an Introduction by 
Pring-Mill. Includes: Peribanez, 

The Dog in the Manger, The 
ight from Olmedo, ao without Revenge. 
MD 20 $1.95 Cloth $4.50 


THE ART OF THE THEATRE. By Henri Gheon. 
Translated from the French by Adele Fiske. 
Introduction by Michel Saint-Denis. A famous 
Catholic playwright explains his theory of the 
theatre as a truly popular art form accessible 
to everyone. 26 $1.25 Cloth $3.50 


ARISTOTLE’S POETICS. With an introductory 
pac pt by Francis Fergusson. The most influen- 
tial book ever written on the art of the drama, 
in new and fresh perspective by 
ancis Fergusson, author of Idea of a Theatre. 

D 27 $1.25 Cloth $3.50 


THE ORIGIN OF THE THEATRE. By Benja- 
min Hunningher. Challenges the theory that the 
modern theatre had its origins in the festivals 
of the Christian Church, and sheds new light 
on the sources and Sy ee of dramatic 
art. Illus. $1.35 Cloth $3.75 


AMERICAN CENTURY SERIES 
Distinguished books in 
American history and literature 


AMERICA GOES TO WAR. By Bruce Catton. 
Six essays on the Civil War and its meaning 
to Americans today. AC 35 $1.25 


HEMINGWAY AND HIS CRITICS. An Interna- 
tional —- Edited by Carlos Baker. In- 
cludes essays Harry Levin, Lionel Trilling, 
Andre and Mario Praz, Arturo Barea, 
Ivan Kashkeen, H. E. Bates, Joseph Warren 
Beach, Horst Oppel, Edmund ilson, and 
others. AC 36 $1.95 Cloth $4.95 


STARS FELL ON ALABAMA. By Car! Carmer. 
The only paperback edition of a book which 
has become a classic in our times. 

AC 37 $1.75 


WRITERS IN CRISIS: The American Novel 
1925-1940. By Maxwell Geismar. Includes es- 
says on Lardner, Hemingway, Dos Passos, 
Faulkner, Wolfe, and Steinbeck. A new fore- 

by the author. AC 38 $1.75 


Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales— 
An Interlinear 


Translation 
(Selected) 


© An edition that combines the study 
of the original with enjoyment of its 
meaning in modern English. Each line 
of Chaucer’s original version is fol- 
lowed by a line of modern English. 
The reader can absorb the beauty and 
music of Chaucer’s lively writing with- 
out the annoyance of frequent trips to 
the glossary. A good biography of the 
poet is included. 448 pp. 


Edited by 


VINCENT F. HOPPER, 
New York University 


$1.50 paper 
$2.50 cloth 


BARRON’S EDUCATIONAL Ine. 
343 Great Neck Road 
New York 


HILL & WANG PAPERBACKS are available at 
all fine bookstores. Write for our complete 
catalogue of 100 titles. 


HILL WANG 


141 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW... American Writer 
Pamphlets from the University 
of Minnesota Press 


e T. S. Eliot 
by Leonard Unger of the 
University of Minnesota 
e Recent American Drama 
by Alan Downer of Princeton 
e Walt Whitman 
by Richard Chase of Columbia 
. Stein 
ederick J. Hoffman 
of 
e Wallace Stevens 
by William York Tindall of Columbia 
Concise pamphlets with a critical 
biographical sketch, and bibliography. 


Others in the series: 


Hemingway Thomas Wolfe William Faulkner 
Henry James MRobert Frost Mark Twain 


each 65c 


Please send remittance with orders under $5.00. 
Send order to: = 


The National Council of Teachers of English 


508 S. Sixth Champaign, Illinois 
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Among other things, K is a Roman 
numeral for 250; in chemistry, it is the 
symbol for potassium; in mathematics, 
a symbol for constant; in meteorology, 
a symbol for cumulus. In assaying, it 
stands for carat (also spelled karat). 


If look in a modern dictionary, you 
will find all this information and more, 
following the K entry. In assaying a modern 
dictionary you will find that every entry is 
freshly defined—with clarity and directness 
—for the times in which we live. If you're 
still plodding with a horse-and-buggy dic- 
tionary put together years ago, youll be 
delightfully surprised at the many illuminat- 
ing and informative things contained in a 
modern dictionary. 


NEWEST! BIGGEST! 142,000 entries 
1,760 pages + 3,100 terms illustrated 
In various bindings from $5.75 
Officially approved at more than 
1,000 leading colleges and universities 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Dickinson 


—read by Lucyle Hook 
for NCTE 


Lucyle Hook reads a well-balanced se- 
lection of Emily Dickinson poems with 
all the feeling and grace the de- 
serves. With an introduction Henry 
W. Wells. 


Sixty-eight poems are arran under 
eighteen subject categories: The Seasons, 
Storms, Life and Love, etc. We suggest 
you get this for your pe collection 
as as for classroom use. 


Nonmember’s price 
is $5.95 


Special NCTE member’s price, $3.75 


May Studies in the Mass Media lDiscusses 
this Dickinson Record 


Teaching bonus: 


The May issue will discuss ways persons 
may li to spoken records more effec- 
tively, using the Emily Dickinson record 
as an example. It will also print many of 
the poems read. 
Single copy price.......... 
Class discount: 

35 copies of the May issue, $4.50 


Please send remittance with orders under 
$5.00. Send order to: 


National Council of Teachers of English 


508 S. Sixth Champaign, Illinois 
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A $50,000 POLICY 


FOR $106.50? 
This professor was delighted! 


He found TIAA’s new low-cost Home Protection 
Plan the perfect answer to his need for a great 
deal of insurance now but less as the years go 
by—as his children grow up, savings and invest- 
ments increase, the mortgage is paid off. 


At his age of 30, a 20-year Home 
Protection policy providing a $50,000 
initial amount of insurance calls for a 
level annual premium of $193. The 
cash dividend of $86.50 at the end of 
the first policy year reduces his first 
year net cost to $106.50, according to 


the current dividend scale. Dividends 
are declared once each year and thus 
cannot be guaranteed for the future. 


This level premium Term plan pro- 
vides its largest amount of protection 
initially and reduces by schedule each 
year to recognize decreasing insurance 
needs. Insurance periods of 15, 20, 
25 or 30 years are available. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity 


Association (TIAA) is a unique, non- 
profit life insurance company estab- 


lished by Carnegie organizations in 
1918 to serve the field of higher 
education. 


Any full- or part-time employee of 
a college, university, nonprofit private 
school or nonprofit educational or 
research organization is eligible to 
apply for TIAA individual life insur- 
ance—regardless of whether the insti- 
tution has a TIAA retirement plan. 
Do you qualify? If so, send for your 
personal illustration of the new Home 
Protection Plan (issued at age 55 or 
younger)—or use the coupon to ask 
for details on TIAA’s many other 
low-cost plans. 


We employ no agents—no one 
will call on you. 


TIAA Please send information on: 
730 Third Avenue Cc] a year policy of $ 


initial amount. 


New York 17,N.Y. [7] other pions available. 
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from COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Mark Twain’s Letters to Mary 
Edited with Commentary by Lewis Leary 


Published for the first time—Mark Twain’s revealing letters to 
Mary Benjamin Rogers, one of his favorite “adopted” nieces. Let- 
ters display an affection and warmth in Twain’s character that he 
never allowed in his public utterances or more serious correspond- 


ence. Professor Leary supplies an account of the tragic last decade 
of Twain’s life. $3.50 


Emerson on Race and History: 


An Examination of “English Traits” 
By Philip L. Nicoloff 


A discussion on Emerson’s role in the ethnological tradition of 
racial preference and historical determinism. Emerson’s attitude 
toward England, his reading, and earlier speculation are given as 
background to his book, ENGLISH TRAITS, which is greatly col- 
ored by these beliefs. Published July, 1961. $6.00 


Headlines and Deadlines: 


A Manual for Copy Editors, Third Edition 
By Robert E. Garst and Theodore M. Bernstein 


A newly revised edition of a basic book on newspaper copy editing. 
Part one describes the skills, problems, and special techniques of 
copy editing. Part two offers typographical patterns of headlines 
and shows how to fit a headline into its allotted space. Includes 
a useful headline vocabulary of related words. $5.00 


Richard Brome, Caroline Playwright 
By R. J. Kaufmann 


The first critical study of Richard Brome, the popular seventeenth- 
century playwright, whose plays reflect the political, cultural, and 
social attitudes of the century. Brome believed that the theater had 
a social function and regarded the stage as a reliable index of the 
state of health of society. Published July, 1961. ' $5.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 
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English books from McGraw-Hill 


ESSAYS FOR STUDY 
By MAURICE BAUDIN, JR., and 
KARL PFEIFFER, both New York 
University. 587 pages, $4.95 
“notably above the run-of-the-mill 
freshman reader.” 
Professor George E. Grauel 
Jobn Carroll University 


The 82 essays included in this text were 
chosen for durability of subject matter, 
quality of writing, originality of treat- 
ment, and power to stimulate student 
interest. 


STORIES FROM SIX AUTHORS 
By BUCKLER, New York 
niversity, and ARNOLD B. 


Pace College. 528 pages, $3.95. 


. the selections . .. are excellent 
not only in intrinsic qualities, but in the 
variety.” 
Professor Roland D. Carter 
University of Chattanooga 


Three British masters, Graham Greene, 
James Joyce, and Joseph Conrad are 
represented with three equally distin- 

ished American authors, illiam 
Faulkner, Robert Penn Warren, and 
Henry James. 


ON ASSIGNMENT: Reading and Writing 
By HERBERT HACKETT, and 
WILLIAM D. BAKER, both State 
University of New York College of 
Education, Buffalo. 336 pages, $3.25 


..a@ superior text ... the selections 
of prose are generally interesting in 
content and useful as models of correct 
and effective form.” 
Professor John C. Coleman 
University of Virginia 
This text is designed to meet the actual 
reading and writing | peegyces faced by 
college freshmen, and to prepare them 
for regular courses in Freshman Eng- 
lish. 


ESSAYS OF OUR TIME 
By LEO HAMALIAN and 
EDMOND L. voLPe, both City Coll 
of New York. 320 pages, $2.25 
. . provocative, proportionate ... and 
productive of good thinking as a pre- 
liminary step to clearer writing.” 
Professor Herbert H. Umbach 
Valparaiso University 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND POEMS 
By EDWARD L. HUBLER, Princeton 
niversity. 544 $5.50 (text 
dition) 


e 
“It is far and away the best single volume 
on the songs and poems that I have 
yet discovered.” 

Willis McNell 

Santa Ana College 


LITERATURE: An Introduction 
By HOLLIS sUMMERS, and 
EDGAR WHAN, both Ohio University. 
736 pages, $6.25 
“I find this book admirable in almost 
every way ... 1 am particularly im 
pressed by the judicious selection of new, 
fresh and contemporary material.” 
Professor Robert H. Ross, Jr. 
Obio Wesleyan University 


Just Published.... 


MAKERS OF THE MODERN THEATER 
Edited by BARRY ULANOV, 
Barnard College, 756 pages, 
$6.50. 

AMERICAN DRAMATIC LITERATURE 
By JORDAN Y. MILLER, Kan- 
on University, 641 pages, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: A Survey 
Edited by CLARENCE A. 
BROWN, Marquette University, 
and JOHN T. FLANAGAN, Uni- 
rae of Illinois. 853 pages, 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, New York 
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In The Nation's Capital 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL—1961 


Third Annual 


CONFERENCE ON CONTEMPORARY LITERARY 


Topic: Literary Criticism: Modern Fiction 


CRITICISM (July 10-21) 


Second Annual 


WRITERS CONFERENCE {August 7-18) 
Workshops, panels, and general discussions in the fields of 


fiction and nonfiction, featuring writers of note from the Washington area. 


REGULAR COURSES 


First Session: June 15 to July 25 Second Session: July 27 to Sept. 2 


For Information Write: THE DIRECTOR 


Air Conditioned Classrooms 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Washington 7, D. C. 


LIPPINCOTT proudly presents 
An Outstanding One-Volume Anthology 


For Courses in American Literature 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY RECORD 


Willard Thorp, Princeton University 
Carlos Baker, Princeton University 
Merle Curti, University of Wisconsin 
James Folsom, Yale University 


Here is a carefully selected and evaluated compilation of poems, stories, essays, 
and generous selections from longer works brought together into one volume 
and introduced by valuable biographical and critical commentary by the editors. 
Arranged to fit the post-freshman course in American literature, this is a bal- 
anced collection representative of the finest and most significant of American 
writing, from Colonial times to the present. In addition there are excellent 
sections of criticism, modern poetry, and readings on the American character. 
This distinguished one-volume anthology will enable any American student to 
pursue the excellence of American writing and appreciate its place in Ameri- 


can culture. 
1,020 pages 


List $7.50 
College Department 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 


Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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DISTINCTIVE 
TITLES 


8% Writer’s Guide and Index to English, Third Edition 


PORTER G. PERRIN 


An effective combination of a good textbook and an exceptionally 
complete and efficient reference handbook. 
848 pages List Price $5.00 


% The Better Reading Program 


WALTER BLAIR JOHN GERBER 


BETTER READING I: FACTUAL PROSE, 
Fourth Edition 
500 pages List Price $4.25 
BETTER READING II: LITERATURE 


Third Edition 
840 pages List Price $5.50 


REPERTORY 


The Single-Volume Edition of BETTER READING. A combination of 
material from FACTUAL PROSE, Fourth Edition and LITERATURE, 
Third Edition, plus many other new selections. 

1188 pages List Price $7.50 


' @ A Short Introduction to English Grammar 


JAMES SLEDD 


“A linguistically honest description of English” 
384 pages List Price $4.00 


Freshman English Program 


CARY B. GRAHAM, General Editor 


Contains all the material essential for the Freshman English 
course: A RHETORIC, AN ANTHOLOGY, A HANDBOOK OF GRAMMAR AND 


USAGE, 
992 pages List Price $6.95 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N.J. 
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And now there are thirteen 


SELECTED 


SOURCE MATERIALS for 
COLLEGE 


RESEARCH 
PAPERS 


General Editor 


ROLAND BARTEL 


COLLEGE TEXTS University of Oregon 


Have you seen them? 


AMERICA THROUGH FOREIGN EYES, 1827-1842. Roland Bartel, 
University of Oregon; Edwin R. Bingham, University of Oregon. 122 pages 
CALIFORNIA GOLD. Edwin R. Bingham, University of Oregon. 128 pages 
THE CHICAGO HAYMARKET RIOT: Anarchy on Trial. Bernard R. 
Kogan, University of Illinois. 128 pages 

THE FUR TRADE IN THE WEST, 1815-1846. Edwin R. Bingham, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 128 pages 

JOHNSON’S LONDON. Roland Bartel, University of Oregon; Edwin R. 
Bingham, University of Oregon. 128 pages 

LIFE ON A WHALER. Edgar L. McCormick, Kent State University; Ed- 
ward G. McGehee, Kent State University. 124 pages 

LONDON IN PLAGUE AND FIRE, 1665-1666. Roland Bartel, University 
of Oregon. 124 pages 

MODERN AMERICA THROUGH FOREIGN EYES. Robert F. McDonnell, 
Ohio University; William E. Morris, Ohio University. 128 pages 

MR. SPECTATOR’S LONDON. John H. Sutherland, Colby College. 128 
pages 

SHERMAN IN GEORGIA. Edgar L. McCormick, Kent State University; 
Edward G. McGehee, Kent State University; Mary Strahl, Kent State Uni- 
versity. About 128 pages 

WESTWARD TO OREGON. Sylvia F. Anderson, University of Washing- 
ton; Jacob Korg, University of Washington. 128 pages 

Each volume, $1.40 

MARK TWAIN’S PICTURE OF HIS AMERICA. Neal F. Doubleday, 
Millikin University. 190 pages 

THE ENIGMA OF POE. Warren U. Ober, Northern Illinois University; 
Paul S. Burtness, Northern Illinois University; William R. Seat, Jr., Northern 
Illinois University. 160 pages 

Each volume, $1.75 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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Supplement to College English, October, 1960 


The Golden Anniversary 
Convention Of The National 
Council Of Teachers Of English 


Fiftieth Annual Meeting 
Chicago, Illinois, November 24-26, 1960 


The convention hotels will be the Morrison Hotel (headquarters) and the Palmer House. 
The hotels are only three blocks from each other. Requests for room reservations should be sent 
on the hotel pre-registration blank to Burl Covan, NCTE Housing, Mather High School, 5836 
North Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


Convention Theme: 
“ALL OUR PAST ACCLAIMS OUR FUTURE” 
—Algernon Charles Swinburne 


Pre-registration: 

Pre-registration saves $1.00, as well as time. The pre-registration fee is $3.00; registration at 
the convention costs $4.00. When you pre-register, ~ may also reserve tickets for the special 
meal functions. Prices are $6.75 for the Annual Banquet, $4.25 for the Annual Luncheon, $4.00 
for the luncheons on Friday, $3.00 for the PRR- ite Breakf gratuities included. Your 
conference pre-registration form in the center of this magazine should be sent to Irwin Suloway, 
NCTE, Chicago Teachers College, 6800 South Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois. Registration 
or pre-registration of college students who are preparing to teach English costs $1.00. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


(NOTE: The following pro: is not complete and may contain inaccuracies. Names of 


several major speakers and other participants are not inc ded. The reason is that copy 
for the NCTE October magazines is due August 1, before some details of the conventiou 
can be arranged. Complete programs will be given registrants at the convention, or they may be 
obtained shortly after November 1 from N , 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Mlinois.) 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 22, 23 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, 9:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. ae and Tuesday; 9:00 a.m.- 
5:00 p.m. Wednesday. 

Meeting of three-day a Workshop: Leadership Trainin ng Conference for Developing 
an Articulated English Program ( primary-college), 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday. (Advance registration required. ) 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 AND 23 


Meeting of two-day Pre-convention Workshops: eae Se Arts in the Elementary Schoo 
Structural Linguistics in Secondary Classrooms, Methods Course in the Be 
Preparation of Teachers of English, 9:00 a.m.-5: 00 p.m. Tuesday and Wednesday. (Advance 
registration required. Write NCTE.) 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


Meeting of the Commission on the Profession, 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
Meeting of the Commission on the English Curriculum, 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
“Cracker Barrel” session of the Board of Directors, 7:30 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 
Leader: Alice F. Sturgis, author of the Parliamentary Code adopted by the NCTE 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors.) 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24 


Exhibit of Textbooks and Other Aids for Teaching (continues until Saturday noon) 


Special Golden Anniversary Displays of The National Council of Teachers of English (continues 
until Saturday noon) 


Registration, 8:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. (Registration continues on Friday and Saturday) 


Meeting of the Board of Directors, 9:00 a.m.-11:30 a.m. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend'as auditors.) 


Hourly Showings of “And No Bells Ring,” experimental film on the classroom of the future 
produced by the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 10:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 


Annual Business Meeting, 11:30 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 
(All members of the Council are eligible to participate.) 
Luncheon Meeting of CCCC Executive Committee, 1:00 p.m.-3:30 p.m. 


Meetings of Commitiees of the Council 
2:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 


Open Meetings 
(Members of the Guns invited to attend the following sessions to view 


committees in action.) 


Committee on College ee, for the Technical Student 
Committee on Comparative 

Committee on Current En 

Committee on English in Smell sf School 

Committee on Evaluation of Pupil Performance 

Committee on the Intercultural Book List 

Committee on Junior Memberships 

Committee on Literary Maps 

Committee on Literary Scholarship and the Teaching of English 
Committee on Making Books Available to Children 

Committee on Methods of Working with the Public 

Committee on Preparation and Certification of Teachers of English 
Committee on Publications of Affiliates 

Committee on Reading and Study of Poetry 

Committee on Recordings 

Committee on Selection, Retention, and Advancement of College Teachers of English 
Comunittee on Senior High School Book List 

Committee on Student Publications 

Committee on the Study of Television 

Committee on Teaching English as a Second Language 
Committee on Uses of Mass Media 


Closed Meetings 
(The following meetings are open only to members of each committee.) 


Committee on Children’s Literature—Old and New 
Committee on College and Adult Reading Lists 
Committee on Education of College Teachers 
Committee on Educational Television 
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Committee on Elementary School Reading List 

Committee on English for the “General” Student 

Committee on English in Grades 7, 8, and 9 

Committee on English Programs for High School Students of Superior Ability 
Committee on Handbook for Local Committees ~ 
Committee on High School-College Articulation 

Committee on International Cooperation 

Committee on Interpretive Arts in the Elementary School 
Committee on Junior High School Book List 

Committee on NCTE Affiliation Policy 

Committee en the Play List 

Committee on Relations with Publishers of Paperbound Books 
Committee on Research 

Committee to Review Curriculum Bulletins 

Committee on Teaching Writing in Grades 5 through 8 
Committee on Utilization of Teacher Time 


Informal Get-Together of Elementary Section 
4:00 p.m.-6:00 p.m. 
Group discussion and consultant service on teaching problems. 


Chairmen: Muriel Crosby, Wilmington Schools, Delaware, chairman, Elementary Section 
Elizabeth Guilfoile, Cincinnati Public Schools 


Consultants: 
Marguerite Archer, Prospect Hill School, Pelham, New York—Written Communi- 
cation in the Middle Grades 
Joan Carey, University of Florida—Creative Writing in the Primary School 


Thomas D. Horn, University of Texas—Issues in Learning to Spell 

Barbara Hartsig, Orange County State College, California—Written Communica- 
tion in the Middle Grades 

Harry W. Sartain, Roseville Public Schools, Minnesota—Individualized Reading 

Ferne Shipley, Kent State University—Literature for the Young Child 

Come Beem, Holliday Public Schools, Texas—Creative Writing in the Middle 

Trades 

Grace Waldron, Glen Rock Public Schools, New Jersey—Fostering Readiness 

for Reading 


GENERAL SESSION, 8:00 p.m. 
Civic Opera House 
Presiding: Hardy Finch, Greenwich High School, Connecticut, Second Vice President of 
the Council 
Invocation: Rabbi Bernard Martin, Chicago Sinai Congregation 


Presentation of Perspectives on English to W. Wilbur Hatfield 
by Carl Van Ness 


Address: | “What Thou Lov’st Well,” Ruth G. Strickland, Indiana University, President 
of the Council 


Address: “Literature, Life, and the Classroom,” J. B. Priestley, British novelist, dramatist, 
critic 

(A group of teachers of English from foreign countries will be attending the 

convention and will be scheduled to speak at several of the meetings. The 

teachers are students at colleges and universities in the United States. Their 


visit to the convention is being made possible through the cooperation of 
Dr. Thomas Cotner of the U. S. Office of Education.) 


Reception: In the foyer of the Opera House immediately following the General Session. 
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FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 25 
First Session—9:00 a.m. to 10:15 a.m. 


THE PAST: FIFTY YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


I Tae Encusn CurricuLum 


Chairman: Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota 
Associate Chairman: Abram Pannitch, Sullivan High School, Chicago 
Speakers: “Highlights of the Elementary Program,” Helen K. Mackintosh, U. S. Office of 


ducation 


“a Vim of Secondary School Progress,” Angela Broening, Baltimore Public 
‘choo 
“College and University English,” John Gerber, State University of Iowa 


IL Warrren Composition 


Chairman: Carolyn Bagby, Ponca City High School, Oklahoma 
Associate Chairman: Martha B. McKelroy, Memphis Public Schools, Tennessee 


Speakers: | “What Has Happened to Written Composition in the Elementary and Secondary 
School?” Joseph Mersand, Jamaica High School, New York 
“What Are Colleges and Universities Doing?” Glenn Leggett, University of 
Washington, Chairman of CCCC 


Til. Tse Humanities 


Chairman: Frederick Gwynn, Trinity College, Hartford 
Associate Chairman: Nancy Usrey, Hickory Public Schools, North Carolina 


Speakers: | Emerson Shuck, Bowling Green State University 
Claude Wilson, Garfield High School, Seattle 


IV. Lrrerature 


Chairman: Paul Farmer, Atlanta Schools, Georgia 
Associate Chairman: Eleanor Baker, Harshfield High School, Coos Bay, Oregon 
Speakers: “Literacy Out of Literature,” Louise Markert, Seattle Public Schools 
“High School Literature,” Marion Sheridan, Hillhouse High School, New Haven 
in Literature in Colleges and Universities,” Fred B. Millett, 
Wesleyan University 


V. 


Chairman: James Mason, Indiana State College 
Associate Chairman: Jean Bartlett, Akron Public Schools, Ohio 


Speakers: “Shall We Scrap Traditional Grammar?” W. Wilbur Hatfield, former Secretary- 
Treasurer, NCTE 
“Linguistics Moves Ahead,” C. C. Fries, University of Michigan 


VI Reapinc 


Chairman: Robert Bennett, Minneapolis Public Schools 
Associate Chairman: Leonard Stilo, South Plainfield High School, New Jersey 
Speaker: | “What Have We Accomplished in Reading?—A Review of the Past Fifty 
Years,” W. S. Gray, University of Chicago 
Discussants: Jeannette Veatch, Penn State University 
Constance McCullough, San Francisco State College 
Dolores Durkin, Teachers College, Columbia University 
William Iverson, Stanford University 
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Ralph Staiger, Mississippi Southern University 
|? Henry Bamman, Sacramento State College 


VIL. Listenrnc 


Chairman: Donald Tuttle, Fenn College 
Associate Chairman: Beryl P. Fenstermaker, Fenger High School, Chicago 


Speakers: | Harold Anderson, University of Chicago 
Sam Duker, Brooklyn College 


VIII. Usace 


Chairman: Margaret Bryant, Brooklyn College 
Associate Chairman: Verna E. Mackie, Valley City State College, North Dakota 


Speakers: Albert H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan 
Frederick A. Cassidy, University of Wisconsin 


IX. Speaxine 


Chairman: A. L. Knoblauch, Western Illinois State University 
Associate Chairman: Mary E. Bennett, Cincinnati Schools 
Speakers: “Speech in Perspective,” Giles Wilkeson Gray, Louisiana State University 
“Speech at Present,” Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College, California 
“English and Speech,” Solomon Simonson, Yeshiva University, New York 


X. Our Proression 


Chairman: Brice Harris, Director, NCTE Commission on the Profession 
Associate Chairman: Helen Olson, Seattle Public Schools 
Speakers: “Implications of Media Research for the Profession of English Teaching,” 
Leslie P. Greenhill, Pennsylvania State University 
“The Rights and Responsibilities of the Classroom English Teacher,” Lou 
La Brant, Dillard University 


XI. Criticat 


Chairman: Mary Marjerrison, Helena High School, Montana 

Associate Chairman: Daniel Albright, Niles Township High School, Skokie, Illinois 

Speakers: ae and Critical Thinking,” Richard Worthen, Diablo Valley College, 
alifornia 


“Teaching Critical Thinking,” Edward Gordon, Yale University 


XII Anatomy or Mass Menta 


Chairman: William D. Boutwell, Vice President, Scholastic Book Service 
Associate Chairman: G. May Blackmore, Dallas Public Schools, Texas 


Speakers: Magazines, Samuel Beckoff, High School of Music, New York 

Television, Walter Emery, Michigan State University 

Motion Pictures, Arthur Knight, motion picture editor, The Saturday Review 
Publishing, Louis Adsheim, University of Chicago 


XITL =Apvances 1n Teacuinc TecHNiqgues 


Chairman: Edna Jones, Redondo Union High School, California 
Associate Chairman: Ethel Hibbert, Fleischer Junior High School, Philadelphia 


Speakers: Hilda Taba, San Francisco State College 
Stanley B. Kegler, University of Minnesota 


XIV. Teacner Epucation ano THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
(Co-sponsored by NCTEPS and NCATE) 


Chairman: Mary R. LeMay, Vice Chairman, National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, N.E.A. 
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Associate Chairman: Zelda Reed, York Community High School, Elmhurst, Illinois 
Speakers: “The Teacher of English and the New Horizons of NEA’s TEPS Commission,” 
David Darland, Assistant Secretary, National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards (NEA) 
“What Education to Teach English?” Leonard B. Beach, Vanderbilt University 
and member, National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 


Second Session—10:30 a.m. to 11:45 a.m. 


THE PRESENT: EVALUATING CURRENT PRACTICE 


A. Curricu.um Borpine 


Chairman: Lawrence Connolly, Champaign High School, Illinois 
Associate Johnson, Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro, 
olina 


Speakers: | Eiementary—Helen Bradley, Cameron School, Chica 
Junior High School—Bernard Weiss, Detroit Public Schools 
Senior High School—Prudence Bostwick, San Fernando Valley State College 


B. Curpren’s Writinc 


Chairman: Mabel Rice, Whittier College, California 
Speaker: Alvina Treut Burrows, New York University 


Participants: Gaynelle Davis, Fort Hays State College, Kansas 
Elizabeth Eaton, Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware 
Sister Mary Teresita, S.V.M., Dubuque, Iowa 


C. CHorat SPEAKING 


Margaret Bryant, Brooklyn College 
Mary Gwen Owen, Macalester College 


Mildred Patterson, Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware 
Geraldine Siks, University of Washington 
Carrie Stegall, Holliday Public Schools, Texas 


D. Reapinc Wirn a Purpose 


Chairman: 
Speaker and Demonstrator: Russell Stauffer, University of Delaware 
Participants: Sister Mary Harrietta, Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 
Ruth Tarbox, Field Enterprises, Chicago, Illinois 
Esther Westendorf, Wantagh Public Schools, New York 
Dorothy E. Cooke, The University of the State of New York, Albany, New York 


E. Teacuinc Graves 


Chairman: Viola E, Andrews, East High School, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Associate Chairman: Sister Basil, Hoban-Dominican High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Speakers: “Ways to Improve Spelling in the Elementary Grades,” Neville Bremer, 
Amarillo Public Schools, Texas 
“Spelling Suggestions for High School Teachers,” Harrison Bell, editor, Holt- 
Rinehart-Winston Company, New York 
“Spelling in College,” Falk S. Johnson, University of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago 


F. Grammar THE Junior anp Sentor Hicn ScHoor 
Frank Rice, Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska 
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Associate Chairman: Gertrude Gerahty, Memphis Technical High School, Tennessee 
Speakers: “Shall We Teach Grammar in Junior and Senior High School?” John Warriner, 
Garden City High School, New York 
“What Kind of Grammar Shall We Teach?” Henry Christ, Andrew Jackson 
High School, Queens, New York 
“How Can We Teach Grammar?” Samuel Wehr, Temple University 
: Sarah C. Haller, Chanute Public Schools, Kansas 
Hazel Lingo, Topeka Public Schools, Kansas 


G. Tue Principat anv THE Encuisn Procram 
(Co-sponsored by the National Association of Secondary School Principals, NEA) 


Chairman: Eugene S. Thomas, Principal, Central High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Topic: “The Position Paper of the NASSP” 

Speakers: Harold Metcalf, Bloomfield Township High School, Chicago Heights 
Homer Renfrow, Thornton High School, Harvey, Illinois 


H. Tse Apvancep Pracement ProcraM IN THE TEACHING oF ENGLISH’ 


Chairman: Josephine Zamow, Rapid City Public Schools, South Dakota 
Associate Chairman: Alice Gill, Senn High School, Chicago 
Speakers: “The Successful High School Program—What Can Be Done?” Robert Page. 
South High School, Denver 
“Evaluation of. Advanced Placement,” Robert Granville, Ann Arbor High 
School, Michigan 
“High School-College Articulation in Planning an Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram,” Jane Tygard, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Discussants: Sarah I. Roody, Upper Nyack High School, New York 
Doris Bennett, Wilson High School, Tacoma, Washington 


Teacninc Poetry THE Junior Senior Hicn ScHoor 


Chairman: Evelyn Damon, John Burroughs School, St. Louis 
Associate Chairman: Margaret Levin, Hyde Park High School, Chicago 
Speaker: “Can Poetry Be Taught?” Mark A. Neville, Indiana State College 
Discussants: Carl Wonnberger, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
Neal Cross, Colorado State College 
David A. Berter, York Community High School, Elmhurst, Illinois 
Francis Lovett, Hillsdale School, Cincinnati 
Virginia Belle Lowers, Los Angeles City Schools 


J. Usinc Te.evision tn tHe Enciisn Ciassroom 


Chairman: Louis Forsdale, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Associate Chairman: Mrs. E. B. Nutter, Henrietta High School, Texas 
Speakers: “Help from the Television Industry,” Peter Cott, Academy of Television Arts 


and Sciences 

“Using Open Circuit Television,” Elizabeth Almén, Station KDPS-TV, Des 
Moines Public Schools, Iowa 

“Television and Our Literary Traditions: How the Old and the New Can 
Reinforce Each Other,” Patrick Hazard, University of Pennsylvania 


K. Deveropinc Internationa Cooperation Tarovucn Encuisx 


Chairman: James Lyon, Community High School, Midlothian, Illinois 
Associate Chairman: Lillian A. Rhoden, Roosevelt High School, Chicago 


Speakers: “English for the World,” R. C. Simonini, Jr., Longwood College 
“Teaching English on the Equator,” Benjamin Hickok, Michigan State Uni- 


versity 
“English Teaching in the Soviet Union: A Doctrinal Approach,” Albert W. 
Vogel, Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, Virginia 
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“Books for Teaching International Cooperation in the English Class,” Mary 
Elizabeth Fowler, Central Connecticut State College 


Discussants: Jane Alexander Hughes, Albuquerque High School, New Mexico 
Ruth Setterberg, Boston University 


L. Current Patrerns or Researcu 1n Teacuine 
(Co-sponsored by the American Educational Research Association 
and the National Conference on Research in English) 
Chairman: Margaret Early, Syracuse University 
Associate Chairman: Mildred Hatcher, Murray State College, Kentucky 
Speakers: “Evaluating and Using Research in the English Language Arts,” David H. 
Russell, University o California 
“Directions of Recent Research,” Ingrid Strom, Indiana University 


“Techniques and Design in Language Arts Research,” Carlton Singleton, editor, 
World Book Company 


M. Teacuinc Fresoman Composition 


Chairman: Robert Tuttle, General Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan 
Associate Chairman: Karen E. Boe, Sioux Falls College, South Dakota 


Speakers: Brother Anthony Frederick, St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Cary B. Graham, Butler University, Indianapolis 


N. Prositem Sotvinc Literature 


Chairman: Francis Shoemaker, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Associate Chairman: Mary Lee Roberts, West End High School, Nashville, Tennessee 
Speaker: George Henry, University of Delaware 

Discussants: Frank Wolfe, Newark High School, Delaware 


John Simmons, University High School, University of Minnesota 


O. Ustne SuppLementary MATERIALS IN THE CLASSROOM 


Chairman: Jarvis Bush, Wauwatosa High School, Wisconsin 
Associate Chairman: Edna Martin, Nashville Schools, Tennessee 


Speakers: | Recordings—John T. Muri, Hammond Public Schools, Indiana 
Films “Charles Benton, Encyclopaedia Britannica F’ ilms, Wilmette, Illinois 
Periodicals—Isabel Kincheloe, James Madison School, Chicago 


Discussants: Sister Mary Brian, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 
William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


P. Reapinc THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Chairman: David Flight, Meramec School, Clayton, Missouri 
Associate Chairman: Sara Christ, Columbus Schools, Ohio 
Speakers: Guy Bond, University of Minnesota 
Grace L. Waldron, Glen Rock Schools, New Jersey 
Nellie Hood, Paterson State College, New Jersey 


Q. Reapine THe Junior Hicu 


Chairman: Francis Williams, Indiana State College 
Associate Chairman: Sophie A. Kloss, Mumford High School, Detroit 
Speakers: “Developmental Reading for All: Pennsylvania’s Pro in Grades 7 and 8,” 
Rosemary Green Wilson, Philadelphia Public Schools 
“Remedial Work to be Done,” Leonard W. Joll, Connecticut Department of 


Education 


“The English Teacher as a Reading Teacher,” Gwen Horseman, Detroit 
Schools 
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R. Reapine in THE Seconpary SCHOOL 


Chairman: Mery Miller, Danville High School, Illinois 
Associate Chairman: Kenneth C. Bidle, York Community High School, Elmhurst, Illinois 
Speakers: ~~ - Effective Program,” Helen Stiles, Gouverneur High School, 
ew 
“Reading for Superior Students,” William Fidone, Bronxville High School, N. Y. 
the Slow low Learners,” Edwin Moses, Hicksville High School, 


“Reading for 
New York 


: Mildred Wheatcraft, Steubenville High School, Ohio 
Bonnie Owens, Senior High School, Grand Island, Nebraska 
Alice Baum, Austin High School, Chicago 


S. Teacninc To THE DELINQUENT 


Chairman: Georgia Clifton, Henderson State College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Associate Chairman: Geneva Hanna, University of Texas 
Speakers: Elizabeth Berry, Junior College of Kansas City 

Vincent Leonard, Polytechnic High School, San Francisco 


T. Wauart Supervision Dogs ror tHe Teacner or Lancuace Arts 


Chairman: Miriam B Booth, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Associate Chairman: Richard A. Meade, University of Virginia 
Speakers: “Leaves from a State Supervisor's Notebook,” Robert B. Carruthers, New York 
State Education Department 
“Supervision in a City School System,” Sue M. Brett, Public Schocls.af the 
District of Columbia 
“Experiences of a Provincial Supervisor,” C. Wayne Hall, Macdonald College 
of McGill University 
Discussants: Carolyn Bagby, Ponca City Senior High School, Oklahoma 
John Maxwell, Racine Public Schools, Wisconsin 
Irvin C. Poley, Friends’ Program for Teacher Training, Philadelphia 


U. Pus.ications 


Chairman: _ Sister M. Judine, St. Mary High School, Akron, Ohio 
Associate Chairman: Mrs. Carl Chaney, Nashville Schools, Tennessee 
Speakers: | School Newspapers—Warren Hazzard, Garfield High School, Seattle 
School Magazines—Ruth Mooradkanian, North Andover High School, Massa- 


chusetts 


Yearbooks—Lenora M. Weber, Western Hills High School, Cincinnati 


V. Tse Junior Nover 


Chairman: Morris Goldberger, editor, Teen Age Book Club 

Associate Chairman: Alice N. Bergstrom, Hamburg High School, New York 
Speaker: Dwight L. Burton, Florida State University 

Discussion and Comment: Grace Maertins, University of California 


W. How Errective Are Current ProcramMs ror THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED AND GIFTED? 


Chairman: Arno Jewett, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Associate Chairman: Bernice G. Cohen, Hyde Park High School, Chicago 
Speakers: “Accomplishments of the Portland Program for the Gifted in High School 
English,” Marian Zollinger, Portland Public Schools, Oregon 
“Results of the San Diego Program for Superior and Gifted Students in 
English,” Mildred Rock, San Diego City Schools 
“Advanced Placement Programs for the Gifted in English,” Edwin‘H. Sauer, 
Harvard University 
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Chairman: 


Associate Chairman: David L, Stevenson, Western Reserve University 


Speakers: 


Chairman: 


Associate Chairman: Brother Daniel E. Sharpe, Don Bosco High School, Milwaukee 


Speakers: 


Chairman: 


Associate Chairman: Marguerite Turner, Dunbar High School, Dayton, Ohio 


Speakers: 


Chairman: 


Associate Chairman: William Hurley, Jr., Senn High School, Chicago 


Speakers: 


Discussants: 


(Planned in cooperation with the Modern Language Association of America, 
College English Association, and the American Studies Association) 


Chairman: 


Associate Chairman: Charles F. Webb, University of Tennessee 


Topic: 
Speakers: 


Chairman: 
Speakers: 


Discussants: 


X. Teacuinc SHAKESPEARE 
Louis Marder, Kent State University 


“Teaching Shakespeare—Past and Present,” Louis Marder, Kent State University 
“Aims and Practices in Teaching Shakespeare,” Louis A. Haselmayer, Iowa 
Wesleyan College 
= Teaching of Shakespeare Avoid Avoidance,” Hardin Craig, University 
Missouri 


Y. Tecunigues or TEacHING 
Lorena E. Kemp, West Virginia State College 


“How I Teach The Return of the Native,” Charles Hohner, Cooley High School, 
Detroit 

“How I Teach Students to Write Effectively,” Charles Brasher, High School, 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey 


Z. Unrr Teacuinc in Junior anp Senior Hicn ScuHoor 
Lawrence M. Kasdon, Department of Public Instruction, Honolulu 


“tains a Unit with Paperback Books,” Jean Wilson, Oakland Public Schools, 

alifornia 

_~ : An Experience with Ideas,” Anthony Tovatt, Burris High School, Muncie, 
ndiana 

“A Flexible Unit for Secondary Schools,” William DeWitt, Cleveland Junior 
High School, Detroit 


AA. Tue Srupy or tHe Novet in Seconpary ScHoo. 
E. C. Ehrensperger, University of South Dakota 


Robert Hogan, University of California 
Kellogg W. Hunt, Florida State University 
Mary Hopkins, Topeka High School, Kansas 
Ruth Herin, Broad Ripple High School, Indianapolis 
ohn Ragle, Springfield High School, Vermont 
n Keister, University of Akron 


BB. Lrrerary SCHOLARSHIP 


Lennox Gray, Teachers College, Columbia University 


“Developments in American Literature” 

Barry Marks, Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island 
Theodore Hornberger, University of Pennsylvania 
Harrison Hayford, Northwestern University 


CC. Wortp Literature 


Joseph S. Marshall, University of South Dakota 
Horst Frenz, Indiana University 

Charlton Laird, University of Nevada 

William Jacob, Indiana State College 

Kenneth Oliver, Occidental College 

King Hendricks, Utah State Agricultural College 
Mary Gaither, Indiana University 
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Chairman: Harold Allen, University of Minnesota 
Associate Chairman: Annetta B. Wonnberger, Wayne State University 


Speakers: Archibald Hill, University of Texas 
James Sledd, Northwestern University 


Discussants: Helen Brennan, University of Illinois 
Allan H. Orrick, Rutgers University 


EE. Teacuine Encuisu to tHe Stow Stupent 


Chairman: Le Rue Lyon, Minden High School, Louisiana 
Associate Chairman: Margaret Dietrick,Westfield High School, New Jersey 


Speakers: ee Dery, Northeastern High School, Detroit 
Rose Kelleher, Burroughs Junior High School, Detroit 


Discussants: Ruth Scougale, High School, Everett, Washington 
Dorothy Whitted, Delaware Public Schools, Ohio 
Ferne Shipley, Kent State University 


FF. Appryine Lincuistics To Reapinc Instruction 


Chairman: Carl Lefevre, Chicago Teachers College 
Associate Chairman: Russell Cosper, Purdue University 


Speakers: Clare G. Stratemeyer, Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Maryland 
Margaret Shannon, Massachusetts State: Teachers College, Lowell 


GG. Teacuinc ComMMUNICATION 


Chairman: Mary Weimer, Indiana Technical College 
Associate ae Iline Carlton, Washington Senior High School, Sioux Falls, South 
ota 


Speakers: In the elementary school—Robert Thurman, Kansas State 
In high school—Patricia Carter, Jacksonville Beach School, Flo 
In college—Daniel Bryan, University of Minnesota 


HH. Teacuine Lisrary anp Researcu SKILLs 


Chairman: Ellendore Lampton, Proviso East High School, Maywood, Illinois 
Associate Chairman: Anna Grace Smith, Senior High School, Sharon, Pennsylvania 
Speakers: “The Librarian and the English Teacher,” Margaret Moss, Madison Public 
Schools, Wisconsin 
= Research Paper—Yes” Howard Carlisle, Rosborough High School, Phila- 
elphia 
“The Research Paper—No!” Christopher Adams, Darien High School, Con- 
necticut 
Discussion and Comment: Charles Roberts, University of Illinois 


Tl. Devetopine Interest 1n Reaptnc—How to Get 


Chairman: Anthony J. Amato, Temple University, Philadelphia 
Associate Chairman: Ruth E. Everett, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn 
Speakers: F ar the school—Marguerite P, Archer, Prospect Hill School, Pelham, New 


From the home—Rachel Graves Bodoh, Hibbing Public Schools, Minnesota 
From the publishers-Joanna Foster, Executive Secretary, Children’s 


Discussants: Levin B. Hanigan, Arlington Schools, Virginia 


Donald Merryman, Hampton Elementary School, Lutherville, Maryland 
Louise Hovde Mortenson, contributing editor, Elementary English 
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JJ. Gumance anp THe Encuisu TEacuer 


Chairman: Julia Neal, State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 
Associate Chairman: Arnold C, Barry, Reedsburg Schools, Wisconsin 
Speakers: “Guidance for Students through Reading,” Nathan A. Miller, North Miami 
Senior High School, Miami 
“The Teacher of English as Counselor,” Leon C. Hood, Paterson State College, 
New Jersey 


KK. EvaLuation THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Chairman: Elizabeth B. Stambolian, Madison High School, New Jersey 
Associate Chairman: Marion A. Fremlin, Central High School, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Speakers: “Do fem he What They Claim to Do?” Eleanor McKey, Marblehead Schools, 
Massachusetts 
“What Is a Fair Test?” Jean McColley, Kansas State College, Pittsburg 
“Can We Evaluate Compositions?” T. A. Koclanes, East Leyden High School, 
Franklin Park, Illinois 


LL. Papersacxs In THE SCHOOL 


Chairman: Donald Carline, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
Associate eer : Robert Bailing, Parnassus Junior High School, New Kensington, Penn- 
sylvania 


Speakers: College Level—Lawrence J. Levy, Defiance College 
High School—Robert Beauchamp, Wayne State University 
Elementary—Jeannette Veatch, Pennsylvania State University 


MM. Speecu anp Dramatics THE Junior AND Senior ScHoot 


Chairman: Kathryn Hearn, Delaware Schools, Ohio 


Associate Chairman: Ramona Wigley, Woodlawn Senior High School, Shreveport, Louisiana 

Speakers: “Croup Discussions,” Harold Huseby, Shoreline High School, Seattle 
“Dramatics in the Classroom,” Stella Price, South Hills High School, Pittsburgh 
“Teaching Dramatic Literature,” Donald Walstrum, University High School, 


Bloomington, Indiana 
“A Final Examination in Speech,” Sister Rose Alexis, Elizabeth Seton High 


School, Pittsburgh 


NN. Warren Composition in THE Junior anp Senior ScHoor 


Chairman: Alfred Grommon, Stanford University 
Associate Chairman: Rev. Richard J. Stapleton, St. Francis Minor Seminary, Milwaukee 
Speakers: “What Is Good Teaching of Written Composition?” Helen F. Olson, Seattle 


Public Schools 
“What Teaching Conditions Are Essential?” Lois Grose, Pittsburgh Public 


Schools 
“What Is the Solution to the Problem?” Albert R. Kitzhaber, Dartmouth 


College 


OO. CrnsonsHip AND THE TeacHinc oF ContTROvERSIAL LITERATURE 


Chairman: Max Bogart, New York University 

Associate Chairman: Thomas Bannan, High School, Watchung Hills, New Jersey 

Speakers: Frank G. Jennings, contributing editor, The Saturday Review 
Charles J. Calitri, High School, Marrick, Long Island, author 


PP. Tse Impact or Cutrore Upon tae Lancuace Arts Procram 


Chairman: Nick Aaron Ford, Morgan State Teachers College, Baltimore 
Speaker: William E. Vickery, Director, Commission on Educational Organization, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
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Participants: Sister Mary Richardine, Associate Secretary, The National Catholic Educational 
Association, Washington, D.C. 
John J. DeBoer, University of Illinois 
Helen S. Grayum, Seward School, Seattle, Washington 
Charlemae Rollins, Children’s Librarian, Hall Branch, Chicago Public Library 


QQ. CCCC Meetine: Discussion or Future Directions 
Co-Chairmen: Glenn Leggett, University of Washington, and Robert Gorrell, University of 


Nevada 
(Participants will be organized in small groups for the purpose of discussing 
the report of the CCCC Committee on Future Directions.) 


RR. Tue Maxine or a Fitm Excerpt ror THE ENcLIsH CLassrooM 


Chairman: Marion Sheridan, James Hillhouse High School, New Haven 
Associate Chairman: Grace Lindahl, Senn High -School, Chicago 


Speaker: John Braslin, Teaching Film Custodians, New York City (with specially pre- 
pared and pictures) 


FRIDAY NOON, NOVEMBER 25 
Luncheon Sessions—12:15 p.m. 


. Books for Children: A luncheon for librarians and teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools, Authors of children’s books will be guests. 


Presiding: Helen K. Mackintosh, United States Office of Education 
Speaker: “Fifty Years of Children’s Books,” Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota 
Interviews with authors: Conducted by Ruth Tooze 


. Poetry Luncheon: Co-sponsored by Secondary Section and the NCTE Committee on the 


Reading and Study of Poetry 
Presiding: Roger Hyndman, Los Angeles Public Schvols 
Speakers: = Needle: Readings and Comments,” W. D. Snodgrass, 1960 Pulitzer 
rize poet 
lie Contribution of Poetry Magazine,” John Frederick Nims, acting editor, 
loetry 
. Conference on College Composition and Communication: 
Presiding: Glenn Leggett, University of Washington, Chairman of CCCC 
Speaker: “The Teaching and Testing of English,” Edward Noyes, Acting President, 
College Entrance Examination Board 
. Journalism Luncheon: Co-sponsored by Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association and 
North Shore chapter, Theta Sigma Phi 
Presiding: Robert Boyle, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois 
Speakers: Ruth Dunbar, education editor, Chicago Sun-Times 
Ann Emory, Theta Sigma Phi 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 25 
Third Session—3:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


THE FUTURE: CONSIDERING INTERESTING TRENDS 
1. Textsooxs oF THE FuruRE 


Chairman: Robert Shafer, Wayne State University 

Associate Chairman: Harriet Campbell, Melbourne High School, Florida 
Speaker: James Reid, editor-in-chief, Harcourt, Brace and Company 
Discussants: Ross Claiborne, educational —— Dell Books , 


Harry Walen, editor, Ginn and 
Thomas G. Moore, Ferguson High a Shand, Missouri 
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2 rae Teacninc or To THe Puszic 


(Co-sponsored by the National School Boards Association 
and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers) 


Chairman: Oscar M. Haugh, University of Kansas 
Associate Chairman: Bernice Freeman, Troop County Schools, LaGrange, Georgia 
Speakers: + the School Board Member Sees It,” Dean E. T. McSwain, Northwestern 
niversity 
“As the Parent Sees It,” Elizabeth S. M pe. Vice President, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Region VIII, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
“AS the the Teacher of English Sees It,” Jerome Kovalcik, Director, Information 
Service, New York City: Schools 


Discussants: Dorothy Dakin, Washington State University 
Thomas D. Jarrett, Atlanta University 
Mary E. Ohm, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 
Margarete Teer, Louisiana State University 


3. Teacuinc MacHines 


Chairman: John O. Fritz, Audio-Visual Center, University of Chicago 
Associate Chairman: Walter Appleton, Osborn High School, Detroit 


Speakers: yirsg Lewis, Director, Bureau of Instructional Materials, Chica 
Bonura, Wayne State University (demonstration with filmstrips and 


gs) 


4 Quauorrme Examinations ror Future Seconnary Scnoot Teacuers or Encuisu 


Chairman: Richard Braddock, State University of Iowa 

Associate Chairman: Howard O. Brogan, Bowling Green State University F 

Speakers: “When, Where, and by Whom?” James Work, Indiana University 
“What Language?” Albert H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan 
“What Literature?” Ernest W. Gray, University of Toledo 


5. Repucine Crass Size in Encuisn 


Chairman: Ruth Stroud, University High School, Mlinois State Normal University 
Associate Chairman: Margaret Alexander, Central High School, Akron, Ohio 
Speakers: Shirley Malcolm, Sunset High School, Beaverton, Oregon 
R. S. Peterson, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois, assisted by 
David McKendall, C. Boyd Guest, and William Gregory, also of New Trier 
Township High School 


6. Teacutnc Encusu as a Seconp Lancuace 


Chairman: Ruth Golden, Central High School, Detroit 
Speakers: ane Kluckhohn, University of New Mexico 
illiam Slager, University of Utah 


7. New Dmections Teacntnc GRaMMAR 
Chairman: William Grammar, Pittsford Central Schools, New York 


Associate Chairman: Marvin Greene, Ford Junior High School, Detroit 


Speakers: Thomas Wetmore, Ball State Colle 
John Hunter, Central Connecticut State College 


8 A Report rrom tHe Commission on ENGLISH OF THE 
Entrance Examination Boarp 


Chairman: Karl W. Dykema, Youngstown University 
Associate Charman: Maurice Allgyer, Columbus Schools, Ohio 
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Speakers: Harold Martin, Harvard University, Chairman of the Commission 
Floyd Rinker, Executive Director of the Commission 


9. Tse Furure or tHe HuMANitTiEs IN THE SeconpARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Milacent C. Ocvirk, Ithaca Schools, New York 
Associate Chairman: Mildred Foster, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis 
Speakers: “Our Role in Creating the Future,” Henry C. Meckel, San Jose State College 
“Comparative Literature for High School Students,” Sallie M. Gruwell, Central 
High School, Tulsa 
“Humanities in Action,” Sarah M. Bush, Wheaton Schools, Illinois 
Discussants: Harold G. Sliker, Rochester Schools, New York 
Mary Ellen Bridges, Central High School, Tulsa 
Moita Dorsey Davis, Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa 
B. L. Kinkade, Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 
ohn Murphy, University of Oklahoma 


10. Wart Researcu Tetts Us asout Teacninc EncusH 
(Co-sponsored by the National Conference on Research in English) 


Chairman: Agnella Gunn, Boston University 
Associate Chairman: Muriel V. Ryall, New Albany Schools, Indiana 


Speakers: “Written Composition,” Thomas Horn, of Texas 
“Listening,” Donald Bird, Stephens Colleg 
“Reading and Literature,” Elizabeth O'Daly, New York City Public Schools 


1l. Tse to an Ornat It May 


Chairman: June Lingo, Muscatine High School, Iowa 
Associate Chairman: Ellen Burkhart, Benton Schools, Illinois 
Speaker: Rev. Walter Ong, S. J., St. Louis University 


Discussants: William C. Forrest, LeMoyne College, Syracuse 
John U. Nef, University of Chicago 
Fred H. Marcus, Los Angeles State College 
Edmund J. F arrell, University of California 


12. Creative Dramatics ror CHILDREN 


Chairman: Mabel Henry, Wilmington High School, Delaware 
Speaker: Winifred Ward, Northwestern University 
Children’s Demonstration: Jane Thurman, Evanston Public Schools, Illinois 


13. A New Proposat: Tae Rutcers PLan or Teacuinc 


Chairman: Carroll Smith, A. B. Davis High School, Mt. Vernon, New York 
Associate Chairman: Frieda E. Roberts, George Washington High School, Chicago 
Speaker: Paul B. Diederich, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 
Discussants: Laura Byers, Decatur Schools, Georgia 

Emma Rogers, E] Dorado High School, Arkansas 

William Bedell, Redford High School, Detroit 

Marjorie Brunner, Washington High School, Cedar Rapids 

Elizabeth S. White, Dade County Schools, Miami 


14. Trenvs Procramminc 1n Hicn ScHoor ann 


Chairman: Thomas Pollock, New York University 
Associate Chairman: Eva Marie Van Houton, Mumford High School, Detroit 
Speakers: =e ok Gonwing in High School,” Robert Shostak, Bronxville High School, 


Be and Teaching of College Freshman Composition,” Edwin Peterson, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh (with demonstration) 
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Discussants: Helen Burr, South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Maurine Self, Jacksonville High School, Illinois 
Elizabeth Barton, Clanton Schools, Alabama 
Alice Grant, Frankfort Community High School, West Frankfort, Illinois 
Griffith T. Pugh, Florida State University 


15. Imaces or THE Furure—Ano No Betis Rinc 


Chairman: Edgar Logan, Denby High School, Detroit 

Associate Chairman: Margaret C. Farrar, Senior High School, University City, Missouri 

Speaker: “English Teaching in the Future,” J. Lloyd Trump, Associate Secretary 
National Association of Secondary School Principals (with a discussion 
the ideas presented in the film, “And No Bells Ring.” The film will be shown 
hourly on Thursday) 


Discussants: J. Walter Gillis, Consolidated High School, Barrington, Illinois 
James Lynch, University of California 
John F. Erzinger, Senn High School, Chicago 
O. W. Renfrow, Thornton High School, Harvey, Illinois 
Roy C. Turnbaugh, J. Sterling Morton High School, Berwyn, Illinois 


16. Future NCTE Mempersnip ArFiLiaTes 
Chairman: Robert G. Vermillion, President, NCTE Junior Affiliate, Wisconsin State 
College, River Falls 
Co-Chairman: Francis Chisholm, Faculty Sponsor, Wisconsin State College Affiliate 


Panel: Mary Suennen, Dawn Bergstrom, Alan Case, and Mary Ziegweid of the 
Wisconsin State College Affiliate 


17. Tue Content or THe ANTHOLOGY 


Chairman: _ Robert Hunting, Purdue University 


Speakers: Frederick Reeve, Michigan State University 
Robert Daniel, University of Tennessee 
Edgar Whan, Ohio University 
Harris Wilson, University of Illinois 


18. Articutation or Scnoor Cottece In THE Future 


Chairman: Maurice L. Rider, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Associate Chairman: Thelma Plant, Albany High School, Georgia 
Speakers: “What the High School Can Do,” James Haman, Georgia Institute of Tech- 


nology 
“What the College Can Do,” Richard Lander, Shoreline High School, Seattle 
Discussants: Arno Jewett, U. S. Office of Education 
Richard A. Meade, University of Virginia 
Lorietta Scheerer, Redondo Union High School, Redondo Beach, California 


19. Trenps TesTiInc 


Chairman: Osmond E. Palmer, Michigan State University 
Associate Chairman: Clarence Hach, Evanston Township High School 
Speakers: “Sense or Nonsense: the Objective Testing of English Composition,” Orville 
Palmer, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 
“The Philosophy of the American College Testing Program,” E. F. Lindquist, 
State University of lowa 
“The Essay: Substance or Shadow?” Fred H. Stocking, Williams College, chief 
reader, Advanced Placement Test in English 


20. Avpio-VisuaL Arps ror Topay anp Tomorrow 


Chairman: Robert Thurston, Leyden High School, Franklin Park, Illinois 
Associate Chairman: Helen Lindahl, Senn High School, Chicago 
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Speakers: Recordings—William A. Jenkins. Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee 
Display setertete-Semene S. Craig, Thomas Carr Howe High School, Indi- 
anapolis 
Films and Creative Writing—Arthur Weisbach, Scarsdale High School, New York 
Discussants: John McIntyre, Florida State Department of Education 
James P. Fitzwater, Chicago Public Schools 


21. Mopern Warrinc 


Chairman: George Stout, Washington University, University City, Missouri 
Asseciate Chairman: Perry Birnbaum, Jamaica High School, New York 
Speakers: | Modern Drama—Morris Freedman, University of New Mexico 
Modern Novel—William Van O’Connor, University of Minnesota, and Philip 
Young, Pennsylvania State University 


22. Poetry Stupy 


Chairman: Lewis C. Smith, Jr., St. Cloud State Colle x4 Minnesota 
Associate Chairman: Alta Farr, Hyde Park High School, Chicago 
Speakers: | Wallace Douglas, Northwestern University 

Glauco Cambon, University of Michigan 


23. Fresuman Composition: Its Future 


Chairman: T.A. Cloud State College, Minnesota 
Speakers: Shai We Abolish It?” William Steinhoff, University of Michigan 
“How Can We Improve It?” Gordon Wilson, Miami University, Ohio 


24. Lirerature A Cuancinc Worip 


Chairman: Francis E. Bowman, Duke University 
Speakers: W.P. Albrecht, University of — 
George Smock, Indiana State Colle 
Discussants: Meta Riley Emberger, University Louisville 
W. Arthur Turner, Oberlin College 


25. READING IN THE Atomic AcE 
(Co-sponsored by the International Reading Association) 


Chairman: Guy A. Bond, University of Minnesota 
Associate Chairman: Ralph Klein, University of Denver 
Speakers: “What Influences Are Affecting Reading Instruction in the Atomic Age?” John 
J. DeBoer, University of Illinois 
“How Are Atomic Age Influences Changing Classroom Procedures in —— 
Nila Blanton Smith, New York University 
Discussants: Arthur S. McDonald, Marquette University 
Elizabeth Simpson, Illinois Institute of Technology 


26. New Teacuinc Metnops tn THe Lancuace Arts 


Chairman: Oather E. Raynes, N. R. Crozier Technical High School, Dallas 
Associate Chairman: Virtue Jane Sanford, Minneapolis Public Schools 
Speakers: John R. Searles, University of Wisconsin 

Royal Morsey, Ball State College 


27. Tse Liprary or THE Future 


Chairman: Leah Coyne, Senior High School, Salina, Kansas 
Associate Chairman: Florence Cook y ey High School, Illinois 
Speaker: Eleanor Ahlers, American Association of School Libraries 
Discussants: Margaret Banks, Evergreen Park Community High School, Illinois 
fen Nelson, Hinsdale Township High School, Illinois 
elen Atkinson, Division of Libraries Chicago 
Ruby Martz, West Elementary School, Glencoe, Illinois 
Irene Sebold, Dever Elementary School Chicago 
Irene Moerer, Grand Island Schools, Nebraska 
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28. Deveropinc Creativity in THE Encuisn CLassroom 


Chairman: Pansye Powell, Abington High School, Pennsylvania 

Associate Chairman: Imogene Mclntyre, lvania State 

Speakers: Elementary School—Marcia Rowell. Alger School, Grand Rapids 
Secondary School—Louise Rosenblatt, New York University 
College—Dorothy Sonke, Grand Rapids Junior College 
A Dissent—Samuel Withers, Associate Director, Council on Basic Education 


29. Tue Core Procram in THE Junior Hicn ScHoo. 


Chairman: Anna Brochick, University High School, Morgantown, West Virginia 

Associate Chairman: Edith Baverlein, Mishawaka Schools, 

Speakers: eA Use roi. Gertrude Noar, National Director of Education, Anti- 
Defamation Lea 


“tes It Work?” he Greiffenberg, Stewart Junior High School,- Tacoma, 
“What 4 Future?” George Hudock, Hutchins Junior High School, Detroit 


30. Hexrinc tHe New Encusn 


Chairman: Mary J. Tingle, University of Georgi 
Associate Chairman: Vaughn Hoogasian, Mumford High School, Detroit 
Speaker: “Ways to Help the New Teacher,” Myrtle Gustafson, University of Hawaii 
Discussants: Iwilda Freshman, Oakland Public Schools, California 
Paul Graves, Washington Senior High School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Evelyn Baird, Avis, Pennsylvania 


31. Proyecrs anp PAPERBACKS 


Chairman: Alfred Knopf, Jr., Vice President, Atheneum Publishers 
Associate me ~ Ken Sohmer, Bald Eagle-Nittany Area Joint School, Mill Hall, Penn- 
sylvania 
Speakers: | “The Paperback Book Store,” Austin Fox, Nichols School, Buffalo 
“The Committee on Paperbacks of the Pennsylvania Council of Teachers of 
English,” Isabel Kerner, Edgewood High School, Pittsburgh 
“The NCTE College Survey on Paperbacks,” M. Jerry Weiss, Pennsylvania 
State University 


32. Te Curricutum AHEAD 


Chairman: Donald R. Ferris, San Jose State College 
Associate Chairman: Rodne Sheratsky, Hanover Park High School, New Jersey 
Speakers: Elementary—E Crouch, Carmel Schools, California 
Secondary—Jerry Reed, Denver Public Schools 
College—Wamer G. Rice, University of Michigan 
Discussants: Betty Yarborough, Norfolk County Schools, Virginia 
Dorothy Dakin, State University 
Catherine Fink, Milwaukee Public Schools 
Gerhard Friedrich, Cedar Crest College 


33. Tue Dictionary 


Chairman: Howard Battles, Harcourt, Brace and Compan 
Associate Chairman: Adelaide Cunningh: um, Forest Park Tigh School, Georgia 
Speakers: T.H. Barnhart, editor, Thorndike-Bamhart dictionaries 
Edward Artin, associate editor, Merriam-Webster dictionaries 
Harry Warfel, University of Florida 
Discussants: Russell Thomas, North Michigan State College 
John N. Winburne, Michigan State College 
Ruth Bozell, Indianapolis Schools 


34. Tue Use or Lay Reavers 1n Correctinc ComposiTions 


Chairman: Clarence Wachner, Detroit Public Schools 


Associate Chairman: Anna Monhaut, Mishawaka Schools, Indiana 
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ag «nae and Training the Readers,” Edith Rideout, High School, Newton, 

assachusetts 

“The Readers Report,” Virginia Burke. University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

Teachers Report,” William H. Concord High School, 
usetts 


35. Critica, THINKING 


Earl Davis, Kansas State University 
“Critical Thinking and Creativity,” William West, Newton High School, 


Massachusetts 
“Literature and the Whole Man,” Jerome Archer, Marquette University 


36. Inpications or Furure 


Chairman: Thelma McAndless, Eastern Michigair State University 
Associate Chairman: Helen Carney, Terre Haute Schools, Indiana 
Speakers: “The American Shakespeare Festival Theater Program for Students,” Gordon 
—_ Director of National Development, American Shakespeare Festival 
eater 
“The New York City Theater Project for Students,” Paula Silberstein, Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, New York City 
Reports from other communities: 
Frank Ross, Cadillac High School, Detroit 


37. Speecw For THE FuTURE 
(Co-sponsored by the Speech Association of America) 


“Rationale of the Speech Program,” Karl R. Wallace, Head, Department of 
Speech, University of Illinois, and Donald Bryant, Department of Speech, 
State University of Iowa 


38. How to Use tue CCENS Reporr* 


Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State University 

“The Gist of the Report,” Edward Foster, Georgia Institute of Technology, and 
Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan 

“The Administrator's View,” W. J. McGlothlin, Vice President, University of 


Louisville 
= to Use the Report,” Eugene F. Grewe, University of Detroit, discussion 


39. Srupyine tHe Encuisn Lancuace 


Chairman: Howard Vander Beek, Iowa State College, Cedar Falls 

Associate Chairman: Sister Mary Leonard, C.S.F.N., Cleveland 

Speakers: | Gladys Mansir, Staples High School, Westport, Connecticut 
Marguerite Blough, East High School, Waterloo, Iowa 
Robert Gorrell, University of Nevada 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 25 
Annual Banquet, 7:00 p.m. 


J. N. Hook, University of Illinois 
Jerald C. Brauer, Dean, Divinity School, University of Chicago 
“A Satirist at Work,” Richard Armour, poet, humorist 


“The Pleasures of Reading Fiction,” Sean O’Faolain, short writer, essayist 
(Immediately following the Banquet, the Committee on Cuepatalion with 
Teaching Films Custodians, Inc. will present film excerpts: 

Excerpt from Laurence Olivier—J. Arthur Rank’s Henry V, “Shakespeare’s 
Theater,” and another excerpt) 


*“College English for Non-Major Students,” College English, XX, May, 1959, 387-410, 419 
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SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 26 
PRR-Affiliate Breakfast 


7:30 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. 


(For all NCTE Public Relations poe and officers and members of 
CTE Affiliates 
Special Notice: During the breakfast, a member of NCTE’s Commission on the Profession 
or an officer of the Council will be seated at each table to lead a discussion 
of problems significant to the profession. All tables will be speakers’ tables. 
Council members attending this breakfast are asked to notify NCTE so 
oat they may be sent a packet of special materials to prepare them for the 
iscussion. 


James R. Squire, Executive Secretary of the NCTE. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
9:30 a.m. to 11:45 a.m. 


Elementary Section 


Mastad Crosby, Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware, Chairman of Elementary 

ection 

Fay Kirtland, Florida State University 

“Teaching Language Arts Creatively in the Elementary School,” Miriam 
Wilt, Temple University 

“Listening Creatively,” Althea Beery, Cincinnati Public Schools 

“Speaking Creatively,” 

“Reading and Creative Thinking,” Naomi C. Chase, University of Minnesota 

“Creative Approaches to Writing,” Alvina Treut Burrows, New York University 


Secondary Section 
Chairman: Richard Corbin, Hunter College High School, New York 
Speakers: “Automatons or English Teachers?” Robert Pooley, University of Wisconsin 
“English for the Un-gifted,” G. R. Carlsen, State University of Iowa 
“Literature, the Great Humanizer,” Joseph Sittler, Federated Theological 
Faculty, University of Chicago 


College Section 


William S. Ward, University of Kentucky 

William Van O’Connor, University of Minnesota 

“Putting Literary Scholarship to Work in the Classroom” 

James E. Miller, Jr., University of Nebraska, editor, College English 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26 
Annual Luncheon, 12:30 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Ruth G. Strickland, Indiana University, President, National Council of 
Teachers of English 


Invocation: The Very Reverend Comerford J. O’Malley, President, DePaul University 


Presentation of the W. Wilbur Hatfield Award to John J. DeBoer and J. N. Hook by Robert 
C. Pooley 


Speaker: “Poetry as Knowledge,” Mark Van Doren, poet, biographer, teacher 
Introduction of New Officers 
Adjournment of the 1960 Convention 
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